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let an old 
sea dog 
teach you 
new tricks 


Take a tip from the hard-bitten experience of seasoned old seadogs 
who skipper diesel-powered fishing craft and other work boats. 
Pioneers in diesel use, they’ll tell you that with modern diesel power 
there are new tricks you can learn in greater efficiency and unfailing 
performance ... lower operating and maintenance costs ... trouble- 
free, uninterrupted service. 

Dependable fuel injection equipment supplied by American Bosch is a 
vital element in making possible these profitable results. 

Through its extensive research, development and field engineering— 
unrivaled precision manufacture—and its strategic network of service 
agencies—American Bosch plays a big part in bringing the advantages 
of dependable, low-cost diesel power to ever-expanding and 
diversified fields of application. 


Dependable Fuel Injection for the Diesel Industry 
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AMERICAN 


MAGNETOS • GENERATORS • VOLTAGE REGULATORS • IGNITION COILS 
ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS • DIESEL FUEL INJECTION EQUIPMENT 

BOSCH CORPORATION • SPRINGFIELD 7 • MASS. 

















in this picture ? 
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All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common. They are affected 
directly or indirectly by the kind of products Norton and Behr-Manning make. Can 
you find the stranger? 


No, it’s not the electric clock! Agreed, that's 
a strange place to find this modern convenience . . . 
but, chances are, Norton and Behr-Manning products 
improved its quality before it got there. Its plastic 
case, for example, came from a chemical process that 
might have met Norton heat-resisting refractories 
along the way. The dies that shaped it could have been 
ground and polished by Norton and Behr-Manning 
abrasive products. Same with the cutting tools that 
formed its metal parts. 

So, too, with the automobile, train, ship, plane, etc. 


They could not have been built without the help of 
products like those of Norton and Behr-Manning. 

The stranger in the picture is the dead tree. 
It alone was not made by man. Remember—any 
man-made product... whether of metal, wood, paper, 
cloth, ceramics or plastics ... depends on abrasives, 
abrasive products, refractories ana grinding machines 
that bear such well-known names as Norton and 
Behi-Manning . . . world’s largest manufacturers of 
abrasives and abrasive products. 


C NORTON^ $\akinq better products tv make other products better 



NORTON COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 

ABRASIVES • GRINDING WHEELS 
GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES • NON-SLIP FLOORING 
REFRACTORIES • LABELING MACHINES 


BEHR-MANNING 

DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 

TROY. NEW YORK 

ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH • OILSTONES 
ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES 

BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE - SENSITIVE TAPES 
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forget any standard 
of selectivity you have 
known before 1 

IT IS! THE NEW HRO-50-1 

with 12 Permeability-Tuned I.F. Circuits! 


ere it is! National’s answer 
to today's crowded bands — the new 
HRO-50-1! Employing 3 stages of I.F. and 
12 permeability-tuned I.F. circuits (4 
per stage), in addition to the crystal filter, 
the HRO-50-1 attains the highest degree 
of "skirt” selectivity ever achieved in 
a general communication receiver 
without narrowing "nose” selectivity. 

And, of course, it retains all the 
features of the world-famous 
HRO-50! 


Input to I.F. Section 



Output of good I.F. 
Section (down 20db) 


Output of HRO-50- 7 I.F. 
Section (down 60db!)* 


Desired signal 

Interfering signal only 5kcs. away 


KC OFF RESONANCE 


864202466 



■aHViHHH 

^5HE! n 


* Without using crystal filterI 



NATIONAL COMPANY, Inc. 

MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Riding on a Cushion of RUBBER 

....and CARBON BLACK ! 

Yes, Sir! In addition to the 25 or 30 pounds of carbon black 
in its tires and tubes, a modern motor car has carbon black in 
most of the 350 or 400 other rubber parts it requires. Those 
tires, tubes and rubber parts need carbon black for resilience 
and abrasion resistance, for better wear and longer life. As a 
matter of fact, carbon black isn’t confined to the rubber parts 
of a car, for it appears strikingly in the lustrous black finish 
and plastics trimmings. 

CABOT CARBON BLACKS are outstanding favorites with 
tire and rubber goods manufacturers everywhere. Millions of 
pounds of Cabot blacks find their way into car and truck motors, 
bodies, tires and tubes each year. Rubber-carbon black com¬ 
pounds absorb shock and dampen vibration—do a hundred 
different things smoothly and efficiently. 

Driving’s a pleasure and riding’s a treat, whenever Cabot 
blacks are on the job. 

GODFREY L. CABOT,INC. 


77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 






1951 ...Graver Center-Weighted 
Floating Roof Tanks 


RAVE 


r t Chicago 


Graver was almost a half-century old when the Lucas 
Gusher was brought in and the Spindletop field discovered. 
As Graver had grown with the petroleum industry since the 
days of Titusville and Col. Drake, the company was at 
once ready with a generation of experience to meet tankage 
requirements in the new Southwestern fields. 

Today —on the Golden Anniversary of Spindletop—Graver 
leads again, offering to oil producers, refiners and marketers 
its latest development.. . the Graver Center-Weighted 
Pontoon and Pan-Type Floating Roofs. Write for new book. 

FABRICATED PLATE DIVISION 

n RAVER TANK & MFJ* CQiJNC. 

EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO • DETROIT 


Spindletop 


CINCINNATI ■ CATASAUQUA, PA. • HOUSTON • SAND SPRINGS. OKLA. 
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Govan, Ferguson, Lindsay, Kaminker, 
Maw, Langley and Keenleyside, Architects 


The Hospital For Sick Children 

EQUIPPED FOR MODERN MIRACLES 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation was 
retained as Project Manager during the planning 
stage of the Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto 
and later supervised and directed the construc¬ 
tion. This hospital provides the most modern 
facilities for the care of sick children and for 
medical research and instruction. 

A 

STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

--A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC.- 
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ARTISAN 

METAL PRODUCTS INC 
EQUIPMENT FABRICATORS 
WALTHAM 



THE HALLMARK 

SUPERIOR 

EQUIPMENT 


MASS 


USA 


Artisan engineers and work¬ 
men are skilled in the techniques 
of metal working. Their com¬ 
bined knowledge and experi¬ 
ence in engineering and building 
special equipment and machinery 
have been of value to many 
leading mechanical and process 
industries. 

Write for a copy of "Process 
Equipment”. For a qualified engi¬ 
neer to call to discuss your equip¬ 
ment requirements, telephone 
WAItham 5-6800 or write to: — 
James Donovan, '28, General 
Manager. 

IllifeliT 



METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


73 POND STREET, WAITHAM, (Baitan 34) Mat*. 




A model for every use — 60 and 400 cycles 
Single pole and double pole — Make-before¬ 
break contacts — Contacts in air or in liquid 


These Choppers convert low level DC 
into pulsating DC or AC, so that servo¬ 
mechanism error voltages and the out¬ 
put of thermocouples and strain gauges 
may be amplified by means of an AC 
rather than a DC amplifier. They are 
hermetically sealed, precision vibrators 
having special features which contrib¬ 
ute to long life and low noise level. 


ic kt avni || 
a*? 1 ' ititjmm “ 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS . . 
| #2468, 60 cycles, AC 
1 #280, 400 cycles, AC 



»*mjjlinn! 


STEVENS-ARNOLD 





INCORPORATED 


22 ELKINS STREET, SOUTH BOSTON 27, MAS: 



THE TABULAR VIEW 


Geologically Speaking. — In these dissentious 
days it is sometimes good to put out of mind the latest 
blunders of politico-statesmen, in favor of indulging 
in the purifying atmosphere of communion with na¬ 
ture, especially if international good will can be 
fostered in the bargain. One highly successful venture 
into scholarly Canadian-American co-operation, in 
effect at Antigonish, St. George’s Bay, Nova Scotia, is 
described (page 345) by John J. Rowlands whose 
firsthand knowledge was gained on a trip to Acadia 
last summer. In earlier years, Mr. Rowlands spent 
some time in Canadian mines and forests before be¬ 
coming New England manager of the United Press, 
between 1917 and 1923. Since 1925 he has been 
director of the M.I.T. News Service and for almost as 
long he has been an editorial associate of The Review. 
When not engaged in furthering the Institute’s public- 
relations program, Mr. Rowlands enjoys wood carv¬ 
ing, camping, travel, or writing. He is author of Cache 
Lake Country (illustrated by Henry B. Kane, ’24). 

Benevolent or Virulent?—One’s attitude on 
what may be good or bad too often depends upon 
circumstances — upon whose ox is being gored. So it 
is, for example, with the mesquite tree which, for 
many decades, was regarded as an object of beauty 
and a hardy plant of very considerable utility. But 
of late this spiny, deep-rooted mimosaceous tree or 
shrub has come to be regarded, especially by cattle¬ 
men, as a noxious brush whose elimination is impera¬ 
tive. Something on both sides of this controversy is 
presented (page 351) by Cabl C. Wright who urges 
“an intelligent program of control rather than a pro¬ 
gram of wholesale destruction.” Mr. Wright received 
the M.A. degree from the University of Texas in 1946 
where, for the past five years, he has been an in¬ 
structor in English. Mr. Wright is doing research for 
a book on the mesquite tree and has had articles in 
the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, American 
Forests, The Cattleman, and Progressive Farmer. 

Exploded Dream.—In The Review for April 
there appeared the first of a two-part article portray¬ 
ing the saga of the long search for a vast rich land at 
the southern portion of the world. In this issue Willy 
Ley carries the story to its logical conclusion (page 
353) with the explorations of Captain James Cook, 
whose voyages definitely proved that whatever South¬ 
land was still unexplored had none of the value 
anticipated at the time. Mr. Ley is an editorial associ¬ 
ate of The Review whose writings reflect his interest 
in the history and interpretation of science. He has 
taken his turn at newspaper science writing and 
scientific research. More recently he has devoted him¬ 
self to lecturing and writing on current topics in 
science and technology, in a serious effort to interpret 
science for the nonspecialist. Volumes written by Mr. 
Ley include: Rockets; The Days of Creation; Bombs 
and Bombing; Shells and Shooting; The Lungfish, the 
Dodo, and the Unicom; The Conquest of Space (illus¬ 
trated by Chesley Bonestell); and Dragons in Amber. 
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THinkino 

of 

improving 


“Improving” any machine really means 
increasing its productive capacity. That 
means tinkering with speeds and weights 
and strength—ending up with alloy steels. 

Which alloy steel?—the one that meets 
physical requirements at the lowest cost. 
Molybdenum steels fill that bill. Good 
hardenability, plus freedom from temper 
brittleness, plus reasonable price enable 
them to do it. 

Send for our comprehensive 400-page 
book, free; “MOLYBDENUM: STEELS, 
IRONS, ALLOYS.” 



CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS 

Climax Molybdenum Company 

500 Fifth Avenue • New York City 
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BOSTOIjJ.^ SPROCKETS 

^ctt 'THoKeef, *7*t ty<xu% "Poc6efof 


Roller chain costs money — 
is increasingly hard to get. 
Cheaply made sprockets 
with carelessly cut teeth 
chew up chain fast —reduce 
its life 20% or more—waste 
power, too. 

Check these losses against 
the small "saving” in first 
cost between a "bargain 
counter” sprocket and a 
sprocket of genuine BOSTON 
Gear quality. 



BOSTON Gear Sprockets and 
Chain cover a complete range of 
chain drive service from "flea” 
power to forty horsepower. 



BOSTON Sprockets are cut 
with the same care and pre¬ 
cision as BOSTON Gears. 

It pays to standardize on 
BOSTON — readily available 
from stock at 80 Authorized 
Boston Gear Distributors — 
one near you. 

Boston Gear Catalog 
No. 55 contains com¬ 
plete information 
and prices on over 
4000 stock items. 
Write for free 
copy. 

PP’ 



<5 


BOSTON _ slocks are 


BOSTON GEAR WORKS 

72 HAYWARD ST., QUINCY 71, MASS. 




! lyfCHECK WITH 

RAYTHEON 

for Special Purpose TUBES 


MAIL RETURNS 


When Science Was Simpler 

From Mrs. William C. Ewing, ’97: 

I would like to tell you how much pleasure I have had 
during this last year in receiving The Review. I have en¬ 
joyed the pictures, the Class Notes, and especially those 
articles about our old teachers, such as that in the De¬ 
cember, 1950 issue, “William T. Sedgwick, Biologist.” 

Many of the technical articles I follow with interest, 
and those by Dr. Compton and President Killian were de¬ 
lightful and inspiring. Though I graduated in the days 
when science was a much simpler matter, and feel that I 
hardly have a right to claim a degree from M.I.T. as it is 
now, I am proud to do so. 

Williamsburg, Va. 

A Chemist’s Guess 

From Willis R. Whitney, ’90: 

Regarding covered bridges and Mr. Burt’s suggestion 
(January, 1951, Review, page 132) of additional reasons 
for covering them. I’d suggest that it was principally the 
carefully fitted wooden upper constructions — the bridge 
elements difficult to replace — that it was found desirable 
to protect from weather and weathering which they un¬ 
dergo from rain, freezing, and so on during all seasons. 
The planks or roadway wear out anyway, but are easier to 
replace. A chemist’s guess; not an engineer’s. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Not Bored 

From Gordon G. Howie, T3: 

Congratulations on the fine article [“The Blasted 
Bore”] about the Hoosac Tunnel in the January, 1951, 
Review. It is a long time since the author and I started 
our railroad work, when we produced that marvel of en¬ 
gineering, the bridge over the Charles River for the Belt 
Line Railroad, as described in our joint thesis in 1913. 

I have enjoyed other articles by Mr. Cameron and 
realize the great amount of research involved to obtain 
the facts for these treatises, but more than that, they are 
assembled in a most interesting and readable manner. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Aircraft Control Q Hearing Aid 

] Electrometer and CM Q Long Life Industrial 

J Germanium Diodes and Triodes Q Ruggedized 
| | Guided Missile Q Special Purpose 

i Subminiatures of all kinds 

Raytheon has designed and produced millions of 
such tubes — has the specialized technical skill and 
resources to meet your needs. Over half a million 
Raytheon Subminiatures are carried in stock. Over 
300 Raytheon Special Purpose Tube Distributors are 
ready to serve you. Application engineering service 
at Newton, Chicago and Los Angeles. 


RAYTHEON] 


f i rr//e‘nrc itt f /ec/tt inca 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

rJ Special Tube Section 

55 Chapel St., Newton, Massachusetts 



work with a capable builder, experi¬ 
enced in the type of structure he has designed. 

As specialists in industrial construction for the past 34 
years, it has been our privilege to work with many of 
America’s leading architects on projects for such out¬ 
standing companies as: 

R. H. Macy & Co. Continental Can Co. 

R. C. Williams & Co. E. A. Laboratories, Inc. 
Columbia Broadcasting System 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

Founded 1917 
101 Park Avenue, New York 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Alfred T. Glassett , '20, President 
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AT LOW ENERGY LEVELS 



WESTON 

7fode£622 


High sensitivity 


• roiu AiM.i; • 


Instruments 


Combining extreme sensitivity with high accuracy and a 6.1 
inch scale, Weston Model 622 instruments are ideally suited for 
precise measurements of potential and current at the very low 
energy levels encountered in nuclear physics, electronics 
and electro-chemical research or in general test work. Hand 
calibrated, double pivoted, electrostatically and magnetically 
shielded. 

These instruments are available as d-c voltmeters, millivolt- 
meters, milliammeters and microammeters; electrolysis volt- 
millivoltmeters and high resistance voltmeters. They are also 
made as thermocouple ammeters, milliammeters, and voltmeters; 
and as a-c rectifier type instruments. For technical data consult 
your Weston Representative, or write Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corporation, 635 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 
5, New Jersey .. . manufacturers of Weston and TAGliabue 
instruments. 
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To get.MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 

THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Whether motoring to Wyoming’s sky-blue Jackson 
Lake (above) or just down to the corner store, why 
is it that more Americans travel on Goodyear tires 
than on any other kind? It’s because car makers, 
who really know tires, put more Goodyear Super- 
Cushions on the new cars than any other kind. It’s 
also because motorists find that the Super-Cushion 
leads in all-around performance, and buy more 
Goodyear Super-Cushions than any other low-pres¬ 
sure tire. Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tire that 
gives the most people the greatest satisfaction in safety, 
soft ride and mileage is the tire for you to buy? 


GOOD/YEA 

THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Super-Cushion, T. XT.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Charles H. Hughes, *00 
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Ward. Allan Howe 


Free Country 
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The Trend of Affairs 


The Violable Brain 01 fr° nt lobes of the brain of a pigeon. Barring surgical 

accidents, the bird survives; but its behavior is 
ot so long ago the human brain was thought to markedly changed from the normal. Usually a notably 

be inviolable, and any injury to, or interference nervous and active creature, the pigeon when de- 

with, that organ was assumed to be necessarily prived of its forebrain becomes apathetic and lethar- 
fatal. Vulnerability of the cranium is still recognized gic. It reacts only to the strongest of stimuli, and then 

in the continued use of combat helmets when the con- slowly. Left to itself, the bird sits drowsily, and never 

ditions of modern warfare have made other body ar- flies of its own accord. Nevertheless, when thrown 

mor obsolete. Similarly, protective headgear is held into the air, a decerebrate pigeon rights itself and flies 

to be a prime means of minimizing injury from indus- to the nearest perch. This fact is exploited by lecturers 
trial accidents. with a flair for showmanship. They allow the bird to 

A dramatic demonstration of the fact that the hu- perch somnolently on the lecture bench during their 
man brain is not necessarily inviolable may be seen in discourse, and then, as a climax, hurl the bird out into 

the “crowbar skull” that is displayed in the museum the auditorium where it takes wing and then alights, 

of the Harvard University School of Medicine at Bos- usually on the head or shoulders of one of the students, 

ton. This is the actual skull of a Nineteenth-Century Modem brain surgery has now, as is well known, 
workman who was tamping blasting explosives with a made entry into the human skull, and operations on 
crowbar when the charge exploded. The metal bar was the human brain, relatively commonplace. Advances 

projected completely through the front of the work- in the special techniques of brain surgery (thanks 

man’s head so that a good deal of the forward portion largely to the brilliant Harvey Cushing), plus general 

of his brain was destroyed, as evidenced by holes in surgical progress in reducing deaths from shock and 

the skull marking sites of entrance and exit of the bar. infection, have made such procedures as removal of 

Through sheer good fortune the victim did not sue- brain tumors and the repair of brain injuries highly 

cumb to the infection, hemorrhage, or shock that successful. 

usually would have claimed anyone suffering such a Another type of brain operation that has recently 
degree of injury in those times, when medical science come to the fore is manipulation of the human brain 

lacked much of the armamentarium for coping with for the purpose of alleviating mental disorders. Thus, 

trauma that it enjoys today. The workman recovered, in the United States during the last decade and a half, 

lived for years, and suffered no apparent physical or some 5,000 mentally ill persons, largely schizophren- 

mental impairment. His temperament, however, is re- ics, have undergone an operation known as prefrontal 

ported to have become radically altered. Previous to lobotomy. In this procedure none of the brain is re- 

the accident, the victim was reputed to have been a moved, but the frontal lobes are detached from the re- 

mild and reserved man, whereas afterwards he be- mainder of the organ by severing the connecting 

came irascible and profane. tissues. This operation has accomplished the allay- 

The fact that survival is possible with part of the ment of violent individuals, and in some cases the 

brain lacking is sometimes demonstrated in modem return to the home, or even to gainful occupation as 

college biology lectures. This demonstration may be well, of patients who previously had to remain in 

done by cutting out, under anesthesia, the cerebrum institutions for the mentally deficient. 
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The large experience with prefrontal lobotomy that 
has now accumulated is making possible thorough 
analysis of the effects of this operation on personality 
and mental capacity. From such studies it now ap¬ 
pears that a major change produced is loss of the abil¬ 
ity to think abstractly. No means of re-establishing 
this faculty has been found. Since abstract thinking is 
needed to cope with many situations in today’s com¬ 
plex society and is, in fact, one of the salient differen¬ 
tia that set mankind above the other animals, the 
gravity of this loss is manifest. 

Thus today the human brain can no longer be con¬ 
sidered inviolable, and mechanical alteration of the 
brain has become a useful tool for coping with mental 
disease. Nevertheless, in view of the crippling intel¬ 
lectual handicap now believed to be caused by pre¬ 
frontal lobotomy in its present state of development, 
this operation is held to be an expedient of last resort, 
to be applied only when other forms of treatment fail. 

Blast-Resistant Structures 

T he magnitude and destructiveness of forces pro¬ 
duced by explosion are problems that must be 
approached experimentally as well as theoretically. 
During and after World War II, extensive theoretical 
and some experimental researches were carried out 
in an effort to establish the effect of a blast or nearby 
explosion on buildings. An experimental investigation 
is presently being carried on in the Structural Dynam¬ 
ics Laboratory of the Department of Civil and Sani¬ 
tary Engineering, to determine the behavior of 
structural elements under impulsive loading. This 


work, which is sponsored by the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, is being super¬ 
vised by Professor John B. Wilbur, ’26, and directed by 
Robert J. Hansen, ’48, Associate Professor of Struc¬ 
tural Engineering, both of the Department of Civil 
and Sanitary Engineering. 

Two unique machines have been constructed in the 
laboratory which can produce an impulsive point load 
and an impulsive uniformly distributed load, respec¬ 
tively. Among the elements tested are reinforced con¬ 
crete beams (continuous and simply supported), 
frames, slabs, and rectangular steel beams. Steel bolts 
in double shear have also been tested for impulsive 
loading. By a high-pressure cylinder-piston arrange¬ 
ment, the rapid load machine will produce a con¬ 
centrated impulsive load on a structure. The load, 
which is applied to the structure by the piston rod, 
may be controlled both in magnitude and duration. 
An electronic timer, with appropriate electric circuits, 
controls the time of initiation and release of the load 
along with other associated events, such as starting 
and stopping of cameras. The events recorded during 
a dynamic test of a reinforced concrete beam include 
the deflection and load at the center point as functions 
of time. 

A large number of reinforced concrete beams of 
various cross sections and with various percentages of 
reinforcing steel have been tested in the rapid load ma¬ 
chine. The various events recorded during a dynamic 
test enable calculation of the energy absorbed by the 
test specimen. The static energy absorption is ob¬ 
tained by performing static tests on the same type of 
specimen; thus a relationship between static and dy¬ 
namic energy absorption may be obtained. 


Arthur L. Child from Black Star 


Today and 
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The results of loading on reinforced concrete beams 
indicate that 15 per cent to 30 per cent more energy is 
absorbed under dynamic loading than under static 
loading. Tests on rectangular steel beams show this 
same increase under dynamic loading. It is believed 
that the increase in energy absorption of reinforced 
concrete beams under impulsive loading is due to an 
increase in the strength of the reinforcing steel under 
the rapid rate of straining. 

The ultimate aim of the present test program in the 
Structural Dynamics Laboratory is to establish design 
procedures for structures to resist impulsive loads, in¬ 
corporating the parameters of behavior determined in 
the laboratory experiments. 


Ferroelectrics and Ferromagnetics 

T wo series of isomorphous substances, which have 
an important variety of interactions with electric, 
magnetic, and mechanical fields, have been studied 
extensively at M.I.T. They are represented by mag¬ 
netite (FeOFe 2 0 3 ) and barium titanate (BaTi0 3 ). 
The former — lodestone — is the oldest magnetic ma¬ 
terial known to man, but its technical significance has 
only recently been fully recognized. The ferroelectric- 
ity of barium titanate, however, was discovered but 
eight years ago. 

Isomorphic with each of these are a variety of 
crystals, respectively called ferrites and perovskites. 
All of these substances may be prepared as strong ce¬ 
ramics by casting, molding, or extruding; and they 
promise to become increasingly useful in instrumenta¬ 
tion, power devices, and radio and radar communica¬ 
tions. They have application as crystal pickups and 
other electro- or magnetomechanical transducing de¬ 
vices, such as strain gauges, accelerometers, electro- 
optical or thermosensitive devices, and delay lines 
with delay times that may be made to depend upon 
temperature or field. These materials are effective in 
reducing the bulk of capacitors and as high-frequency 
magnetic cores. As nonlinear devices, they may serve 
as field-controlled tuning capacitors, or as electric or 
magnetic units which “remember” whether or not 
they have received a previous electric, magnetic, 
thermal, or mechanical signal. 

Research on the fundamental physical properties 
of these substances and consideration of their applica¬ 
bility is being actively pursued at the Laboratory for 
Insvdation Research, under the direction of Professor 
Arthur R. von Hippel of the Department of Electrical 
Engineering. This research, which is sponsored by the 
Office of Naval Research, the Army Signal Corps, and 
the Air Force, spearheaded the development of bar¬ 
ium titanate ceramics and the study of the fundamen¬ 
tal properties of barium titanate single crystals. These 
ceramics have dielectric constants of several thou¬ 
sand, and strongly piezoelectric properties can be in¬ 
duced in them by the momentary application of an 
electric field. They are being used in lightweight 
capacitators, phonograph pickups, and sonic and 
ultrasonic devices. Recently, large single crystals of 
magnetite have been'grown from the melt, and exten¬ 
sive studies have been made of their static and micro- 
wave magnetic properties. The growing of large bari¬ 
um titanate single crystals is also under investigation. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Yesteryear 


Barium titanate and magnetite have the property in 
common that, below a certain Curie temperature, 
their crystal structures acquire a spontaneous electric 
polarization and a spontaneous magnetization, re¬ 
spectively. The best known crystal exhibiting spon¬ 
taneous magnetization is iron, hence the names fer¬ 
roelectric and ferromagnetic. Unlike iron, magnetite is 
a nonmetal and its poor electric conductivity mini¬ 
mizes eddy current losses. While a crystal structure 
may spontaneously polarize or magnetize, a single 
crystal of such a compound usually divides into 
regions or “domains” differing in the direction of this 
spontaneous dipole movement. Such substances ex¬ 
hibit hysteresis in their response to applied fields; that 
is, their condition after the application and subsequent 
removal of a field differs, in general, from their con¬ 
dition previous to this treatment. They also have ab¬ 
normally high magnetic or electric susceptibilities. 

One of the present tasks of the Laboratory for In¬ 
sulation Research is to find out enough about the proc¬ 
esses of polarization, magnetization, and conduction in 
such materials to allow insulators to be tailor-made to 
almost any desired specifications. Aside from direct 
studies of ferroelectrics and ferromagnetic nonmetals, 
the research includes work on dielectric breakdown 
and high field strength phenomena, on the gradual 
transition from insulating to semiconducting and me¬ 
tallic properties, on crystallographic structures of new 
compounds, on dielectric and optical spectroscopy, 
and on paramagnetic and ferromagnetic resonance 
phenomena at microwave frequencies. 
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Servotechniques in Industry 

T he increased importance which automatic control 
systems play in operating giant industrial processes 
has brought about the need for a re-evaluation of proc¬ 
ess control system techniques, analysis, and design. A 
firm basis for modem process control system principles 
of analysis and synthesis must be established before 
a quantitative study can be made of the improvement 
in the yield of a process plant, achieved by the lower¬ 
ing of waste during continuous manufacturing, or be¬ 
fore direct control can be established over the quality 
of products or materials produced by chemical syn¬ 
thesis plants. 

Servomechanism theory has reached a degree of ad¬ 
vancement wherein many industrial processes can be 
studied upon a thoroughly quantitative basis. Measur¬ 
ing apparatus, amplifier equipment, high-power ma¬ 
chinery serving to manipulate the process, and the 
process, itself, can be treated according to well-estab¬ 
lished patterns of mathematical analysis. By bringing 
the study of automatic process control systems within 
the scope of servotechnique, a direct approach can be 
made to the development and synthesis of a wide 
variety of control schemes. Multiple variable types 
of environment controllers can be designed; certain 
quality parameters, which measure the usefulness or 
market acceptability of a product, can be brought 
under feed-back control; and from carefully planned 
studies of analysis and synthesis, combinations of en¬ 
vironment and quality controllers often emerge in such 
a way that quality control has dominance over envi¬ 
ronment control. Quality and environment control sys¬ 
tems may be brought under a still higher stratum of 
automatic control; namely, supervisory control, which 



Improvements in continuous process manufacturing may be 
expected to stem from automatic process control studies of a 
chemical pilot plant whose control panels are shown above. 


serves to optimize the plant operation under condi¬ 
tions of continued external disturbances, variable 
purity of raw material, changing weather, and varying 
production schedules. 

Along with the theoretical studies in feed-back con¬ 
trol systems which have been in progress at the Insti¬ 
tute for several years, an experimental program has 
been inaugurated to insure that the new investigations 
of industrial process control follow a sound scientific 
path. The Departments of Electrical and Chemical 
Engineering are fostering this activity in an interde¬ 
partmental research program which makes fullest use 
of the Institute’s educational and research resources. 
The staff members who are active in carrying out this 
new type of process control research are: Donald P. 
Campbell, ’43, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engi¬ 
neering, who is in charge of the project; Paul E. 
Smith, Jr., G., and Leonard A. Gould, ’48, instructors; 
and Raymond C. Quick, ’50, a research assistant — all 
of the Department of Electrical Engineering. Profes¬ 
sor Harold C. Weber, T8, of the Department of Chem¬ 
ical Engineering, and Professor Gordon S. Brown, ’31, 
of the Department of Electrical Engineering, have 
been acting in an advisory capacity for the program. 

The present laboratory investigation is designed to 
study the application of servocontrol techniques to 
chemical processing plants. To this end, a small-scale 
chemical distillation plant has been constructed, with 
the aid of the Brown Instrument Company, upon 
which dynamic response tests can be carried out in or¬ 
der to confirm the general theories of distillation dy¬ 
namics. Both the experimental and theoretical studies 
are proceeding on a reasonably wide front in investi¬ 
gations of the conditions of boiling, condensation, and 
heat exchange in nonhomogeneous media. It is hoped 
that results of this work will ultimately lead to means 
for designing unit process systems upon a basis of dy¬ 
namic rather than of steady-state equilibrium. 

To date, the column has been tested in steady-state 
operation, and some transient tests have been made 
on the system which indicate the thermal gradients in 
the column during start-up and shutdown. Dynamic 
response studies, which utilize frequency-response 
technique of measurement, will be carried out at 
Technology by summer. 

Flutter Speed Safely Determined 

need has long existed for a technique of finding the 
flutter speed of actual aircraft by means of flight 
tests which do not subject test pilots or airplanes to 
undue hazard. Recent research, completed in the Insti¬ 
tute’s Department of Aeronautical Engineering by 
Martin D. Schwartz, ’47, and Donald L. Wrisley, 6-45, 
of the Division of Industrial Cooperation, gives prom¬ 
ise of permitting the flutter speed of aircraft to be 
determined with greater certainty than is possible by 
current procedures, which sometimes prevent high- 
performance aircraft from attaining their full capabil¬ 
ities when they are in operation because of overcon¬ 
servative restrictions. 

Flutter is a spontaneous, self-excited, divergent os¬ 
cillation of the wing that occurs when the aerodynamic 
forces and moments arising from the wing’s motion 
(Continued on page 380) 
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Walter L . Whitehead, *13 


Once the manor of a tranquil seaside farm , this fine old house , now headquarters for the Nova Scotia Center for Geological 
Sciences, looks out across St. George’s Bay to the dim outline of Cape Breton Island — 20 miles to the north. 

Acadia — Place of Plenty 

Canadian and American Students Find Ample Opportunity 
to Cement International Friendships while Studying 
Nova Scotia’s Unusually Varied Geology 

By JOHN J. ROWLANDS 

F EW visitors to Nova Scotia are aware of the im- and Professor Robert R. Shrock, who is now head of 
portance and variety of its mineral resources or the Institute’s Department of Geology. They dis- 

realize that Canada’s most easterly province cussed their ideas with Nova Scotian educators and 

rests upon some of the earth’s oldest rocks. Geologists, officials of the provincial government, and further 

however, have long found Nova Scotia’s hills, its study led to specific proposals for a summer school for 

coastal slopes, and rugged headlands a stimulating training and research in geology. As a result, in 1948, 

and fruitful field for study. the Nova Scotia Department of Mines and M.I.T. 

In fact, while studying the petroleum reserves of joined in establishing the Nova Scotia Center for 

Nova Scotia several years ago, two M.I.T. geologists Geological Sciences at Crystal Cliffs on St. George s 

encountered most of the scientific and practical prob- Bay in the northwestern part of the province, 

lems that geologists face in practicing their profes- the plan on which the Center operates is a simple 
sion. As their investigation continued they became and straightforward one. The Government of Nova 

convinced that the region was an ideal location for Scotia provides facilities for, and beais the expense of, 

field training in geology, with the added advantage the summer geology field training center. M.I.T. 

that such a program could be carried on in close asso- directs the program and provides a teaching staff for 

ciation with active prospecting as well as long-estab- undergraduate and graduate instruction based on the 

lished mining operations. requirements of its own curriculum. The school is 

The geologists who conceived the idea were Walter open to qualified students from Canadian colleges and 

L. Whitehead, ’IS, Associate Professor of Geology, other educational institutions. In return the Nova 
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Fishing vessels entering Antigonish Harbor get this view of the Geological Center with its cottages, used by students and staff, 
along the shore, and the manor beyond against a backdrop of the spruce-clad hill. 


Scotia Department of Mines has the opportunity of 
presenting problems associated with the discovery 
and development of mineral resources and thus bene¬ 
fits from the field studies, research, and reports of the 
staff and the students who participate. 

The curriculum covers a period of eight weeks, of 
which the latter part is devoted to practical field map¬ 
ping and detailed geological studies in various parts of 
the region. During the working week most of the stu¬ 
dents live under canvas in outlying camps, where they 
quickly adapt themselves to the requirements of out¬ 
door living. Each party works under the direction 
of a student leader, a system which, in addition to its 
value in teaching geology in the field, is effective in 
developing qualities of resourcefulness, responsibility, 
and leadership. 

A fine old Canadian homestead. Crystal Farm, 
standing on the shore of St. George’s Bay was chosen 
as an ideal location for the Geological Center. The 
homestead, which takes its name from the towering 
gypsum cliffs along its shore, lies nine miles north of 
the historic town of Antigonish, a Micmac Indian 
word meaning “the place where branches were broken 
off the trees by bears gathering beechnuts.” 

The buildings of the Center stand on a magnificent 
tract of 650 acres of forest and fields bordering on An¬ 
tigonish Harbor. The headquarters is a fine old manor 
house, the original interior walls of which are built of 
logs and filled with tamped clay. Its massive stone 
foundation was quarried from nearby limestone de¬ 
posits and the water-struck bricks of its walls were 
made nearby from the fine red clay that is character¬ 
istic of the region. Although most of the signs of a 
working farm disappeared when the property was con¬ 
verted to its present purpose, the caves in the nearby 
gypsum cliffs, in which ice is found throughout the 
year, recall days of abundance when the meat and 
produce grown on the farm were stored in these glis¬ 
tening gypsum refrigerators. 
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A large bam which was built only a few years ago 
was completely remodeled to serve as a spacious au¬ 
ditorium seating 200. It is completely equipped for 
lectures, large technical conferences, and concerts, as 
well as motion-picture and theatrical entertainment, 
and with its huge fireplace is the center of the aca¬ 
demic and social life at Crystal Farm. The basement 
has been fitted for geological laboratory work, photog¬ 
raphy, and for the storage of specimens and supplies. 

Members of the staff as well as students are 
housed in a number of modem cottages which bear 
the names of famous geologists. A separate residence 
has been built for the director of the Center, and the 
most recent addition is a large dining hall with accom¬ 
modations that provide for an increase in enrollment 
for several years. 

Unless they are at very remote camps, student par¬ 
ties usually return to the headquarters at Crystal Cliffs 
at the end of the week to work up their notes and con¬ 
sult with members of the staff, who in addition to lec¬ 
tures, visit the camps to supervise the program. 
Geological studies in the region have been the sub¬ 
ject of several important theses which have added to 
the knowledge of the geology of Nova Scotia. 

Last year the Department of Mines held an inter¬ 
national conference on coal resources which brought 
representatives from many of the great coal-produc¬ 
ing centers of the world. The success of this conference 
and the unique facilities which make the Center em¬ 
inently suitable for such gatherings indicate its use 
for many such meetings in the future. 

The Center had 54 students last year, including (in 
addition to students from the Institute) representa¬ 
tives from Rutgers University, the University of Notre 
Dame, Franklin and Marshall College, Williams Col¬ 
lege, St. Lawrence University, and Amherst College. 
Nova Scotia colleges represented were the Nova Sco¬ 
tia Technical College, St. Francis Xavier University, 
and Acadia University. Students at the graduate level 
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included five who were working for the master’s de¬ 
gree and three for the degree of doctor of science. In¬ 
dications are that applications for the summer geology 
school will increase. 

Dr. Whitehead has been director of the summer ge¬ 
ology school since it opened and has been active in its 
expansion to meet the needs of a rapidly increasing 
group of students. Members of the Institute’s Faculty 
who served on the instructing staff last summer in¬ 
clude: Harold W. Fairbairn, Associate Professor of 
Geology; Louis H. Ahrens, Assistant Professor of Geol¬ 
ogy; Patrick M. Hurley, ’40, Assistant Professor of 
Geology; and Roland D. Parks, Associate Professor of 
Mineral Industry. 

Responsibility for administering the Center has 
been shared by Donald J. MacNeil, Professor of Geol¬ 
ogy at St. Francis Xavier University, who serves as sec¬ 
retary and represents the Nova Scotia Department 
of Mines, and Dr. Whitehead. They have labored to¬ 
gether with enthusiasm and wisdom, and the early 
success of the project reflects their careful planning 
and effective direction. 

The Center is governed by a board composed of the 
Honourable Alexander H. MacKinnon, Minister of 
Mines; John P. Messervey, Deputy Minister of Mines; 
Dr. Whitehead; Dr. Shrock; Dr. MacNeil; Harold D. 
Smith, President, and Robert D. Howland, Vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Nova Scotia Research Foundation; Allan 


E. Cameron, President, Nova Scotia Technical Col¬ 
lege; and M. Bancroft of Acadia University; as well as 
Norman Parlee, Director of Research, Dominion Steel 
and Coal Company, Sydney Mifflin of the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Company; J. H. L. Johnstone, Head of 
the Department of Physics, Dalhousie University, and 
Norman Avard of Joggins. 

Angus L. Macdonald, Premier of Nova Scotia, and 
the Nova Scotia Research Foundation have encour¬ 
aged the program of the Center and expansion of its 
objectives by their concern for the most effective de¬ 
velopment of the province’s resources. 

The region in which the Center stands is not only 
interesting geologically, but is rich in the lore of the 
early and troublesome days of the province. The ven¬ 
turesome souls who came to settle the new land faced 
the hazards of hostile Indians, long and bitter winters 
of deep snows and North Atlantic gales, and later the 
depredations of privateers who roved the western 
ocean and raided the lonely settlements for loot and 
provisions. But the pioneers clung to their footholds on 
the edge of the sea and while they slowly cleared 
their farms they learned to live on what the sea pro¬ 
vided in great abundance. To this day many of the 
farmers of Nova Scotia divide their time between 
working the land and offshore fishing or gathering 
lobsters and oysters. In summer their nets are set along 
the shore to catch salmon returning to spawn. 
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Left: Wash-up time at 
Camp Williams, one of 
the most picturesque out¬ 
lying camps where stu¬ 
dents live during their 
field studies. Usually, 
those conducting field 
studies return to head¬ 


quarters, Crystal Farm, 
for week-end consulta- 


Right: Many of the most 
interesting geological for¬ 
mations lie along Nova 
Scotia’s north shore. Here 
two students examine 0 
specimen with the open 
reaches of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence lying beyond. 








The first British settlement at Antigonish was estab¬ 
lished by disbanded officers and soldiers of the Royal 
Regiment of Nova Scotia Engineers in 1784. Seven 
years later and again in 1796, Highland Scottish immi¬ 
grants came to Nova Scotia and settled along the coast 
in the region of the town. Other Scottish settlers fol¬ 
lowed and their names are perpetuated by their de¬ 
scendants to this day. 

This region which lies within a radius of approxi¬ 
mately 50 miles of the Geological Center includes 
Cape Breton Island and the mainland of Nova Scotia 
from the Strait of Canso to Pictou on its western shore. 
Crystal Cliffs is located in a section which offers in¬ 
numerable practical geological problems, and thus 
provides students with the type of experience they 
will find most useful in practicing their profession. 
Cape North, which stands at the western side of 
the entrance to St. George’s Bay, is a towering head¬ 
land that looks northward across Northumberland 
Strait to Prince Edward Island and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. To the east, across water as blue as the 
Mediterranean, looms Cape Breton Island which is 
separated from the mainland by the Strait of Canso. 

The area contains various types of rocks, ranging in 
age from extremely ancient formations to compara¬ 
tively recent deposits of the glacial period. It is a re¬ 
gion of mines and quarries where evidence of several 
minerals has been found and some petroleum is being 
produced. Here it was that some of the earliest geolog¬ 
ical research in North America was carried out. 

Sir John William Dawson, the distinguished geol¬ 
ogist, carried on intensive field studies from 1843 to 
1856, and later reported them in his classical mono¬ 
graph, Acadian Geology, which chiefly concerns the 
geology of the shores of Northumberland Strait and 
Cape Breton Island. In this monograph Sir John dis¬ 
cussed the origin of the term “Acadia,” which has often 
been attributed to the early French settlers. It is, ac¬ 
cording to Sir John, a Micmac Indian term meaning 
“plenty here.” His source of information was an old 
Micmac Indian, Martin St. Pierre, whom he had 
known in his boyhood. 


In 1845 Sir William E. Logan, the first director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, described what are now 
the famous Joggins coal deposits on the Bay of Fundy. 
Sir William uncovered tree trunks with their roots 
thrust deep through the coal seams into the underlying 
shale. Another famous geologist who studied Nova 
Scotia during a field trip in July, 1859, was William 
Barton Rogers, founder of M.I.T. — the scientific 
school which was not to open in Boston until six more 
years had elapsed. 

Thrusting far out into the Atlantic in the rough out¬ 
line of a dog baying at Newfoundland across Cabot 
Strait, Nova Scotia lies close to the great continental 
shelf. Through the ages in which the North American 
continent gradually took form, this region was sub¬ 
jected to most of the telluric violence which changed 
the shape of the earth’s crust. 

Beneath the scenic beauty of the province lie rocks 
of ages ranging from the Mesozoic to the Pre-Cam¬ 
brian period which are largely covered by a deposit 
of glacial drift that forms the foundation for its luxur¬ 
ious forests and pasture lands. 

The oldest rocks in Nova Scotia, formed before any 
record of life began, are classified as Pre-Cambrian 
and are thought to have been created by erosion from 
a land area that once stood in a great inland sea. 

As time measured in geological ages went on, the 
sea bottom and foreshore lifted above the water level, 
thus producing by erosion material that eventually 
became the rocks of later geological ages. So it was 
that rocks of the Pre-Cambrian era contributed to the 
Cambrian. The latter, with older rocks, contributed to 
the younger Paleozoic structures, and these in turn be¬ 
came part of the sediments of the Mesozoic era. 

During hundreds of millions of years the sea level 
changed many times, resulting in the creation of sev¬ 
eral seaways with marked changes in intervening land 
areas. These upheavals were associated in some local¬ 
ities with violent eruptions of molten liquid rock from 
the interior of the earth, and the spreading of the lavas 
over the sea bottom changed the composition of the 
sediments that had already been deposited. 



NOVA SCOTIA 

GEOLOGICAL 

TIMETABLE 

ERA 

PERIOD 

YEARS AGO CHARACTERISTIC LIFE 

Mesozoic 

Triassic 

170 million 

Age of reptiles 


' Carboniferous 

220 million 

Great coal age, 

Abundant plants 


Devonian 

300 million 

Primitive fishes, 

First known land plants 

Paleozoic 

Silurian 

350 million 

Age of invertebrate animals 


Ordovician 

400 million 

First primitive vertebrates 


Cambrian 

500 million 

No known land animals 

Proterozoic 


600 million 

Primitive life 

Archeozoic 


to 2 billion 

No determinable fossils 
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The geology of Nova Scotia is a complex one be¬ 
cause of the accumulation of these thick layers of sedi¬ 
ments, and the successive upheaval and erosion of the 
land which produced the forms in which they appear 
today. The ranges are made up largely of rocks that 
were formed originally from sand, mud, and calcare¬ 
ous ooze in a fairly horizontal stratification in what 
must have been a great inland sea. As the bottom of 
this sea slowly subsided, layer after layer was added. 
The composition of these sediments and the thickness 
of the layers were apparently controlled by distance 
from the shore, depth of water, and the composition 
of the various deposits. 

In these sediments were buried specimens of the 
plant and animal life existing at the time, and now 
in the form of fossils they help in reconstructing the 
history of the land through the ages. In the Pre-Cam¬ 
brian rocks are found the primitive invertebrates, 
Algae, the earliest known fossils, which are followed 
by those of the age of shelled or higher invertebrates. 
Fossils of fish first appear in the Silurian and Devo¬ 
nian rocks, and the creation of pools of petroleum is 
attributed to enormous concentrations of marine 
growth trapped in inland seas or basins. 

The age of amphibians and tree-like forms came 
with the formation of the Carboniferous and Permian 
rocks, and it was in the Carboniferous age that Nova 
Scotia’s great deposits of gypsum, limestone, and salt 
were formed. It was during Ibis period that the luxuri¬ 
ous plant growth, which thrived under semitropical 
conditions, produced the materials which later formed 
the great coal resources of the province. 

Af ter the Permian age, came the rocks of the Trias- 
sic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous ages, the heyday of rep¬ 
tiles and dinosaurs. Of this geologic group only the 
rocks of the Triassic period have been recognized in 
Nova Scotia. 

Grooves, or striae, formed by the glacial ice in its 
ponderous progress across the land, are found in ex¬ 
posures of bedrock at various places in the province. 
The best known of these are at Point Pleasant Park at 
Halifax. The glacial drift becomes so heavy in some 
parts of the province as to form dome-like hills called 
“drumlins.” Several of these occur in Halifax, includ¬ 
ing two islands in the harbor, and more than 200 
drumlins may be seen in the Mahone Bay region. Their 
locations indicate that the glacial ice moved in a 
southeasterly direction. The glaciers also left telltale 
signs of their progress in the form of eskers, narrow 
ledges of sand and gravel, a long chain of which is 
found in the vicinity of the Sydney River from East 
Bay to Sydney Bridge. 

The well-preserved stumps of trees that formed 
a forest ages ago and were drowned by the sea are 
found at several locations along the shore of the Bay 
of Fundy. The stumps of trees, still firmly held by their 
roots, are to be seen at St. Lawrence and at Yarmouth 
at low tide. 

Along the northern shore of Nova Scotia on the Bay 
of Fundy is the North Mountain Range, which is com¬ 
posed of lava, or what is known as “trap” rock. This 
range stretches from Cape Blomidon to Brier Island, 
a distance of 120 miles, and is crossed by tidal gaps at 
three points. Petite Passage, Grand Passage, and 
the well-known Digby Gap. The North Mountain 



The cathedral-like stope with crystal pillars of salt deep in 
the Mala gash Salt Mine in northwestern Nova Scotia. 

Range and the Cobequid Range to the northeast of it 
are separated by Minas Channel and the Minas Basin. 
The Cobequid Mountains reach from the end of the 
Bay of Fundy to the vicinity of Pictou at a distance 
of more than 70 miles. There mountains are composed 
chiefly of crystalline rocks, such as granite, syenite, 
diabase, and felsite. Further to the northeast, where 
the Cabot Trail circles the northern part of Cape 
Breton Island, are found the remains of an ancient 
Atlantic upland which forms a 1,200-foot tableland. In 
this region lies the Cape Breton Highlands National 
Park which offers some of the most magnificent scen¬ 
ery of eastern North America. 

If the Norsemen, as some believe, landed on Nova 
Scotia about the year 1000 A.D., they may have seen 
the dark outcropping of coal seams along the coastal 
cliffs of Cape Breton Island. Whether John Sebastian 
Cabot, who visited Nova Scotia in 1498, discovered 
coal no one knows. However, Nicholas Denys, who 
was appointed governor of the province by the King 
of France in 1637, was quick to report that “there is a 
mountain of very good coal four leagues up Sydney 
Harbor, of a quality equal to any in France.” 

Nova Scotia’s coal fields are among the important 
deposits of the continent and are a valuable economic 
resource for eastern Canada. The coal is bituminous, 
and while the quality varies according to location, the 
coal from the Sydney area on Cape Breton has proved 
valuable for blast-furnace coke and is used in large 
quantities by the steel mills in that region. This in¬ 
cludes the famous Bras d’Or Lake district, Sydney 
Mines, New Waterford, Glace Bay to Morien in Cape 
Breton County. There are also mines at Chimney 
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Donald J. MacNeil (left) Professor of Geology at St. Francis 
Xavier University, and Walter L. Whitehead, ’13, Associate 
Professor of Geology at who together share in the 

direction and progress of the Geological Center. 

Comer, St. Rose, Inverness, Mabou, and Port Hood in 
Inverness County. The Pictou mining region includes 
Westville, Thorburn, and Stellarton, where the mines 
are the deepest coal workings in the world. There are 
also important mines at Springhill, Joggins, River He¬ 
bert, Maccan, and Chignecto in Cumberland County 
in the region adjacent to New Brunswick. 

Many of the coal seams of the Sydney region dip 
seaward, and the workings of a number of mines ex¬ 
tend several miles from shore beneath the ocean. 

Nova Scotia’s coal production in 1949 amounted to 
6,196,322 tons, and, in addition to supplying an im¬ 
portant part of the needs of eastern Canada, the 
province shipped a considerable tonnage to the 
United States and South America. 

Next in importance to coal is Nova Scotia’s produc¬ 
tion of gypsum, of which the province has one of the 
largest deposits on the continent. This is the source of 
more than 92 per cent of Canada’s supply of this im¬ 
portant mineral. Enormous quantities of gypsum are 
shipped to the United States, which is the principal 
market, and the reserves will meet all requirements 
for years to come. Gypsum has been mined in Nova 
Scotia for more than a century and was an important 
product during the Revolutionary War, when farmers 
found it profitable to quarry the rock by hand from 
their own lands. Production in 1949 was 2,558,891 tons. 

The gypsum deposits of the province originated in 
the Carboniferous age and are found in association 
with limestone and other rocks. The deposits range in 
thickness from a few feet to approximately 200 feet. 
The chief use for gypsum, or calcium sulphate, is in 
the manufacture of plaster and wallboards, but it is 


also an important ingredient of thermal-insulating 
materials and of Portland cement. 

In the form of ornamental stone, which is suitable 
chiefly for interior decorations, gypsum is known as 
alabaster, and it is also the chief constituent of plaster 
of Paris. The paper industry also uses very finely pul¬ 
verized gypsum as a filler, and it is employed for the 
same purpose in the manufacture of certain textiles, 
as well as in paints, insecticides, explosives, cosmetics, 
chalk, linoleum, and oilcloth. 

Salt is an important mineral resource of Nova Scotia 
and is produced both by mining and by evaporating 
brine pumped from drilled wells. Most of the salt 
produced in Canada is used for agricultural uses and 
dairy products, and for the preservation of meats and 
fish. The production in 1949 was 85,090 tons. 

Although farmers made use of the salt springs much 
earlier, the commercial production of salt in Nova Sco¬ 
tia apparently began about 1813, when a two-foot 
shaft was sunk near a salt spring in Pictou County. Al¬ 
though this operation was not successful, brine from 
the nearby spring was later used for the manufacture 
of salt. One of the largest of Nova Scotia’s salt mines 
is at Malagash, and others are found in widely sep¬ 
arated parts of the northern section of the province. 
One of the largest is at Nappan, where two holes were 
drilled and salt was struck at a depth of 812 feet. This 
operation is capable of producing 170 tons of salt a 
day by means of evaporators. In holes drilled in search 
of petroleum, salt has been encountered at depths of 
more than 1,000 feet in zones several thousand feet 
thick. In the Mabou region in Inverness County, the 
salt zone reached from a depth of 1,395 feet to the 
bottom of the hole at 5,579 feet. In another operation, 
salt was found at 4,480 feet and had not been pene¬ 
trated when drilling operations were stopped at a 
depth of 6,869 feet. 

While Nova Scotia is not distinguished for the 
production of gold, the metal is widely distributed 
throughout the province and has been mined from at 
least 1860, and possibly earlier. Indications are that 
the province has large bodies of gold-bearing ore of 
low or medium grade. The production of gold in 1949 
was 105,750 ounces, and the total production from 
1862 to the end of 1949 was 1,143,360,112 ounces. The 
undying lure of gold keeps prospectors active, how¬ 
ever, and the search for promising outcrops of gold- 
bearing rock goes on continually. 

The wide variety of Nova Scotia’s minerals is a chal¬ 
lenge to further study and research on ways and means 
to make it profitable to mine and process deposits 
which have little economic value under present 
methods of treatment. In the work of the Nova Scotia 
Center for Geological Sciences lies not only new hope 
of developing these resources, but the expectation that 
it will lead to the discovery of new and richer deposits 
of minerals, as well as petroleum, for all of which 
there are encouraging geological signs. 

Whatever the Center may accomplish in the field of 
economic geology it will be no more important and 
heartening than the significance of this joint enterprise 
of academic and governmental groups of two great 
countries sharing in the truest sense of international 
good will the fruits of friendship and technological 
progress. 
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The Mesquite Tree and the Southwest 

Long Praised for Its Beauty and Great Usefulness, 
the Hardy Mesquite Is Now Being Fought as a 
Merciless Invader of Cattle-Grazing Land 

By CARL C. WRIGHT 


F ROM the period of exploration and conquest in 
the Sixteenth Century to the present era of in¬ 
dustrial development, the mesquite tree is the 
Southwest’s most impressive figure in the family of 
woody plants. Though recent control and eradication 
of mesquite for better livestock ranges may threaten 
the tree’s prestige, its significance in primitive culture 
and history is indeed far-reaching. 

A godsend to Indian and pioneer, the mesquite has 
been praised for its usefulness and its beauty; and un¬ 
til the rise of extensive livestock industries in the 
1930’s, the tree was rarely regarded as a menace. To¬ 
day most livestock producers and ecologists look upon 
mesquite as noxious brush, a merciless invader which 
robs the range lands of valuable grasses, and causes 
difficulty in the handling of cattle. That range owners 
have reason to be concerned can hardly be denied, 
since about 50,000,000 acres of grassland in Texas 
alone are said to be infested. But it is hoped by many t 
people of the Southwest that an intelligent program 
of control, rather than a program of wholesale destruc¬ 
tion, will be followed. 

This stand is valid, they say, if only for practical rea¬ 
sons. Soils with a scanty grass cover which are subject 
to blowing would not be helped through the elimina¬ 
tion of shrubs and trees, owing to the danger of wind 
and water erosion. But there are other reasons; appre¬ 
ciation for the beauty of the tree is felt by thousands 
of people, and few who know the Southwest’s history 
fail to recognize the tree’s significant role. 

Defenders of the mesquite tree praise its good qual¬ 
ities. The tree produces a nutritious bean relished by 
livestock; it greens out in the spring and furnishes ten¬ 
der twigs for grazing; and the leaves are a forage, 
especially during droughts or before grasses are 
abundant. Mesquite wood is an excellent fuel and a 
durable material for fence posts. As a tree or a shrub, 
mesquite helps to prevent soil erosion. It provides a 
desirable shade for stock in a climate where a burning 
sun is characteristic. Its flowers are a source for pure, 
white honey. And some ranchmen claim that the tree’s 
long roots draw underground water to the surface dur¬ 
ing droughts and encourage the growth of grasses. 

When seeds of the mesquite were sent in 1930 from 
Honolulu to Bahrein, a small island off the coast of 
Arabia, this plant had encircled the globe. From Chile 
and Brazil in South America it ranges north to south- 
central Kansas, flourishing especially in Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, and is found in the West Indies, 
Australia, Africa, Persia, and India. A member of the 


mimosa family, the mesquite belongs to the genus 
Acacia, of which there are about 300 species. The 
three varieties in the United States are generally classi¬ 
fied as: honey mesquite ( Prosopis juliflora var. g lan- 
dulosa ); velvet mesquite (P. juliflora var. velutina ); 
and western honey mesquite (P. juliflora var. 
Toney ana). 

Typically a shrub or a tree, mesquite varies in 
growth habits, which are affected by climate, mois¬ 
ture, and soils. In fertile land it may reach a height of 
40 feet and attain a trunk diameter of nearly three 
feet. Although frequently low-spreading with crooked 
branches, it is rarely symmetrical in shape. Whether a 
thorny shrub, a cluster of switches, or a tree, it has a 
well-developed root system, vertical and lateral roots 
growing to enormous lengths. Pioneers who found 
gnarled mesquite on the dry plains decided that fires 
had driven this tree underground; they “dug for 
wood” in “subterranean forests.” 

Random glances at the mesquite in history reveal 
its usefulness to mankind. An early account of the 
mesquite bean as food is found in Cabeza de Vaca’s 
narrative. Indians filled a dirt hole with beans and 
ground them into a meal with a wooden pestle. The 
meal was transferred to baskets and covered with 
water. A banquet followed this simple process, which 
for several hundred years was known to various tribes 
of American Indians. A writer in the Report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture for 1870 describes the 
food products of Indians with special emphasis on 
mesquite beans: 

They are not only nutritious, but a preventive of thirst, 
having an agreeable blending of acidity and sweetness, 
somewhat like the early harvest apple. The pods, when in 
their fresh ripe state, are put into a wooden or stone 
mortar and bruised, then emptied into an earthen dish, 
mixed with water and allowed to stand for a few hours, 
the result being a cold porridge or mush ... As the fruit 
or bean-like pods ripen they are gathered for winter use, 
being thoroughly dried and stored in cylindrical-shaped 
baskets . . . The Indian women pound the dry pods until 
reduced to a fine powder, which being mixed with a little 
water, is pressed into large thick cakes of several pounds 
weight, and dried in the sun, to be used as circumstances 
require. 

George Wilkins Kendall, a member of the Santa Fe 
expedition, which left Austin, Texas, in 1841, states in 
his journal that when “provisions and coffee fell short,” 
the men ate mesquite beans “raw in immense quanti¬ 
ties, and also either roasted or boiled them.” The Mex¬ 
icans used beans in making “beer as well as sugar.” 
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Long before the middle of the Nineteenth Century, 
as Josiah Gregg states in his Commerce of the Prairies 
(published in 1844), the mesquite tree in the South¬ 
west had “attained some celebrity.” Books written by 
Spanish naturalists on the plants of New Spain soon 
after the conquest of Mexico by Cortes show that most 
uses of the mizquitil originated with the Indians, who 
gave what they knew to the Mexicans. And Ameri¬ 
cans entering the unsettled Southwest were amazed 
at the foods and remedies furnished by a tree which 
reminded them of the peach tree of Kentucky and 
Georgia. Indians and Mexicans not only used the bean 
for food, but also the leaves, bark, and gum for reme¬ 
dies in various diseases. 

In 1854 William B. Parker traveled through unex¬ 
plored Texas on an expedition commanded by Cap¬ 
tain Randolph B. Marcy and published a book 1 which 
gives impressions typical of many sojourners. “The 
tree grows singly,” he notes, “and at such regular in¬ 
tervals as to resemble a plantation, and so much like 
a peach orchard that one cannot divest himself of the 
idea . . .” lie tells an amusing story of a teamster 
“who one evening . . . with a load of stores, got be¬ 
hind the train, and on coming into camp without his 
team, was asked where he had left it. ‘Out in that old 
peach orchard,’ was his reply.” 

Parker also observes that mesquite wood “bums 
readily with a clear flame, leaving a very hot and per¬ 
fect coal, like hickory.” His greatest interest, however, 
was in the commercial possibilities of the gum he saw 
exuding from the tree, an amber product which even 
today receives the attention of chemurgy. “The sub¬ 
ject of employing the Indians, in collecting this gum, 
was seriously entertained by gentlemen on the fron¬ 
tier . . . and no doubt the experiment will be made 
with every probability of profitable success. . . .” 2 

Whether this particular project succeeded is not 
known, but the Report of the Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture for 1872 shows that in 1871 the gum was “an 
article of export, some 12,000 pounds having been 
gathered in Bexar County [Texas], and as much more 
between that and the coast.” Shipped to the East, this 
gum was employed in the manufacture of both gum- 
drops and mucilage. 

In a biological survey of Texas at the turn of the 
century a federal agent wrote that mesquite gum 
needed “only introduction to a market to become of 
commercial value.” It had long been used in Mexico in 
the preparation of medicines; dissolved in water, the 
gum served as a gargle for sore throat. For the Pimas it 
had been a treatment for sore eyes and open wounds. 
In 1945 the Texas Forest Service of Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas reported that one type 
of mesquite gum could be used as “a substitute for 
gum arabic, gum tragacanth, Indian gum, and ghatti 
gum, of which the United States imports 10,000,000 
pounds annually. These gums are used in the manu¬ 
facture of pharmaceuticals, confections, mucilage, tex¬ 
tiles, and cigars.” 

Perhaps no part of the mesquite has served so well 
as its durable wood with a wide range of uses. Lipan 

1 William B. Parker, Notes Taken during the Expedition 
Commanded by Captain R. B. Marcy through Unexplored 
Texas, page 105 (Philadelphia: Hays and Zell, 1856). 

s Parker, opus cited, page 170. 


and Apache Indians made bows of mesquite. In 1810 
the Mexican leader Morelos fought the Spanish with a 
cannon constructed from a mesquite log. Early settlers 
in the Southwest made pickets of mesquite and used 
the wood for joists, rafters, studs, and floors in their 
cabins and mills. Mesquite wood was “equal to that of 
cedar for the purposes of fences” and formed a “prin¬ 
cipal and suitable article for fire-wood,” writes Mary 
Austin Holley 3 , whose book on Texas was published 
in 1836. Describing the resources of Texas in 1858, J. 
De Cordova 4 says that mesquite wood was “used to 
the exclusion of every other wood for making hubs 
and spokes, and is highly spoken of, by shipwrights, 
for making the ribs and knees of small vessels. In 
durability it exceeds almost any other wood in use.” 

The city of San Antonio used hexagon-shaped 
blocks of mesquite to pave a street in 1901. Such pav¬ 
ings are said to last a quarter of a century without seri¬ 
ous deterioration. Although a survey in South Texas of 
the commercial possibilities of mesquite wood in 1916 
showed that only 10 per cent of the wood examined 
was suitable for logging, recent research indicates that 
opportunities may lie in another direction. According 
to the report made by the Texas Forest Service: “It 
appears that chemical processes — in which the mate¬ 
rial may be used in bulk in the form of chips or wood 
fiber — hold the key to any industrial opportunities for 
utilization of great volumes of mesquite or brush.” 

Unfortunately utilization research thus far has not 
been adequate to determine what products could 
profitably be manufactured from woody fiber, which 
may be an excellent chemical raw material. Produc¬ 
tion of tannin for the hide and oil industries and fiber 
f for paper and paperboard products may well prove 
to be feasible. 

The singular story of the mesquite’s extensive inva¬ 
sion of the treeless regions of the Southwest probably 
begins with its entrance from Mexico, where herds of 
horses and cattle were turned loose by Spanish explor¬ 
ers. These animals and the wildlife — buffalo, rodents, 
and birds — undoubtedly dispersed the mesquite’s 
hard-cased seed far north of the Rio Grande. The vig¬ 
orous seedlings found competition from native grasses, 
but these grasses were weakened first through burn¬ 
ing by Indians and later through overpasturing by the 
white man. 

Pioneers also burned accumulated grasses each year 
to protect their homes from accidental fires and, or so 
they thought, to improve pasturage for their horses 
and cattle. Although “burning over” probably did 
much to hold mesquite in check, it certainly ruined 
hundreds of acres of good sod and paved the way for 
rapid infestation as soon as the practice was 
discontinued. 

By 1875 the buffalo had disappeared from the prai¬ 
ries, and the Indians had been removed from Texas by 
act of Congress. For almost a decade the grasslands 
were, in a sense, left unmolested. The years from 1874 
to 1884, according to Jared G. Smith, an agrostologist 
for the Department of Agriculture in 1908, “may be 
(Continued on page 376) 

3 Texas, page 17 (Lexington, Ky.: J. Clarke and Company, 
1836). 

4 Texas: Her Resources and Her Public Men, page 273 
(Philadelphia: E. Crozet, 1858). 
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The Great Dream —II 


In the Continued Search for the Great Southland, Australia and Many 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean Were Discovered. But the Myth of the 
Fabulous Southland Was Exploded by Captain Cook in 1775 

By WILLY LEY 


AT this point it is necessary to go back for a few 
L\ decades and to discuss business. Just after these 
ii first big trips by da Gama for Portugal and by 
Columbus for Spain, the heads of both governments 
realized that their efforts at exploration, colonization, 
and long-distance commerce would lead to deadly 
rivalry. There would be clashes on far-off coasts; there 
would be disputing claims from both sides. There 
would be war between them, sooner or later. They had 
the choice of going to war with each other right then 
and there, or to attempt mediation before anything 
happened. 

So both went to the pope, and the head of the 
Church was willing to settle these worldly matters, too. 
The pope, Alexander VI, Borgia, 
decided as follows: he drew a 
line around the globe, going from 
pole to pole, partitioning the 
earth into a Western and an 
Eastern Hemisphere. The East¬ 
ern Hemisphere enclosed the 
larger portion of Greenland; and 
of the Americas the eastern 
"bulge” of South America — 
roughly the Brazil of today. It 
included all of Europe, Africa, 

Arabia, India, and Asia except 
for its eastern tip. That hemi¬ 
sphere was handed over to the 
Portuguese, to colonize all land 
in it that did not already belong 
to somebody else; to trade with 
all the countries in it that would 
accept such trade. It might be 
better to say that the Spaniards 
were to keep out of that hemi¬ 
sphere, even though Spain itself 
was in it, of course. On the other 
hand, the Portuguese had no 
rights in the other hemisphere — 
all of North and most of South 
America, and everything east of 
Korea. 

The agreement worked well, 
especially as far as the Americas 
were concerned where that line 
could be well determined. But 
when it came to the other half 
of the meridian, things became 


difficult. It is true that the Portuguese concentrated 
on the spice trade, while the Spaniards preferred 
gold. But the Spaniards would accept some spice 
trade too, and the prize, the Spice Islands, the 
Moluccas, were just on that line. 

Saying that they were right on that dividing line 
means to express the most conciliatory point of view. 
Both Portugal and Spain were convinced that the 
Moluccas were on their side of the fine. Each country 
had no trouble finding several recognized expert ge¬ 
ographers ready to a man to swear any oath that the 
Moluccas really belonged to Spain, or to Portugal. 
Still it did not come to war between these countries, 
and after many impressive announcements of various 



Western Hemisphere as reproduced in the globe of Johannes Schoner constructed 
in 1520. The Pacific and the Americas are considerably reduced in size and the 
Terra Incognita of other cartographers becomes the Brasilia Inferior of Schoner. The 
presence of the large mass of southland on Schoner’s globe stimulated Sixteenth-Cen¬ 
tury explorers to search for the mythical rich land. 
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Map of the world prepared by Orontius Fineus 
in 1531 had, as a prominent feature, a huge 
continental area to which Fineus gave the 
name Terra Australis. This beautiful map by 
Oronce Fine, to use another form of his name, 
influenced Mercator in the preparation of his 
more detailed map of the world, produced 
seven years later. 


kinds, the two rivals made an amicable 
agreement. On April 22, 1529, the 
Crown of Portugal paid to the Crown 
of Spain 350,000 gold pieces for a tem¬ 
porary settlement. The Moluccas were 
to be regarded as being west of the 
papal meridian, so that they belonged 
to Portugal alone. In case a later im¬ 
proved geography should establish that 
they would have belonged to Portugal 
anyway, the Spanish Crown was to 
return the sum — hence “temporary 
agreement” pending the improvement 
of the science of geography. 

The Portuguese were happier with 
the settlement than the Spaniards. Their 
spice trade flourished. But a sum of 
money, even 350,000 gold pieces, does 
not last endlessly. The Spaniards felt 
that they had lost something and 
began to look for more unknown land. 
Terra Australis, so neatly pictured on 
Schoner’s globe, was a big temptation. 
It should be found . . . and Captain de 
Retes’ report about his New Guinea 
Coast found eager listeners. Besides, 
it was not just that one geographer, 
Schoner, who drew the Terra Australis: 
Oronce Fine (Orontius Fineus) had 
produced a most beautiful map with 
Terra Australis in 1531. In fact, he was 
the inventor of that name. Before him, 
the Terra Australis had been called 
“Continent of the Antipodes,” Brasilia 
Inferior, or, most of the time, simply 
Terra Incognita, “unknown land.” And 
Oronce Fine had influenced another car- 



GroefilaiTf 


.INDIA' 


Mare Indicum 


TERRA AVSTRALIS 


. i l.i Adapted from Nordenskiold’s Facsimile Atlas 

tographer, a Flemish gentleman by the 

name of Gerhard Kremer. Now “Kremer” means “mer- of the objectives of Bering’s expedition to find out 
chant,” so naturally Gerhard Kremer, in due course of whether there was such a strait, or whether Siberia 


growing up, became known as Gerardus Mercator. and Alaska were hanging together. 


Mercator put Fine’s Terra Australis on his map of 
the world of 1538 and, later, on his famous Chart of 
the World of 1569, the much admired masterpiece of 
map making for generations. It was the great authority 
which could not contain a mistake. If the great Ger¬ 
ardus Mercator showed Terra Australis on his chart, 
well, then, there was such a continent — and the 
inability of seamen to find it was simply plain inability 
on their part. And it is a wonderful map. Europe and 
Africa look just as they do on our maps. Asia is gener¬ 
ally correct except that there are uncertainties about 
the coast line of the extreme northeast of Siberia; 


South America was drawn too wide in its southern 
parts, but the beautiful feature was Terra Australis. 
Tierra del Fuego was part of it. From there on, the 
coast line ran east at about the same degree of lati¬ 
tude, approaching Africa a bit more closely, then form¬ 
ing a big gulf just south of Ceylon to turn straight north 
immediately afterwards. Terra Australis almost 
touches Java, is separated by a narrow channel only 
from New Guinea, and then continues to join with 
Tierra del Fuego again. 

The Mercator chart not only became standard in it¬ 
self, but also influenced countless other maps of which 


well, that was before Vitus Bering set out on his long the more famous ones are those of Tommaso Porcac- 
trek across Russia and Siberia. Mercator guessed chi, Joannes Myritius, Comelis de Jonde, Ortelius, and 
correctly at the existence of Bering Strait; it was one Matthias Quadus. Quadus’ map was dated 1608. 
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We return now from the strain of map making to the 
even more strenuous business of finding what the 
maps portrayed. As has been said, the Spaniards were 
especially interested after having sold the rights to the 
Moluccas. They were determined to find themselves 
more business elsewhere, and in 1567 the Viceroy of 
Peru sent General Mendana with two ships to find 
Terra Australis. 

Things had certainly changed since the time of the 
first exploratory trips from Portugal. Then Terra Aus¬ 
tralis was anticipated with some trepidation; if it ex¬ 
isted it would block the way to East India, the goal of 
the journeys. Now Terra Australis was a goal in itself 
for colonization and commerce. The Spaniards were 
not only sure that it existed (Fine and the first Merca¬ 
tor map said so) but they also were certain that it was 
inhabited. Several priests were taken along to begin 
missionary work from the moment of landing. 


Although lacking the presumed geo¬ 
graphical details of Terra Australis 
which appear on the Fineus map of the 
world, the famous map of the world by 
Gerardus Mercator, of 1538, portrays 
F.urope, Africa, and Asia auite well 
(except for northeast Siberia) and does 
a very creditable job of the Americas. 
This map influenced the work of other 
important cartographers of the Six¬ 
teenth Century. 

Alvaro de Mendana had been 
sent to “discover certain islands 
and a continent” in the South 
Seas. He failed as far as the con¬ 
tinent was concerned. He might 
have made good on his orders by 
finding Australia, but he discov¬ 
ered “certain islands”: the Solo¬ 
mons. Mendana hesitated for a 
generation’s life span to colonize 
the islands he had discovered. 
At long last he set out to do so, 
in 1595, having one Pedro Fer¬ 
nandes de Queiros as his chief 
pilot. Mendana died while the 
expedition was on its way, and 
Queiros succeeded him in com¬ 
mand. The result was that the 
islands were not found at all. 

Queiros returned to Peru and 
thence to Spain. That he had 
failed to find Ophir (the Solo¬ 
mons) was just a minor misfor¬ 
tune and did not matter much. 
After all, there was still Terra 
Australis to be discovered. He 
went to the pope and told him 
how many millions of souls 
waited to be saved on Terra 
Australis. He went to the king 
of Spain and besieged him with 
countless petitions stressing the 
riches of the unfound lands. 
Finally, the king was either con¬ 
vinced or weakened and in 1603 
a royal cedula was issued send¬ 
ing Queiros on his way to Terra Australis with three 
ships. The second in command was a navigator by 
the name of Luis Vaez de Torres. 

After a journey which changed course about once a 
day for the purpose of avoiding real and imaginary 
storms, the expedition reached the New Hebrides (the 
name was given much later) and found a fair-sized is¬ 
land among them. It is often called Merena and is about 
as large as our smallest state. That, however, did not 
faze Sefior Queiros. The Terra Australis was formally 
annexed to Spain, there was the laying of a corner¬ 
stone for a city of New Jerusalem, and the formal 
christening of a middle-sized rivulet as New Jordan. 
Three solemn masses were said, and Senor Queiros 
added a toast to the king. The island was christened 
Austrialia del Espiritu Santo — “Southern Land of the 
Holy Spirit.” It is more than likely that there was even 
some punning in the name, taking advantage of the 
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Nautical chart of the world, of 1569, by Gerardus Mercator and employing the cylindrical projection named after Mercator. This 
type of projection found wide favor with navigators during the great period of exploration, since all points are shown at their cor¬ 
rect compass courses from one another. Copyright notice, directions for measuring distances, and explanations of the method and 
purpose of the map cover portions of the original map. These pieces of text are omitted here, which explains why certain areas 

appear to be uncharted. 


similarity between the words Australis (south) and the 
name of “Austria” which was then a fief of the Span¬ 
ish king and emperor. 

All this was followed by the interesting anticlimax 
that Senor Queiros decided to go home quickly, leav¬ 
ing Torres with two ships in the New Hebrides. 
Queiros presumably thought that everything had been 
accomplished save for the proper presentation of his 
feat, and he was the man to take care of that aspect. 
He sat down and wrote and wrote and wrote. During 
the period from 1607 to 1610 alone, he sent 50 long 
memorials and petitions to the Crown of Spain. He 
“was convinced” that Espiritu Santo was larger than 
all Europe, richer than Peru at the time of its discov¬ 
ery, more thickly populated than Cuba, and over its 
plains roamed enormous herds of wild cattle. That 
there are no native cattle in the whole Pacific region 
did not disturb him; but nobody believed him anyway. 

Australia, the real Australia, was then still unknown, 
but it was seen very soon after for the first time just 
because of Queiros. His second in command, Torres, 
who should have been the expedition’s leader, had 
waited for two weeks for the reappearance of Queirds’ 
ship that had vanished in the dark of a stormy night. 
Then he decided to depart and report at the nearest 
Spanish stronghold, the Philippines. Doing that he 
sailed through a then unknown strait (it now bears his 
name) passing along the still unknown southern coast 
of New Guinea. To his left he saw what looked like 
distant islands; they were the mountains of Cape York, 
the northern tip of Australia. 


Queiros’ fabulous accounts were not believed, and 
Torres’ straightforward report was not even forwarded 
from the Philippines. The British found it in the ar¬ 
chives of Manila a century and a half later and saw to 
it that at least the strait through which Torres had 
sailed was named after him. The Queiros episode was 
annoying for everybody concerned, but it did not dam¬ 
age the reputation of Terra Australis. Things like 
that had happened before. People had claimed 
that they had traveled to America, and it had turned 
out to be a hoax. But that had not changed the fact 
that America existed. 

However, the story of Terra Australis was then 
taken out of Spanish hands and passed on to another 
nation: the Dutch. The first connection of the Dutch 
with Terra Australis was damaging to the great South¬ 
land. One of the main reasons why it had been put on 
the map had been Magellan’s statement that he had 
seen land to his left when passing south of South Amer¬ 
ica: Tierra del Fuego. In 1616 Willem Corneliszoon 
Schouten and Jaakob Le Maire sailed around Tierra 
del Fuego in the south, discovering Cape Hoorn.® 
Schouten then knew that this was just a group of is¬ 
lands. He was uncertain about only one of them, the 
easternmost, called Staatenland. Staatenland’s insular 
nature had not been definitely established. It might 

° This is the spelling which should he used. The Cape was 
named after one of Le Maire’s ships which in turn was named 
after the Dutch city of Hoorn. It became known later that 
Francis Drake had perfect knowledge of the insular nature of 
Tierra del Fuego some 38 years before Schouten and Le Maire. 
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still be a cape of Terra Australis. Hendrick Brouwer 
solved that problem in 1643; Staatenland was an island 
too. 

At this point the real southern continent, Australia, 
slowly begins to seep into the story. Luis Vaez de 
Torres had seen it from a distance without realizing 
what it was. A French navigator, Guillaume le Testu, 
is reported to have seen it; a Portuguese captain also 
figures in the early history of Australia, and, of course, 
several Dutch captains, who, because of the Dutch 
possessions in the East Indies were, after all, nearby. 
It would be comparatively easy to evaluate their 
claims if people had not been biased in favor of Terra 
Australis. As it is, one can never be sure about these 
narratives. They may refer to the coast of the fifth 
continent, or they may have been colored by Merca¬ 
tor’s wonderful chart. 

From 1600 on, there exists a curious touchstone for 
the reports. In the course of time, Terra Australis had 
acquired all the attributes of a fairy-tale land; it had 
luxuriant tropical vegetation and beautiful inhabi¬ 
tants, gold was an ordinary metal, and diamonds and 
emeralds were reported as numerous as pebbles on 
the beach. 

By contrast the real Australia was an immense dis¬ 
appointment. The vegetation was not tropical, the 
coast was generally uninviting and completely devoid 
of gems. The aborigines, if encountered, were not at 
all beautiful; in short, all those who were disap¬ 
pointed with the coast they attained — all those who 
gave vent to that disappointment by disparaging re¬ 
marks — were the men who had really set foot on 
Australia. 

By 1642 Australia’s West Coast was generally 
Icnown to the Dutch under the name of New Holland. 
In that year the governor of the Dutch East Indies, 


Anton van Diemen, ordered Abel Janszoon Tasman 
to sail from Batavia and establish the truth about 
Terra Australis, especially with reference to the New 
Holland Coast. 

Tasman left, sailing a course which was carefully 
calculated either to bring him to the coast of Terra 
Australis or else to lead around New Holland to what¬ 
ever open seas there were on the other side. After a 
long journey he reached what was unmistakably a 
southern cape, a southern ending of a continent, like 
Cape Agulhas in Africa. Tasman thought that it was 
the southern end of what we now call Australia, and 
in honor of his governor he called it Van Diemen’s 
Land. Actually, it was not even Australia proper any¬ 
more; it was the southern end of the large island now 
known, in his honor, as Tasmania. 

Going on for another thousand miles he saw land 
again, looking with amazement at the snow-covered 
high mountains of the “Alps” of the South Island of 
New Zealand. Then he turned north, sailed through 
the Tasman Sea between Australia and New 
Zealand, and returned to the Dutch Indies. 

Australia had been rounded, but even Tasman did 
not dare to delete Terra Australis from the map. He 
had seen land with high mountains; it might stretch 
all the way to Staatenland near Tierra del Fuego. 
While Tasman was writing this, Brouwer sailed 
around Staatenland, but it did not matter because 
what Tasman himself had seen was certainly more 
than a small island. 

During the first decades of the Eighteenth Century 
scientific reasoning began to follow another path. 
Slowly it became clear that Terra Australis, if it ex¬ 
isted at all, was an Antarctic Continent. All the coasts 
still unidentified as islands, all the coasts still under 
suspicion of being outposts of Terra Australis, had ac- 
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quired the same characteristic: these coasts were no 
longer under the green cover of tropical vegetation in 
warm waters, blending with the sky and the sea and 
distance, they all shone clearly and brightly with the 
reflection of snow on high mountains. 

A report from a French vessel under the command 
of Lozier Bouvet enhanced that impression. Being 
some 800 miles south of Cape Town and a little west 
of it, Bouvet had found a coast from which a huge 
glacier seemed to flow into the sea. The weather had 
been bad, the visibility poor, and Bouvet had not been 
able to see much, but he was certain that it was not 
an iceberg but land, and he called it Cap de la Cir- 
concision. The term “cape” was used, of course, with 
reference to Terra Australis. It had always been sus¬ 
pected that there was much open sea between Africa 
and the Southland. Bouvet had now determined just 
how much open sea: over 800 miles. 

The extremely bad weather conditions in that zone 
— dense fog or rain almost all year round — rendered 
Bouvet’s “cape” a major puzzle of geographical sci¬ 
ence for the whole interval between 1739, the year of 
discovery, and 1899 when it was finally found by the 
oceanographic-survey steamer Valdivia. Long before 
that, it had become clear that Bouvet had not dis¬ 
covered a cape of a continent; the question was merely 
whether there actually was a small island somewhere 
down there, or whether he had been fooled by a large 
iceberg in spite of his assertion. It turned out to be a 
small island, which was actually just one large extinct 
volcano, completely glaciated. It can now be found as 
Bouvet Island on any map; politically, it is Norway’s. 

Before Lozier Bouvet’s report had even arrived in 
his homeland, the most versatile and generally great¬ 
est French naturalist of that period, Count Georges 
Louis Leclerc de Buffon, had formed a new opinion 
of Terra Australis. What he said seems to have been 
just an expression of the general feeling at that time. 

Terra Australis was still not abandoned, but Buffon 
did not doubt that this large continent was in the main 
an Antarctic Continent. Not completely so, but the 
bulk had to be sought beyond the Antarctic Circle. 
It was, Buffon wrote, a sixth continent, not directly 
connected with any one of the known five. It might 
still be the largest — as big as Asia, Africa, and Europe 
taken together. That the Antarctic should be colder 
than the Arctic, Buffon continued, was merely a 
wrong conclusion, formed because of the observed and 
presumably correct fact that Antarctic icebergs were 
larger than those of the Arctic, and that they, there¬ 
fore, could drift farther toward the equator before 
melting. 

But these large icebergs meant something different 
to Buffon. They indicated enormous rivers which 
could exist only on a large continent. They also indi¬ 
cated long chains of high mountains where the mois¬ 
ture to feed those rivers could condense. 

One more thing could be suspected from that evi¬ 
dence. Look at South America. It had been reached 
from the Atlantic, and consequently the low-lying sec¬ 
tions had become known first. They were inhabited 
by primitive races with no culture and no capacity 
for abstract thought, no organization, and poor tech¬ 
nology. But when the white race penetrated to the 
highlands, Peru, they found a highly developed sys¬ 


tem of political rule, a well-developed religion, high 
culture, and comparatively high technology. 

The aborigines of Australia could be compared to 
the natives of the South American lowlands. What 
would be more logical than to assume that Terra Aus¬ 
tralis, with its high mountains, had developed a simi¬ 
lar high culture like the highlands of South America? 
It was a fascinating idea, and it is almost regrettable 
that Buffon had guessed wrong. His ideas were the 
last attempt to maintain something of the magic of 
Terra Australis which had lasted throughout so many 
centuries of the past. 

While the book containing this last important South¬ 
land philosophy was still avidly read in France, an 
English shipmaster, who had worked his way up from 
common seaman in the British Navy, was surveying 
the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador. His splen¬ 
did work attracted favorable attention, and when it 
became necessary to send a ship to the South Seas, 
he was selected to be its captain. 

The name of the vessel was Endeavour, and the 
name of the captain was Cook, James Cook. Admiring 
contemporaries, and even more so the later genera¬ 
tions so much regarded him as the epitome of the great 
sailor, that his first name can be found only in en¬ 
cyclopedias nowadays. He was not James Cook, a cap¬ 
tain in the British Navy, he was Captain Cook. 

Captain Cook first sailed to Tahiti since the primary 
objective of the trip was the observation of a Venus 
transit across the disk of the sun, and Tahiti was the 
place to do it. That accomplished. Cook set out to 
solve the problem of Terra Australis, and the point 
where he began was that mountainous coast east of 
Australia which Tasman had seen. It was the only defi¬ 
nite thing anybody knew about Southland. Cook be¬ 
gan there. On October 6,1769, land was sighted. If it 
was the same that Tasman had seen, it would have to 
be a long northern promontory of Terra Australis, be¬ 
cause Cook was approaching from the other side. The 
thing to do was to try and sail around it; that would 
solve the question of whether it was a promontory or 
an island. A few months later the land had been 
rounded; it was the North Island of New Zealand. 

There was another land south of that large island. 
Was it a promontory or another island? By the end of 
March, 1770, that question had been disposed of too; 
the land first seen by Tasman was the South Island of 
New Zealand, and south of the South Island there was 
nothing but open sea — the same thing that Tasman 
had had to report about his Van Diemen’s Land. 

Captain Cook then returned through the Torres 
Strait, clearing up that old semimystery which had 
been a leftover from the Queiros expedition to Land 
of the Holy Spirit and went home. But now although, 
or rather because of the fact that he himself had de¬ 
stroyed the last reliable looking evidence for Terra 
Australis, he was really interested in the problem. The 
year 1772 found him on the high seas again; this time 
with two vessels, the Adventure and the Resolution, 
and for the avowed purpose of either finding or de¬ 
stroying the old Terra Australis. In the process of this 
journey he discovered New Caledonia, but that was 
after his first stab at Terra Australis had failed. He 
had one more spot on his map where the great South- 
0 Concluded on page 374) 
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Industrial Management Dean 

dward Pennell Brooks, T7, Vice-president and 
Director of Sears, Roebuck and Company, has 
been chosen to head the new School of Indus¬ 
trial Management at the Institute. The appointment 
of the Chicago industrial executive as dean of the 
school, which is to be established with the $5,250,000 
gift of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., was an¬ 
nounced by James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, President of 
M.I.T., to members of the M.I.T. Club of Chicago at 
its annual meeting on April 5. Mr. Brooks goes to his 
post in September, and the school, which is expected 
to give a new dimension to management as an aca¬ 
demic field, will open by the fall of 1952. 

The appointment followed an intensive study of the 
qualifications of a number of leading industrial ex¬ 
ecutives. The choice of Mr. Brooks to head the new 
school. Dr. Killian said, was based on his comprehen¬ 
sive industrial experience and his knowledge of the 
engineering implications of management. 

In announcing Mr. Brooks’s appointment. Dr. Kil¬ 
lian outlined plans for the school which have been 
under consideration for some time: 

The program represents, we believe, the most advanced 
concept of education and research on the problems of ad¬ 
ministration in technical industry. Our objective is to 
capitalize on the broad resources of science and engineer¬ 
ing at M.I.T. by correlating them with the complex prob¬ 
lems of industrial administration. If this is well done, we 
can hope to contribute in the most effective way, through 
instruction and research, to a broader status and higher 
scientific level of industrial management. This program 
calls for recognition that modern management has 
achieved the status of a science, and it calls for imagina¬ 
tion and bold exploration based on the highest profes¬ 
sional standards of teaching and research. 

In Mr. Brooks we have found a happy combination of 
those qualities which we believe to Be so important for 
organizing and administering the school. He not only has 
a thorough knowledge of modem industrial management 
and manufacturing procedures, but what is equally im- 
ortant, a basic understanding of the relationships of 
uman beings within an organization, as well as the rela¬ 
tionships and mutual obligations of business and society. 

Mr. Brooks is the son of Bertha P. and the late Harry 
D. Brooks. He was bom in Westbrook, Maine, on 
July 11,1895, from a family whose ancestors had lived 
in Maine for many generations as manufacturers, 
farmers, and merchants. After graduating from the 
Westbrook High School he entered M.I.T. and was 
graduated in the Class of 1917. He served in World 
War I as a first lieutenant in the First Engineers of the 
First Division, American Expeditionary Force, 1917 
to 1919, and was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross. Following his war service he studied at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris and, upon his return to this country, 
took advanced work at the New School for Social Re¬ 
search in New York. In World War II, he organized 


and was chairman of the Committee on Equipment 
and Materials on the Research and Development 
Board of the United States Military Establishment. 
He also served as vice-deputy in charge of the War 
Production Board Mission which visited China in 
1945. He has been awarded the Medal of Freedom as 
well as the Chinese Victory Medal. 

Mr. Brooks’s early business experience was gained 
with the American Cotton Oil Company, the Barrett 
Company, and Montgomery Ward Company. With 
the exception of the year 1933-1934, when he was as¬ 
sistant to the vice-president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, Mr. Brooks has been associated with 
Sears, Roebuck and Company since 1927. During 
those years he served as retail merchandise manager, 
district manager, supervisor of the mechandise de¬ 
partment, general factory manager, and he has been 
vice-president in charge of factories since 1939. He 
was elected a director of the company in 1941. In ad¬ 
dition, he is a director of the Erie Railroad Company, 
the Chicago Corporation, the Florence Stove Com¬ 
pany, the Seeger Refrigerator Company, Globe 
Union, Inc., Birtman Electric Company, and the 
Whirlpool Corporation. 
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Mr. Brooks served as a term member of the Cor¬ 
poration of the Institute from 1940-1945. He has also 
served as a director of the Chicago Community Fund 
since 1941, and as a director of the Chicago Chapter 
of the American Red Cross since 1942. 

The curriculum of the school will emphasize in¬ 
dustrial management, including not only the techni¬ 
cal aspects of business problems, but the broad field 
of human relationships. The program will embrace 
both undergraduate and graduate instruction, with an 
active research program co-ordinated with the cur¬ 
riculum. Problems of industrial management, as dis¬ 
tinct from finance and other types of business activity, 
will be stressed. 

Referring to Course XV, Dr. Killian said: “Our De¬ 
partment of Business and Engineering Administration 
and its flourishing courses will, of course, become an 
important part of the new program, and its activities 
will be extended in scope with a view to developing a 
self-contained unit concentrating on the specific prob¬ 
lems of industrial management.” 

Draper to Head Course XVI 

T he appointment of Professor Charles S. Draper, 
’26, as Head of the Department of Aeronautical 
Engineering at M.I.T., was announced by President 
Killian on April 3. Dr. Draper, whose appointment 
becomes effective on July 1, will succeed Professor 
Jerome C. Hunsaker,’12, who in 1914 founded at 
M.I.T. the first professional Course in Aeronautical 
Engineering in this country. He has been its head for 
many years and is internationally known as a pioneer 
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in aeronautical-engineering education. Dr. Hunsaker, 
who asked to be relieved of administrative responsi¬ 
bility for the Department, will continue as a professor 
until his retirement next year. 

Dr. Draper, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, 
has been deputy head of the Department as well as 
director of the Instrumentation Laboratory, which he 
will continue to administer for the time being. 

The Department of Aeronautical Engineering at 
M.I.T. grew from the graduate course established by 
Dr. Hunsaker, who was graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1908 and also holds the de¬ 
grees of master of science and doctor of science from 
M.I.T. Dr. Hunsaker spent the summer of 1913 in 
England on the staff of the wind-tunnel research group 
of the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington, 
and from there he went to Paris to assist Gustave Eiffel 
in wind-tunnel studies of model airplanes. 

Upon his return to this country in 1914, he was 
granted leave from the Navy to come to M.I.T. to 
establish the Course in Aeronautical Engineering. In 
1916 Dr. Hunsaker was recalled to duty in the Navy. 
The new course, by that time well established, con¬ 
tinued to grow through the years. In 1933 Dr. Hun¬ 
saker returned to the Institute to become head of the 
Department of Aeronautical Engineering, and he also 
served for a time as head of the Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering Department. 

Dr. Draper is a member of the Scientific Advisory 
Board of the Air Force and a panel member of the 
Research and Development Board of the National 
Military Establishment. Over the past 22 years he 
has made notable contributions in teaching and re¬ 
search at the Institute. He has had wide experience in 
the fields of aeronautical power plants, flight testing, 
vibration measurements, aeronautical instruments, 
and control engineering, with special attention to ap¬ 
plications of gyroscopic principles for military and 
commercial equipment. During the past 10 years, his 
research has been principally concerned with antiair¬ 
craft fire control for the United States Navy and air¬ 
borne fire control equipment for the Air Force. At the 
present time, developments made under Professor 
Draper’s supervision are in wide use by both the Air 
Force and the Navy. 

Dr. Draper is responsible for an extended curricu¬ 
lum of courses in the fields of instrument engineering 
and fire control. These courses include not only regu¬ 
lar instruction by the Instrument Section of the Aero¬ 
nautical Engineering Department but also classified 
work leading to degrees for Navy and Air Force offi¬ 
cers in armament and fire control. 

Dr. Draper was born in Windsor, Mo., on October 
2, 1901. He is the son of Dr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Draper, and started his education in the primary and 
high schools of Windsor. His college work began in 
arts and sciences at the University of Missouri in 1917. 
In 1919 he entered Stanford University and was grad¬ 
uated in June, 1922, with the bachelor of arts degree in 
psychology. He entered M.I.T. in the fall of 1922 and 
has been continuously associated with the Institute 
since that time. He has three degrees from the Insti¬ 
tute. They are bachelor of science in Electrochemical 
Engineering awarded in 1926, master of science in 
1928, and doctor of science in physics in 1938. 
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Dr. Draper has written numerous articles in the 
fields of instrumentation and control, and has served 
as consulting engineer to many aeronautical com¬ 
panies and instrument manufacturers. 

He is a fellow of the American Physical Society, the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Consulting Engineers, and the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Army Ordnance Association, 
Sigma Xi, Tau Beta Pi, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, American Society for Engi¬ 
neering Education, and the New York Academy of 
Sciences. His fraternity is Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 

In 1946 Dr. Draper received the Medal for Merit 
and the Naval Ordnance Development Award for his 
work in the field of antiaircraft fire control. Also in 
1946 he was given the Sylvanus Albert Reed Award 
of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences for “Ap¬ 
plication of the Gyroscope to Computing Devices for 
Gunnery and to Other Computing Devices.” In 1947 
the Engineering Societies of New England granted 
him the New England Award for outstanding con¬ 
tributions to engineering. 

Menninger Gives Memorial Lecture 

G eneral Secretary of the Menninger Foundation 
of Topeka, Kansas, and internationally known 
psychiatrist, Dr. William C. Menninger will deliver 
the fifth annual Arthur Dehon Little Memorial Lec¬ 
ture at the Institute on May 1. For this distinguished 
lecture, Dr. Menninger will speak on “Social Change 
and Scientific Progress.” 

During World War II, Dr. Menninger was a neu¬ 
ropsychiatric consultant and became director of the 
Consultants’ Division in his field of medicine in the 
Surgeon General’s Office, with the rank of brigadier 
general. It was during this period of his service with 
the Army that Dr. Menninger began to exert the kind 
of progressive and enlightened leadership which has 
brought him national and international prominence. 

President of the American Psychiatric Association 
in 1948-1949, Dr. Menninger has been one of the 
leading exponents of the idea that psychiatry should 
come out of the hospital and contribute whatever it 
can to the general well-being of mankind. 

ISuclear Engineering Strengthened 

T he appointment of Manson Benedict, ’32, as pro¬ 
fessor of chemical engineering at M.I.T. was 
announced the latter part of March by Thomas K. 
Sherwood, ’24, Dean of Engineering at the Institute. 
Dr. Benedict, who comes to M.I.T. to expand and 
strengthen the educational program in nuclear engi¬ 
neering, will join the staff on July 1. In proclaiming Dr. 
Benedict’s appointment, Dean Sherwood said: 

During the past several years the Institute has ex¬ 
panded and strengthened its research and educational 
programs in nuclear engineering and related fields. Basic 
research in nuclear science is now a very large program, 
and the engineering studies being carried on for the Atomic 
Energy Commission include important work in heat 
transfer, metallurgy, mineral engineering, water treat¬ 
ment, blast-resistant buildings, and radiation shielding. 


Undergraduate and graduate subjects of instruction are 
offered in these and related engineering fields, and the 
M.I.T. Engineering Practice School at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
offers the graduate student a unique engineering experi¬ 
ence at the plants of the Atomic Energy Commission 
operated by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
at Oak Ridge. With the appointment of Dr. Benedict, the 
Institute plans to organize a formal program of educa¬ 
tion in nuclear engineering, initially at the graduate level. 

Dr. Benedict received his bachelor’s degree in 
chemistry from Cornell University in 1928, a mas¬ 
ter’s degree from the Institute in 1932, and the de¬ 
gree of doctor of philosophy in physical chemistry 
from M.I.T. in 1935. From 1938 to 1942 he worked with 
the M. W. Kellogg Company and developed a widely 
used equation of state for hydrocarbon mixtures. From 
1942 to 1946 he was associated with Kellex Corpora¬ 
tion and was in charge of the process design of the 
gaseous diffusion plant for the concentration of Uran¬ 
ium 235 which was built for the Manhattan Project at 
Oak Ridge. 

Prior to his return to the Institute, Dr. Benedict was 
director of process development for Hydrocarbon Re¬ 
search Inc. He is a member of the Atomic Energy and 
Research Committees of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers; and a member of a visiting com¬ 
mittee of Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

Dr. Benedict is the author of numerous scientific pa¬ 
pers on hydrocarbon thermodynamics, separation 
processes, and physicochemical measurements. He re¬ 
ceived the Walker Award of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers for his publications on extrac¬ 
tive and azeotropic distillation. 
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Alumni Day, 1951 

echnology Alumni will return to Cambridge 
on Monday, June 11, for their annual Alumni Day 
activities on the M.I.T. campus. The morning will be 
given over to registration and to reunions scheduled 
by 13 Courses in various Departments of the Institute. 
Courses holding reunions are: Aeronautical Engineer¬ 
ing, Architecture and Planning, Biology, Building En¬ 
gineering and Construction, Business and Engineer¬ 
ing Administration, Chemical Engineering, Civil and 
Sanitary Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Food 
Technology, General Engineering and General Sci¬ 
ence, Mechanical Engineering, Metallurgy, and 
Physics. 

Opportunity will also be provided to visit Institute 
buildings; for example, the new Hydrodynamics Lab¬ 
oratory and Ship Model Towing Tank, on Vassar 
Street, will be open for inspection, as will be also the 
new 12-M.E.V. Van de Graaff generator. Visitors will 
be able to see progress in the construction of the new 
Sloan Metal Processing Laboratory, at the comer of 
Massachusetts Avenue and Vassar Street, and the 
John Thompson Dorrance Laboratory of Food Tech¬ 
nology and Biology, now rapidly rising on the cam¬ 
pus at the rear of Building 8. 

Plans call for the customary buffet luncheon at 
12:30 p.m. in the Great Court, to be followed by an 
address, “State of the Institute,” to be delivered by 
President Killian. John A. Lunn, T7, President of the 
Alumni Association, will also speak. At 4:00 p.m. 
Alumni and guests will have opportunity to meet 
President and Mrs. Killian in a social hour at the Pres¬ 
ident’s House. 

The evening will be devoted to the popular Stein- 
on-the-Table Banquet at the Copley Plaza in Boston, 
where Richard M. Bissell, Jr., Deputy Administrator 
of the Economic Co-operation Administration, and 
Professor of Economics at M.I.T., will be the speaker 
of the evening. Those attending the banquet will also 
receive one of the popular steins designed by Henry 7 
B. Kane, ’24. A special program is being planned for 
the ladies. 

FM Station for Boston Colleges 

lans for a new frequency-modulated radio sta¬ 
tion for educational broadcasting that will bring 
the cultural resources of six Greater Boston colleges, 
as well as the full concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, to millions of New Englanders, were an¬ 
nounced on April 3 by Ralph Lowell, trustee of the 
Lowell Institute, and member of the M.I.T. Corpora¬ 
tion. The Lowell Institute has applied to the Federal 
Communications Commission for a construction per¬ 
mit to erect a high-power noncommercial educational 
station with 20,000 watts effective radiated power to 
be operated in the frequency-modulated band. 

Beginning with its 71st season next fall, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will join the six Greater Boston 
colleges and universities who are now members of the 
Lowell Institute Cooperative Broadcasting Council, 
to inaugurate the new station, which will feature 
“live” full-length concerts of the orchestra broadcast 
direct from Symphony Hall. Thus, the membership of 
the orchestra in the Council will make it possible to 
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add symphony music to the educational resources al¬ 
ready provided by the co-operation of scholars and 
scientists at Boston College, Boston University, Har¬ 
vard University, M.I.T., Northeastern University, and 
Tufts College. 

Engineering plans for the new station have been 
prepared by representatives of M.I.T. and Harvard 
University. The station will be equipped with a three- 
kilowatt frequency-modulated transmitter presented 
by Professor Edwin H. Armstrong of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, renowned for his contributions to electronic 
circuitry including the vital new concept in radio 
broadcasting popularly known as “FM.” The pro¬ 
posed new station would be managed by Parker 
Wheatley who has been director of the Lowell Insti¬ 
tute Cooperative Broadcasting Council since it was 
organized in 1946. As a major, he was chief of the Ra¬ 
dio Programs Section of the Armed Forces Radio Serv¬ 
ice during World War II. 

Commenting on the proposed station, Mr. Lowell 
said: “I believe few other communities can match the 
educational resources we have in this region. We shall, 
nevertheless, plan to bring to listeners outstanding 
educational programs of colleges and universities else¬ 
where in the country from the transcription network 
of the National Association of Educational Broad¬ 
casters.” 

Mr. Lowell, who was recently elected president of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, is president of the 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, formerly an 
overseer of Harvard University, a member of the Cor¬ 
poration of M.I.T. and of Northeastern University, and 
a trustee of Boston University. He also is a fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He 
holds the honorary degrees of doctor of laws from 
Northeastern University and of doctor of humane let¬ 
ters from Tufts College. 

From the Council 

R oscoe H. Smith, ’23, formerly President of the 
M.I.T. Association of Cleveland, was introduced 
as the guest of honor at the 281st meeting of the 
Alumni Council on March 26, at the Campus Room in 
the Graduate House. John A. Lunn, ’17, President of 
the Alumni Association, presided at this interesting 
meeting, attended by 101 members of the Alumni 
Council, at which President Killian and Professor Ber¬ 
nard E. Proctor, ’23, Acting Head of the Department 
of Food Technology, were the evening’s speakers. 

The business portion of the meeting was held to a 
minimum as Donald P. Severance, ’38, Alumni Secre¬ 
tary, reported that the cost of the midwinter alumni 
meeting held on February 1 had been kept within the 
budgeted figure of $700; in spite of rising costs, the 
prices for the luncheon and banquet tickets for 
Alumni Day would be the same as last year; and a 
budget of $2,500 had been established for the opera¬ 
tions of Alumni Day, 1951. Between February 24 and 
March 15, Raymond Stevens, T7, and H. E. Lobdell, 
T7, Executive Vice-president of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, visited five alumni clubs in Puerto Rico and the 
Midwest. Also reported was the vote of the Executive 
Committee to recognize the newly formed M.I.T. 

(Continued on page 364) 
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Never has industry turned out more goods than dur¬ 
ing the past few years of unprecedented customer 
demands. In endeavoring to meet these, Revere has 
developed new techniques, established new plants, 
installed the newest equipment and modernized 
the old, and stepped up its training program, includ¬ 
ing the development of some new ideas in relation 
to safety. Throughout the country, similar steps 
have been taken by manufacturers generally. This 
is the response of free enterprise to the stimulus of 
a free and growing market. It is fortunate that 
American industry was not only willing but able to do 
this, because now it is evident that 
these facilities and these skills 
must be devoted more and more 
to the defense of our freedom. 

Defense Orders or “DO’s” are 
being issued, and their volume is 
bound to increase. Already prime 
contractors are seeking sub-con¬ 
tractors, and sub-sub-contractors 
are receiving orders too, down to 
small local firms operating only 
a few machines. Perhaps few peo¬ 
ple realize the importance of the 
“small shop”; the fact is that 
these establishments have a tre¬ 
mendous total capacity supplementing that of the 
great corporations, which practically never make 
everything that is needed for a finished product 
such as a tank, a plane, a ship, radar equipment. 
The “smalls” are just as vital as the “bigs.” 

Revere knows that when the time of trial comes, it 
is more important than ever to increase production 
efficiency. This makes complete information essen¬ 
tial to those who have taken on DO contracts. 
Revere pledges its full cooperation, and will gladly 
provide all it knows about its metals. 

This knowledge is made available in two principal 
ways. First, there are many booklets containing tech¬ 


nical data, including physical properties, and also in 
many cases suggestions as to recommended fabrica¬ 
tion practices. In addition to the booklets, which are 
distributed on request, Revere either reproduces or 
summarizes them in the various Sweet’s Files, 
Chemical Engineering Catalogue, Marine Catalogue, 
Refinery Catalogue. This printed material is there¬ 
fore available freely to all who will ask for it, or 
look it up. The second way in which Revere’s knowl¬ 
edge and skill is made available is through the 
Technical Advisory Service, a group of capable men 
whose collective experience covers practically all 
applications of copper and copper 
alloys, and aluminum alloys. In 
war and peace, these men have 
rendered invaluable service, col¬ 
laborating closely on such mat¬ 
ters as selection of the proper 
metal, temper, width, gauge, and 
in helping to solve production 
problems. As a result, scrap has 
been reduced, rejects lessened, 
production increased, money and 
materials saved. The services of 
the Technical Advisors are ob¬ 
tainable through the Revere Sales 
Staff which also has wide experi¬ 
ence in the selection and application of Revere 
Metals. If you have orders whose specifications in¬ 
clude non-ferrous metals, Revere will gladly place 
its information at your disposal. 

If you purchase and work with other materials, 
Revere suggests that it should be realized that not 
only is American productive capacity tremendously 
greater, but that there has been a likewise large 
growth in knowledge about materials of all kinds. 
So it is recommended that no matter what you 
make now, or are called on to make in the future, 
you ask your suppliers to share their knowledge with 
you. It will make you and our country stronger. 


•NOTICE- j 

manufacturers 

WITH ORDERS RATED I 



REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 stffiyh yf** o* 
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230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Club of Belgium, whose organization meeting took 
place on January 13, 1951. 

In commenting on recent activities of .the M.I.T. 
Administration, President Killian outlined some of the 
background of the Institute’s use of the estate at 
Round Hill, recalling early research on fog dispersal, 
aeronautics, and development of the high-voltage 
Van de Graaff generator which had been carried out 
with the interest and support of the late Colonel Ed¬ 
ward H. R. Green. Almost three years ago, the Green 
estate near New Bedford, Mass., was permanendy 
turned over to M.I.T. for research purposes, and Pres¬ 
ident Killian announced that a recent bequest of the 
late Mrs. Matthew Astor Wilks would assure the 
maintenance and further expansion of this property 
which has numerous interesting potential possibilities 
for research and secluded study by members of the 
M.I.T. staff. 

President Killian also recalled the high points of his 
experience of the past year as a member of the Com¬ 
munications Policy Board, to which he was appointed 
by President Truman. Charged with the “broader 
problem of developing a total national communica¬ 
tion policy” the Board locked into such matters as al¬ 
location of frequencies for radio services; the dual 
responsibility of Congress and the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission for the proper administration of 
nongovernmental radio communications, and of the 
President for the administration of governmental ra¬ 
dio communication systems; the extent to which the 
government operates its own communication systems; 
the merging of cable communication systems; the 
peculiar problems raised by “record” and “voice” 
communication systems; and the desirability of estab¬ 
lishing a temporary committee to anticipate this coun¬ 
try’s needs prior to international conferences or 
communications and frequency allocations. 

Next introduced by President Lunn was Professor 
Proctor who spoke on applications of cathode rays in 
the food and pharmaceutical industries. Pointing out 
that electronics is opening new horizons for food and 
drug processing, he discussed the relative merits of 
sterilization by heat, x-rays, and cathode rays. Steri¬ 
lization by cathode rays — electron beams — has the 
advantages of producing no appreciable temperature 
rise, of producing complete sterilization in a matter of 
a few seconds, and of lending itself to continuous proc¬ 
essing methods. The possibility of using cathode rays 
for killing insect infestation, as grain is put into stor¬ 
age, promises to have important economic advan¬ 
tage. In applying cathode-ray sterilization, the flavor, 
or color of the product, may be altered in certain 
cases, and these problems are currently being inves¬ 
tigated. Also under study is the depth of penetra¬ 
tion for which sterilization by cathode rays is effective. 
Present indications are that generators of between 
10,000,000 and 15,000,000 electron volts should be 
ample for sterilizing any or all types of canned goods 
ordinarily used in homes. 

(Continued on page 366) 
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JLVIanufacturing 

and Processing costs are high 
and getting, higher. But by us¬ 
ing Distilled or Demineralized 
Water, or both, you can in¬ 
crease production, decrease re¬ 
jects, lower manufacturing 
costs, and provide uniform 
product and process controll at 
all times. 

But Pure Water requirements 
differ in every industry . . . 
and in most processes, for that 
matter. And since Barnstead 
makes both . . . Water Stills 
for Distilled Water and De¬ 
mineralizers for demineralized 
water, you can be sure of the 
correct solution to your Pure 
Water problems by having a 
Barnstead Pure Water engineer 
make his recommendations. 
Write for Barnstead Pure Wa¬ 
ter Catalog #123. 


k Barnstead Demineralizers 
f produce mineral-free water 
of far higher purity at lower 
cost with a minimum of main¬ 
tenance. Whether you need 5 
gallons an hour or 1000 . . . 
you’ll find there’s a Barnstead 
Demineralizer to fit your re¬ 
quirements and save you money. 


For the production of high- ^ 
est quality, chemically pure, 
sterile water . . . For trouble- 
free, automatic operation . . . 
For distillate of unvarying con¬ 
sistency . . . Look to Barnstead. 
Since 18?8, Barnstead Labora¬ 
tory and Industrial Pure Water 
Stills have been the proven 
standard of the Scientific and 
Industrial World. 


ariistead 

STIU ft STERILIZER CQ. 


26 Lanesville Terrace, Forest Hills. Boston 31. Mass. 






Scientists Solve 
Another Secret 
of Transformer 
Life-Span 



Transformer failure is costly—far more than the cost 
of a new unit. So Westinghouse is constantly seeking 
ways to lengthen transformer life. 

Of three major causes of transformer failure, two 
are well under control, namely, “burn-outs” resulting 
from “electrical overloads”, and “lightning strokes”. 
Now, a new painting system developed by Westing- 
house engineers should go a long way toward solving 
the third problem—the problem of corrosion. 

Transformers take a terrific beating from the weather. 
Boiling sun. Driving rain. Sleet. Snow. Salt-water 
spray along sea coasts. Acid and alkali exposure . . . 
all these conditions cut life expectancy sharply. 

With the same determined effort that licked “elec¬ 
trical overload” and “lightning stroke” problems, 
Westinghouse scientists took up the fight against 
corrosion . . . came up with a three-deck “paint sand¬ 
wich” that doubles transformer tank life—even where 
corrosion conditions are most severe. 

Key to this improved finish is a middle layer of 
paint containing mica flakes in a syrup-like plastic 


that forms a coating like a shingle roof. First, a special 
primer is applied that seals the steel from the air. Then 
the insulating, weather-resisting coat is applied. Over 
that, a pleasing finish that shuts out ultraviolet light 
completes the job. 

The illustration of the transformer tank at the left 
shows the effectiveness of the new finish. After 1000 
hours of continuous exposure to corrosive salt-water 
spray, it is still bright and shiny, while the tank at 
the right, coated with standard finish, fell victim to 
the salt-water attack. The new finish is expected to 
provide the same results when exposed under all 
climatic conditions including sub-zero cold, desert 
heat and harmful sun rays. 

Problems like this are just as important in research 
at Westinghouse as those which probe the depths of 
unchartered areas, because our concept of research 
is not only confined to a quest for the new, but in¬ 
cludes an everlasting interest in improving the old as 
well. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. G-10130 
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of Braided Cotton Cord! 


A wide variety of Solid Braided and 
Hollow Braided Cotton Cords in sizes 
and qualities for many purposes. 

For samples and information, write today. 

CORDAGE WORKS 

Boston, Mass. 
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Radiation Series Completed 

T he Radiation Laboratory Series, 27 volumes con¬ 
taining the vast results of five years of intensive 
work on radar done at the Radiation Laboratory at 
M.I.T. during World War II, has been completed. 

This monumental technical series was started in 
1947 under the sponsorship of the United States Of¬ 
fice of Scientific Research and Development, and was 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company under 
contract with the Institute. 

This is one of the rare cases in which a program of 
research has produced a complete report, which in 
this instance consists of basic information on micro- 
wave radar and modem electronics. 

Land for Fraternity Housing 

I nstitute land should be made available by lease to 
fraternities if this can be done without interfer¬ 
ing with the Institute’s long-range plans for develop¬ 
ing its housing and recreational facilities, the Corpora¬ 
tion Committee on Fraternity Housing recommended 
in its recent report to the Corporation. 

In making its study of housing facilities, the com¬ 
mittee took into consideration the desirability of giv¬ 
ing students an opportunity to live in close proximity 
to the Institute, and the policy of restricting the prop- 
(Continued on page 368) 
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Cathedral of Flame 


You’re looking up inside the furnace of a large 
power boiler, soon to be lighted off. Suppose you 
could stay . . . watch . . . and listen. You’d hear a 
roar as streams of fuel and air from the burners in 
the four corners rush together to form a whirling 
inferno. You’d see masses of flame, at temperatures 
as high as 3000 degrees F., spiraling upward toward 
the roof tubes six stories above. You’d learn, if you 
inquired, that a ton of coal, ground to flour fine¬ 
ness, was being consumed every two minutes. 

And what’s happening inside the 
tubes that line this furnace? Water races 
upward . . . evaporating into steam at a 
pressure of more than 1500 pounds per 
square inch. Then, superheated to a 
temperature of 1000 degrees F., steam 
leaves the boiler at hurricane speed on 
its way to the turbine-generator, where 
its energy is converted into electricity. 


It is through boilers like this, that Combustion 
Engineering—Superheater, Inc. has contributed to 
the ever increasing efficiency of power generation 
in this country ... a standard of efficiency that has 
helped the public utility industry to sell power, 
even today, at less than pre-war prices. 

For over a quarter of a century Combustion has 
originated, or been closely identified with, virtually 
every major advance in steam generation both for 
electric utilities and for industry generally, b -469 


A 

3 
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COMBUSTION ENGINEERING - 
SUPERHEATER, INC. 

Combustion Engineering Building 

200 Madison Avenue • New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 
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Many nationally known labora¬ 
tories and manufacturing plants use Hevi Duty 
Electric Heat Treating Furnaces where maxi¬ 
mum performance is desired. 

Hevi Duty specialty transformers are used 
extensively in the electrical control of indus¬ 
trial machinery and plant power distribution. 

Airport and street lighting have been made 
safer and maintenance costs have been re¬ 
duced through the use of Hevi Duty static type 
Constant Current Regulators. 

Write for descriptive bulletins 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HEVISDUTY 


HEAT TREATING FURNACES • ELECTRIC EXCLUSIVELY 
DRY TYPE TRANSFORMERS—CONSTANT CURRENT REGULATORS 

MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 

Harold E. Koch, '22, President 
Elton E. Staples, '26, Vice President 
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erty west of Massachusetts Avenue to student and 
faculty housing and recreation. In the event that all 
fraternities desiring land could not be accommodated, 
the committee suggested that the Institute consider 
the acquisition of additional land for lease to frater¬ 
nities. It was recommended that this be done only if 
it is a sound investment for Institute funds. 

The committee furthermore recommended certain 
basic requirements governing the utilization of land, 
as well as the type and size of the house. The report 
recommended that there be no development of a con¬ 
solidated fraternity housing unit unless the fraternities 
themselves express a desire for such a building. 

Title to any land leased to fraternities on a long¬ 
term basis should be retained by the Institute, the 
committee believes, with reasonable provisions for re¬ 
newal, subletting, and for cancellation in the event a 
fraternity reduced its normal functions. In this event, 
there should be provisions for a fair payment to the 
fraternity for the house and improvements. 

The Institute, the report said, should provide no 
financial assistance except in instances where such as¬ 
sistance would represent a sound investment for 
endowment funds. 

Supervision of fraternities by the Institute, the re¬ 
port recommended, should be limited to financial 
supervision necessary for the protection of its invest¬ 
ment, and architectural supervision to maintain de¬ 
signs consistent with the Institute’s policy. This 
supervision should include actions which might be 
required to prevent impairment of the good name and 
reputation of the Institute, damage to its properties, or 
serious impairment of M.I.T.’s scholastic programs. 
Aside from this supervision the committee recom¬ 
mended that domination of fraternities should be 
avoided and that contacts between the Institute and 
the fraternities should be maintained to the maxi¬ 
mum practical degree directly between the proper 
Institute authorities and the individual students. 

Should the demand from fraternities for land ex¬ 
ceed the amount of space available, the selection of 
the fraternities to participate should, the report rec¬ 
ommended, depend upon the record of general con- 
('Continued on page 370) 
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HELPING TO KEEP AMERICA STRONG 

America’s destiny rides on her ability to produce. Day and night, 
the telephone helps our factories get out the goods and the guns. In 
many other ways it helps to safeguard the country and its people. 


Civilian Defense. The telephone 
is an essential link in national, state 
and local defense. One of the Bell 
System’s most important current 
undertakings is the installation of 
telephone facilities for a Radar Net¬ 
work rimming the country. 

Meeting Military Needs. Thou¬ 
sands of miles of private line net¬ 
works have already heen provided 
for military needs. Long Distance 
as well as local telephone facilities 


are also being built and installed 
in record time for military bases 
and training camps all over the 
country. 

Arms and Radar Leader. The 

Nation’s largest producer of gun di¬ 
rectors, radar equipment, radio and 
telephones for military use during 
the last war was the Western Elec¬ 
tric Company, manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell System. 
Western Electric and Bell Labora¬ 


tories completed over 1200 military 
projects. They are again working 
on special defense assignments. 

Value of Growth. Times of na¬ 
tional emergency emphasize the 
value of a nationwide telephone 
system big enough and good enough 
to meet the needs of its people, its 
armed forces, and its industries. 

Whatever the job, you can de¬ 
pend on the telephone and on tele¬ 
phone people to help get it done. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





SIMPLEX 


Anhydrex XX 

CABLES 

High-voltage cables that assure uninterrupted ser¬ 
vice at 2,000 - 17,000 volts operation in underground, 
duct, or aerial installations. 

Insulated with ANHYDREX XX; first high-voltage 
insulation combining all the properties necessary for 
trouble-free operation when exposed to water or mois¬ 
ture, heat, ozone and other deteriorating agents. 

Jacketed with neoprene to provide steadfast protec¬ 
tion against rough handling, soil acids and alkalies, 
oils, grease, chemicals and flame. 

SIMPLEX WIRE <&* CABLE COMPANY 

79 Sidney Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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tribution by the fraternity to the objectives of 
the soundness of the investment involved, as well as 
the need of each fraternity for a site on the Institute’s 
campus. The latter problem could be considered on 
the basis of inaccessibility of present property, num¬ 
ber of students involved, and inadequate quarters. 
The only land now available for such purposes is a 
plot on the east side of the Riverside Dormitory and 
another adjacent to the present Solar House. 

The committee which made this study consisted of 
Donald F. Carpenter, ’22, chairman; Francis J. Ches- 
terman, ’05; Edward S. Farrow, ’20; Joseph W. Pow¬ 
ell; and Henry E. Worcester, ’97. 

Commencement Speaker 

udge Harold R. Medina of the United States Dis¬ 
trict Court, Southern District of New York, will de¬ 
liver the principal address at the 85th commencement 
exercises at M.I.T. on Friday, June 8, 1951. Judge 
Medina, who is well known for many legal reforms 
affecting court procedure, will speak to more than 
1,000 graduates in Rockwell Cage at M.I.T. 

A member of the New York Bar Association, Judge 
Medina holds degrees from Princeton and Columbia 
Universities, and in 1947 was awarded the honorary 
LL.D. degree by St. John’s College. He was admitted 
(Concluded on page 372) 



• . . backed by over thirty years of specialized experience 


when it’s pumps, think of Economy 
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construct! 

Write Dept. M-5 for your 
copy. 


Centrifugal, Axial and Mixed Flow Pumps for all applications 
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The Type M Single Stage 
Double Suction Pump illus¬ 
trated is just one of the many 
in the extensive line manu¬ 
factured by Economy Pumps, 
Inc. A general purpose 
pump, it is ideally suited to 
general water supply o 
heavy mill service. Case 
records show Economy 
Pumps operating for fifteen 
to twenty years without re¬ 
placement of major parts. 
However, should repairs be 
necessary, all parts subject 
to wear are renewable. 
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Is Old Equipment Cutting Your Production? 




IT PAYS TO 
KEEP PACE WITH 
MACHINERY PROGRESS! 


C hances are your present equipment 
was just about the best you could 
buy — when you bought it. Yes, and it's 
probably still turning out its average 
amount of work with no more mainte¬ 
nance than is to be expected. 

But how much more could you do 
with new equipment? How much more 
production could you get out ? How low 
could you get your unit costs ? In today’s 
market ... or any time ... it will pay 
you to find out. 

An Allis-Chalmers representative — a 
competent engineer, skilled in analyzing 
production methods — will help you 
check every process in your plant against 
the newest Allis-Chalmers equipment. 
He’ll present facts and figures . . . show 
you how modern Allis-Chalmers equip¬ 
ment can help increase your production, 
lower your unit costs and improve your 
efficiency. 

Call your A-C Sales Office or write to 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

A-3300A 

Circle and Equiseal are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


Dry Type Transformer 

Brings full voltage to the load center. Saves 
copper, saves costs, increases production. 
Light in weight and easy to install, they 
require no vaults or other special protec¬ 
tion. May be installed on bracket on 
machine, on wall or on rack overhead. 


Induction Heater 

Cuts heat treating, soldering, brazing, an¬ 
nealing costs. Fast, clean, saves floor space, 
can be integrated into production line, 
improves product quality. Companion 
dielectric heater heats non-conducting ma¬ 
terial, cures glue joints and preheats plastics. 


"Circle” Gyratory Sifter 


Process Pump 


One of the Big Three in Electric 
Power Equipment—Biggest of All 
In Range of Industrial Products. 



Eliminates conventional screen box. Light 
weight all-metal construction and dynamic 
balancing reduce vibration. Unit does not 
creep in operation and does not require 
braced foundation. Less weight means less 
power is required. 


Process Pump with Equiseal stuffing box 
eliminates leakage on suction heads to fif¬ 
teen feet. Abrasive materials in liquid being 
pumped cannot ruin packing and shaft 
sleeve. Pump will not leak while operat¬ 
ing even with packing removed. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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NEW PROBLEMS 

Defense materiels specs indi¬ 
cate many changes in func¬ 
tional requirements. New en¬ 
gineering — new materials. 
New pressures and strains. 

Diefendorf engineers are alert 
to those requirements in every 
phase of gear design and 
manufacture. 

Experimental problems in¬ 
vited. 

DIEFENDORF GEAR 
CORP. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


OIEFENDCORF 


GEARS 


to the New York bar in 1912. Before his appointment 
as federal judge in 1947, he was active in the practice 
of law and a member of the faculty of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. Editor and author of numerous books and 
articles, Judge Medina is a member of many profes¬ 
sional societies. 

Librarians Meet 

H ost to approximately 150 librarians from colleges 
and universities throughout New England, M.I.T. 
welcomed the New England College Librarians on 
April 13 and 14 at their spring meeting which was 
held in the lounge of the Charles Hayden Memorial 
Library. 

Plans for the two-day session were made by Ver¬ 
non D. Tate, Director of Libraries at the Institute, and 
Robert E. Booth, Associate Librarian. Inspection of 
the library’s facilities, informal talks, discussions, a 
program of folk music in the music library, and din¬ 
ner at the Campus Room of the Graduate House were 
all a part of the program. Out-of-town guests were 
housed at Riverside, M.I.T.’s new dormitory. 

Participating with Dr. Tate in the evening session 
on April 13 were Eugene B. Power, President of Uni¬ 
versity Microfilms, and Fremont Rider, Librarian of 
Wesleyan University and chairman of National Micro¬ 
card Committee. 



TWO FLEXIBLE HIGH-TEMPERATURE COAXIAL CABLES 
FOR USE ON AIRCRAFT AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

These cables are high-temperature modifications of standard Type RG cables which will withstand continual change 
in temperatures without damage to the insulation. 

The insulation consists of the use of teflon tape applied in a unique manner and sealed from moisture and air. The 
tradename for this product is “Teflex” for which patent has been received. The characteristics of the insulation are such 
that the cable will withstand temperatures as low as -80°F and up to 500°F for long periods of time with very little dete¬ 
rioration in dielectric breakdown, power factor, attenuation, change in capacity or corona forming voltage. 

These cables have been adopted and approved by ASESA as standard RG cables. The electrical and physical char¬ 
acteristics of these cables are as follows: 


RG—115/U 

RG—8/U; 9/U; 9A/U 

COX-2FS-13-GV 

-65°C to + 2 50°C_ 

#13 stranded silver-plated copper 
“Teflex”; diameter .250" plus or 
minus .005" 

Double silver-plated copper 
diameter .300" 

Double “Teflex” layer 
Double fibreglass braid 
impregnated with silicone varnish 
.370" plus or minus .010" 

Blue tracer 
.14 lbs. per foot 
50 plus or minus 2 ohms 
29 plus 2 mmf/ft. 

8,000 volts R.M.S. 

10,000 volts R.M.S. 

2.0 db per 100 ft. 

5.6 

15.4 

32.00 


ASESA NUMBER 

EQUIVALENT TO ASESA NUMBER 
BIW TYPE NUMBER 
TEMPERATURE RANGE 
CONDUCTOR 
INSULATION 

SHIELD 

MOISTURE SEAL 
OUTER COVER 

OUTSIDE DIAMETER 
BIW MARKER 
NET WEIGHT 
IMPEDANCE 
CAPACITANCE 

MAXIMUM OPERATING VOLTAGE 
CORONA VOLTAGE 
ATTENUATION 100 mc/s 
400 mc/s 
3000 mc/s 

LIST PRICE PER FOOT 


RG—124/U 

RG-59/U 

COX-3FS-026-GV 

-65°C to + 200°C _ 

#22 copperweld 

“Teflex”; diameter .135" plus 

or minus .005" 

Single tinned copper 
diameter .180" 

Single “Teflex” layer 
Single heavy fibreglass braid 
impregnated with silicone varnish 
.240" plus or minus .008" 

Orange tracer 
.05 lbs. per ft. 

73 plus or minus 3 ohms 
20 plus 1 mmf/ft. 

2,300 volts R.M.S. 

7,000 volts R.M.S. 

3.8 db per 100 ft. 

10 . 

29. 

3.75 


BOSTON INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 


BOSTON 25, MASSACHUSETTS 
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^Vfestinghouse offers 

OPPORTUNITY and SECURITY 

FOR 

ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERS 

METALLURGISTS, PHYSICISTS, and CHEMISTS 

IN DESIGN, RESEARCH, APPLICATION, DEVELOPMENT 


investigate 

immediately! 

See what Westinghouse offers you in the 
CAREER OF YOUR CHOICE. “ 

Unlimited Opportunity —Good engineers 
have unlimited opportunity at Westinghouse 
where more than half of the top executives are 
engineers. They understand your language. 
They are proof that you can make your own 
future at Westinghouse. Right now we are 
building seven new plants. As new plants and 
divisions get into production, many super¬ 
visory posts will be filled from our engineering 
staff. 

Security —Nearly all of the engineers who 
joined us in World War II are still with us, and 
in the past 10 years our total employment has 
almost doubled. These are not temporary jobs. 

Participation in the Defense Effort —In 
1951, a large part of all Westinghouse produc¬ 
tion will be to satisfy the nation’s military 
needs. 

Minimum Experience Required— 2 years 
. . . but some of these openings call for top¬ 
flight men with more experience. 

Salaries — Determined individually on the 


basis of the experience and ability of the 
applicant. 

Location —There are openings for engi¬ 
neers, metallurgists, physicists, and chemists 
at most of Westinghouse’s 36 plants. For ex¬ 
ample: you’ll find opportunities to do jet 
engine work at Kansas City, Missouri and 
South Philadelphia, Pa. ... in Ordnance 
manufacturing at Sunnyvale, California and 
Sharon, Pa. ... on atomic power projects in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ... in radar and electronics 
at Baltimore, Md. ... in aircraft equipment 
and fractional horsepower motors at Lima, 
Ohio . . . and in commercial and airport light¬ 
ing at Cleveland, Ohio . . . and in power pro¬ 
ducing equipment to speed the production 
lines of America. And all of these activities 
have a definite and established peacetime 
application. 

WESTINGHOUSE OFFERS YOU 
IN ADDITION TO GOOD PAY 

—Help in finding suitable housing. 

—Low cost life, sickness and accident insurance 
with hospital and surgical benefits. 

—Modem pension plan. 

—Opportunity to acquire Westinghouse stock at 
favorable prices. 

—Privilege of buying Westinghouse appliances at 
employe discount. 


Investigate Westinghouse today ... write Mr. R. P. Meily, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Box 22 1 2 
306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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THE ROGERS PEET LABEL 
HAS A DOUBLE PRESTIGE 


The label in Rogers Peet Clothes carries 
double prestige . . . because it’s not only one 
of the world's most celebrated names in 
Men’s Shops but also the hallmark of one of 
the world’s finest Makers. We ourselves cut 
and tailor Rogers Peet Clothes in our own 
workrooms. We ourselves fit and service 
them in our own stores. Makers-and-Mer- 
chants-in-one! 


Rogers Peet Clothes are featured in our 
own stores in New York and Boston, 
the Douglas MacDaid Shops in New 
Haven and Princeton, and in many other 
fine stores throughout the country. 


William H. Coburn, ’ll William F. Dean, T7 

William H. Coburn & Co. 

INVESTMENT COUNSEL 

68 Devonshire St. Boston, Mats. 


THE GREAT DREAM 

(Concluded from page 358) 


A Dream Ends 


land had actually been seen: Lozier Bouvet’s Cap de 
la Circoncision, south-southwest of Cape Town. 

Because of the almost permanent bad weather just 
in that region, he missed the tiny island which is actu¬ 
ally there, but the negative result was very positive 
when looked at from another angle: there was no land. 
Bouvet had made a mistake of some kind. Captain 
Cook himself believed that an iceberg had been the 

« Y> 

cape. 

The thing to do next was to sail around the earth, 
as far south as weather conditions, or Terra Australis, 
would permit. Captain Cook circled the South Pole 
systematically — half the Circle roughly along the 
55th degree of southern latitude, and the other half 
at about 60 degrees. He crossed the Antarctic Circle 
three times. Sometimes small islands were seen during 
this trip, but almost always icebergs (some of them of 
fantastic size) were sighted. Once a gigantic ice wall 
appeared, behind which there might or might not 
be land. 

His ships were not built for polar exploration, but 
Captain Cook went as far south with them as could 
safely be done with ordinary ships. The result of his 
expedition was: the great southern continent does not 
exist! It was possible that there was a much smaller 
Antarctic Continent under perpetual snow and ice, 
but that Antarctic Continent would lie completely in¬ 
side the Antarctic Circle. 


Q/fihiAcro o^^ine 


Terra Australis, which had begun with Hipparchus 
in antiquity, was destroyed for all time during that 
year 1775 when Captain Cook’s ships returned to Eng¬ 
land, and when the Captain himself drew the conclu¬ 
sions from his observations. It is said that Buff on, then 
an old man, cried when he was informed about the 
results of this expedition. He stated later that such a 
continent, which was still possible after Captain 
Cook’s journey, would hardly be worth the trouble of 
exploration. 

It was the end of a long and beautiful dream — the 
dream of a marvelous continent just outside of the 
explorer’s reach. The dream persisted even though the 
coast of that continent receded and receded again, 
and did not end until it was definitely proved that the 
grain of truth in it was buried under many, many 
yards of ice and snow inside the Antarctic Circle. 


In Now York: 
Fifth Avenue 
at 41et Street 


Thirteenth St. 
at Broadway 


Warren Street 
at Broadway 


I nil in Bottom 
Tremont St. 
at Bromfield St. 
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They asked me 


• • • 


Can 




make 

1 0 99 


Because I wanted a business of my own with no lid on 
earnings, I left a sales manager’s job at the age of 40 to 
go into life insurance. But like anyone entering a new 
field, I wondered whether I could make the grade. 

There are some who think I did make it*. In any 
event, many have asked me how best to get a good start 
in life insurance selling. 

Most important, I’d say, is to choose a company 
that wants to be sure you will make the grade—that 
(1) screens applicants carefully, and (2) thoroughly fits 
a new man for a successful career. 

These two factors (plus a plan that supports you 
while you are just learning) are leading many ambitious 
younger men to New England Mutual today. The com¬ 
pany gives each man three separate screening tests before 
taking him on. Just being able to pass those tests gives 
you confidence. 

My own education began immediately and continued 
for several years while I was working. It goes about like 
this. First comes basic training in your agency, combin¬ 
ing theory and field work. After selling insurance for a 
few months, you qualify for the comprehensive Home 
Office course given in Boston, with all expenses paid by 
your general agent and the company. 

Next you’ll take up Coordinated Estates—the pro¬ 
fessional approach to selling and servicing life insurance. 
Then, as you are ready for it, comes Advanced Under¬ 
writing, which covers business uses of life insurance, and 
relates insurance to wills, trusts, and estate planning, 
and to taxation problems—income, estate and inherit¬ 


ance. I jumped into this as soon as I could, and found 
it of tremendous help in dealing with business and per¬ 
sonal cases involving substantial amounts of insurance. 

Your final step, although I happened to take mine 
pretty early in the game, will be to study for your CLU 
designation, which is comparable to the CPA in account¬ 
ing. You will profit from this study, as I have, and from 
the company’s regular bulletins on new tax and estate 
laws suggesting valuable sales applications. 

From experience I know a man can get ahead faster 
in a company with a sound training program. A thou¬ 
sand New England Mutual fieldmen from here to Hono¬ 
lulu will testify to this. 

Finally, I know I’ve done better in life insurance than 
I might have in my former work. There are a great 
many other New England Mutual representatives who 
have done at least as well or a lot better than I’ve done. 
I’m glad to have the opportunity to tell the story for them. 



Life and Qualifying member —Million Dollar Round Table , 

*Life and Qualifying member —New Rngland /Mutual leaders' Assn. 

For more information about thorough training courses that raise 
incomes and build successful careers, write Mr. H. C. Chaney, 
Director of Agencies, 501 Boylston St., Boston 17, Massachusetts. 

The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


These Massachusetts Institute of Technology men ore New England Mutual representatives: 
Raymond P. Miller, CLU, '18, Salem 

Arthur C. Kenison, '19, Boston 


Blaylock Atherton, '24, Nashua 

They can give you expert counsel on uniquely liberal and flexible New England Mutual life insurance that's tailored to fit your family's needs. 
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Put that Second Pump to Work! 


A 2-PUMP RF-2 ROTO-TROL with a huilt-iu al¬ 
ternator will operate each pump on alternate 
starting cycles and will operate both pumps 
if the demand requires. 

This Roto-Trol is furnished in a Cast Iron cabinet. 
It is float operated through stainless steel tape. 
Also available in from two to eight circuits for 
sequence control. 

DEPTH INDICATOR IS 
OPTIONAL — EXTRA 

Write for full Data 

Water Level Controls Division of 


711 HAMPDEN AVE., ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


If You Need 

Additional Manufacturing 
Capacity 

CALL IN 

LIQUID'S 

CONTRACT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 

Capacity and manpower avail¬ 
able on Machine Shop, Sheet Metal and 
Woodworking facilities for industrial or 
defense contracts. 

Write for illustrated booklet "Special Con¬ 
tract Department” which lists and describes 
facilities. 



THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 

3100 South Kodzio Avo. • Chicago 23 , Illinois 

Manifactirers of Brewing and Bottling Machinery, Soda Fountains, Gas 
Welding Equipment. CO, Gas. Dry lee. Oxygen and Medical Gases 


THE MESQUITE TREE 

(Continued from page 352) 

called the ‘golden period’ of the Southwestern stock- 
man. .. . During this intermediate decade there were 
fewer head of stock, wild or domestic, than at any pre¬ 
vious period. There were also abundant rains and the 
seasons were mild and favorable to the full develop¬ 
ment of grasses.” 

Thus the stockman entered a “pastoral paradise,” 
where grass was often “as high as a cow’s back,” and 
be never dreamed that the area could be overgrazed 
by cattle and sheep. But soon after 1883, the era of 
free ranges ended, fences were being built, and the 
Texas and Pacific Railroad — which rapidly helped to 
develop the stock industry — ran across the range 
country. Soon the lands were overstocked; the grasses 
suffered, but the tenacious mesquite flourished, begin¬ 
ning its threat to the new industry'. 

Along with the annual burnings and overstocking, 
other factors worked hand in hand to encourage the 
spread of mesquite: droughts, hard winters, and 
floods. With its deeper root systems the mesquite 
could survive bitter winters and droughts; whereas 
the grasses of the overgrazed ranges were seriously 
damaged. Floods transported mesquite seed to tree¬ 
less areas, sometimes providing seedbeds of silt for 
germination. 

At the turn of the century old-timers in Texas could 
point to mesquite thickets and say that these did not 
exist in their childhood; meanwhile ranchmen were 
beginning to look upon the encroachment with mis¬ 
giving. Even then, however, it was not generally 
thought that the supremacy of grass vegetation would 
be endangered. In fact, the increasing acreage of for¬ 
est cover seemed a blessing; it would “mitigate intense 
heat and equalize temperatures.” Earlier, as the Texas 
Almanac for 1870 will show, most people believed that 
western Texas would become “much more seasonable 
than in its past history. It will never again be visited 
by such a series of droughts as desolated it in such a 
degree from 1856 to 1861. Uniform observation shows 
that the climate of countries, as to rain, is affected by 
the presence or absence of timber.” 

In 1895 the University of Arizona Agriculture Ex- 
' periment Station praised the mesquite for its benefi¬ 
cence to arid regions: “Observation has shown that 
forests lower the temperature of warm countries, 
lessen extremes of temperatures, diminish the loss of 
(Concluded on page 378) 


EXPERIENCE AND ABILITY 

Over ten years' industrial background 
plus proved initiative and originality 
Development Manufacturing 

CHEMICAL 

Engineering Marketing 

Interested in selecting and commercializing new products 
in the chemical field. Experienced in industrial organic 
processes. M.S., M.l.T. 

All replies to be held confidential. Please write to Box J. 

The Technology Review 
M.l.T. 

Cambridge 39, Moss. 
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OUR COOL, LIGHTWEIGHT SUMMER SUITS 
MADE ON OUR OWN DISTINCTIVE PATTERNS 


74 EAST MADISON STREET, 
CHICAGO 2 , ILL. 

727 WEST SEVENTH ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 

165 POST STREET, 

SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 


We believe our selection of cool comfortable Summer wear suits and 
Odd Jackets to be the most comprehensive—and outstanding—in 
America. Included are all cotton or rayon and nylon mixtures in 
neat patterns and bold checks—in blue-and-white, tan-and-white or 
grey-and-white...also our popular Irish linen crash suits...all ex¬ 
clusive with us. 

Suits jrom $ 20.75 • Odd Jackets jrom $ 21 

ESTABLISHED 1818 




jCLOTHIMj 

furnishings, ffats $-J|hoes 

346 MADISON AVENUE, COR. 44TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
I 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


RUBBER DOES IT! 



Only rubber does that job so vitally necessary in countless 
applications—resists the damaging action of oils, gases, fluids, 
greases, continuous flexing, abrasion, extreme high and low 
temperatures, and many other problem conditions. Through¬ 
out industry, Acushnet precision-molded rubber parts and 
products of natural and synthetic rubber are performing their 

jobs with the greatest effi¬ 
ciency and economy. We’ll 
gladly suggest remedies for 
PROCESS COMPANY your troublesome applications. 

NEW BEDFORD. MASS.. U. S A. 


QxuuJvrvet 


Address All Correspondence to 774 Belleville Ave., New Bedford, Mass. 


SAVINGS FLOW FROM 

SYSTEM 

EVERYTHING for a COMPLETE PORTABLE PIPE SYSTEM 



DELIVERED 

READY FOR INSTALLATION 


FACTORY PACKAGED 
PIPE-COUPLINGS 
FITTINGS-VALVES 
ACCESSORIES 

LIGHTWEIGHT, SAVES LABOR 
FAST, SIMPLE 

Immediate Imtallation 
by one unskilled man. 

2V 2 to 12% o* d. black 
or galvanized. Larger 
sizes can be furnished. 

Ready to lay—without 
delay. 

-—-— — — — —i 

SEND COUPON NOWi | 

ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO., INC. I 
Berry & N. 13th St. Brooklyn It, N.Y. I 
Please send free booklet describ- • 
ing your Speed-Lay Pipe System I 
and services: I 

NAME. | 

FIRM NAME. ! 

ADDRESS. 

CITY.STATE. I 
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NEW BOOKS. .. 

ON THE 

Philosophy 

of 

Science 

James B. Conant 

Science and Common Sense 

A world-famous scientist and educator ex¬ 
plains how science works, what it is, and 
what it is not. $4.00 

Bertrand Bussell 

The Impact of Science on Society 

The 1950 Nobel Prize winner contends that 
the future of the human race will be de¬ 
cided within our lifetime. The noted British 
philosopher and mathematician reviews the 
development of scientific techniques and 
their influence on government and social 
classes. $2.00 

Hans Reichenbacli 

The Rise of Scientific Philosophy 

A psychological criticism of the older sys¬ 
tems of philosophy and a presentation of 
the new philosophy based on modem sci¬ 
ence. $3.75 


ORDER FORM 
The Technology Store 

40 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Please send me. 

.Science and Common Sense $4.00 

.The Impact of Science on Society $2.00 

.The Rise of Scientific Philosophy $3.75 


□ Charge □ Check □ C.O.D. 

The Technology Store 


THE MESQUITE TREE 

{Concluded, from page 376) 

water by evaporation, increase rainfall. ...” Mesquite 
forests in Arizona were “too valuable for their products 
and their influence upon climate, to be carelessly 
destroyed." 

Today range experts are searching for simple and 
economical methods of controlling and eradicating 
the tree that was once manna to a semiarid environ¬ 
ment. The mesquite is now said to infest more than 
70,000,000 acres of grazing land in the Southwest. It 
has been estimated that the cost of this mesquite inva¬ 
sion to Texas ranchers is over $30,000,000 annually. , 

Since 1936 experiments and tests for control have 
been made with water-soluble chemicals, oils, me¬ 
chanical devices, and power machinery. Mesquite 
sprouts are killed with sodium arsenite and am¬ 
monium sulfamate sprays, while other chemical mix¬ 
tures are being tested. When applied to root crowns, 
kerosene and Diesel and motor oils have been effec¬ 
tive. Methods using mechanical clearing include bull¬ 
dozers, power saws, and root-cutting devices. 

The mesquite possesses a growth habit which makes 
control difficult and which probably accounts for the 
tree’s ability to establish itself over such a wide area. 
Several inches beneath the soil, the mesquite’s under¬ 
round stem bears small wart-like structures known as 
uds or eyelets. These dormant buds, normally pre¬ 
sent on the cambium, regenerate sprouts when the top 
wood is killed. Closely connected with this growth 
characteristic is an appropriate legend mentioned by 
Frederick B. Page 5 in Prairiedom (published in 1845). 
“There is a legend that, as Aristonue was changed by 
the gods into myrtle after his death, so the Mexicans 
are turned into muskeet trees, and so far from fading, 
they possess the marvellous property of renewing 
themselves every few years.” 

5 Prairiedom: Rambles and Scrambles in Texas or New Estre- 
madura, [A. Suthron] page 129 (New York: Paine and 
Burgess, 1845). 


NORTHEASTERN 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 

Admits Men and Women 

Day — Evening 
and 

Graduate 

Programs 

REGISTRATION 

September 4-12, 1951 

Early application is necessary 

47 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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LICENSING ARRANGEMENTS WANTED 

We wish to acquire patent rights on electrical compo¬ 
nents, instruments, or accessories used in the following fields: 
RADIO, RADAR, OR TELEVISION. TELEPHONE, 

TELEGRAPH, TELETYPE, OR SOUND 
ON FILM. PUBLIC UTILITIES. AIRCRAFT. 

Our preference is for items that have limited rather than 
mass markets. We have a particular interest in switches and 
relays, also in telephone parts and accessories. 

All replies to be held confidential. Please write to Box G 

Technology Review. SA -3 


J. C. CORRIGAN CO., INC. 

Conveyers 


Distributors for 

Engineer! • Manufacturer! * Erector! 

Coal Handling System! 

Material! Handling Equipment 
Portable Conveyer! 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Jeffrey Parti Carried in Boston Stock 

41 Norwood Street, Boston 22, Mass. 
Tel. GEneva 6-0800 


I 




A Report 

M 


TO M.I.T. MEN 

HI 


In 1917 Walker Memorial Building was 

1 

- - 

opened, a gift from Alumni for the welfare 

Hi 


of M.I.T. students. In addition to including 



offices for student activities and serving as a 

s 


student social center, this building houses 

= 

■ 

the dining service. 

■ 

■ 

In 1949-50 nearly one million meals were 

HI 

pi 

served to staff and students and 57 dances, 


!■ 

receptions and balls were held in Morss Hall. 

s 


Morss Hall seats approximately 500 people. 


IB 

Thus, each chair served 2,000 people per 


m 

year or 5.5 persons per day. We thank the 


m 

Alumni for making these services possible. 


1 

WALKER MEMORIAL 


■ 

DINING SERVICE 

i 


• M.I.T. • 



CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 



A. W. BRIDGES, Manager 

m 

■ 




We take pleasure in announcing the completion 
of extensive changes in our two Back Bay offices. 

Copley Square Office 

Netv address: 587 Boylston Street 

Entirely new and modern in ap¬ 
pearance and equipment — next door 
to our former office. 

Massachusetts Avenue Office 

Cor. Mass. Avenue & Boylston Street 

Completely remodeled interior with 
a layout designed for the com¬ 
fort and service of our patrons. 


At both offices we have tried, by means of 
historical and nautical decorations, to create 
an unusual and attractive atmosphere for those 
doing business with us. 

Ctatc Street Crust Company 

Boston, Mass. 

DOWNTOWN OFFICES 
MAIN OFFICE: State and Congress Streets 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street. 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


HAROLD J. RYAN, INC. 

Air Conditioning 


101 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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There’s a Better Job tor You at 
Hamilton Standard 


Leading engineering firm in an essential industry offers: 

Immediate Openings • Excellent Pay 
Finest Working Conditions • Opportunities for Advancement 
Insurance and Retirement Income Plans 


Hamilton Standard needs experienced engineers notv 
to develop vital aircraft equipment. 


Put your own ideas and experience 
to work at Hamilton Standard, 
top engineering firm in the field 
of aircraft equipment design and 
production. 

Help develop supersonic equip¬ 
ment, cockpit air conditioning 
and other aircraft accessories and 
propellers. 

Build your future with a sound 
engineering organization in a field 
with a bright future, both in mili¬ 


tary and commercial aviation. 

Live and work in the heart of 
beautiful New England. Settle 
your family where there are ex¬ 
cellent schools . . . fine shopping 
districts ... moderate living costs. 

Let us have your resume now. 
State age, experience, qualifica¬ 
tions, marital status, pay expected. 
All replies will be answered. Ad¬ 
dress Personnel Manager, De¬ 
partment A. 


HAMILTON STANDARD 

One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 

EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 



ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 

CATALOG ATt f METAL PRODUCTS DIV. • WORCESTER, MASS. 


r • c I * J • Buffalo • Chattanooga • Chicago • Cleveland • Detroit 

jQI6S engineers lOCQted in L 0 * Angelas* New York "Philadelphia* Pittsburgh* Seattle 

Canadian Rep., PECKOVER*S LTD. - Toronto Montreal Halifax - Winnipeg . Vancouver 


THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 344) 


interact with the motion in such a manner as to feed 
energy from the air stream into the vibrations of the 
structure. When such energy feedback develops, the 
amplitude of oscillation tends to build up to destruc¬ 
tion. Because of the catastrophic nature of the flutter 
phenomenon, direct flight testing for the flutter speed 
has been avoided in the past, since it has been com¬ 
monly assumed that the flight speed must be brought 
too near the dangerous flutter speed to obtain the re¬ 
quired test data. Work done on small-scale elastic 
wind tunnel models indicates that this danger is no 
longer a requirement for testing. 

A technique has been developed in the laboratory 
whereby response data, gathered at several speeds in 
the range below the onset of flutter, can be used in an 
extrapolation to determine the flutter speed. The tech¬ 
nique involves the use of a small gun mounted on the 
wing tip. The reaction of the gun upon firing excites 
the wing, whose response is measured and recorded at 
several speeds safely below the flutter speed. When 
correlated with trends predicted by concurrently de¬ 
veloped theory, the measured data can be extrapo¬ 
lated to yield the flutter speed. It is believed that 
the same technique can be employed in full-scale 
flight tests to obtain high-quality data without endan¬ 
gering the aircraft or its crew. 

(Concluded on page 382) 



proves the efficiency of H-D Equipment 


Comparisons of 
production costs 
proves the sav¬ 
ings made by new , 
improved H-D 
Equipment. Write 
TODAY for new 
bulletins that 
k show economies 
and profits, lower 
unit costs, and 
increased pro- 
duction. 




Shear (Clippers) on Formers 


HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CO., INC. 


2231 E. ONTARIO ST.. PHILADELPHIA 34. PA. 
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SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 

VENTALARM 0 

Tank Fill Signal 
SAFER FILLING — NO SPILLING 
“FILL TIL' THE WHISTLE STOPS ” 

F. P. Scully '15 UNlversily 4-2900 

88 First Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. 



FRICTION FIGHTER 

(Flyweight Division) MPB miniature 
ball bearings provide the answer to problems 
with new designs concerning space-weight- 
friction. Smallest in size, foremost in rugged 
performance. Install and forget. 

Over 70 different types and sizes from .100" 
to 5/16" o.d. Complete engineering service— 
full specifications in our new catalog. Write 
or wire for TR51, no obligation. 

I N I AT U R b' J^re^is io IL.B E A R I N C S 


Incorporated 


KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S. A. 



PRECISION-GAUGED 

HAIRSPRINGS 

AND 

FINE ROLLED WIRE 


PRECISION PRODUCTS COMPANY 

WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 

ROBERT I. BRADLEY, '20 


GEORGE W. McCREERY CO. 


Building Construction 


128 NEWBURY STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The TREDENNICK-BILLINGS CO 


(Construction Ififianayeri 


(JCuifdina (Construction 


K. W. RICHARDS *07 


H. D. BILLINGS *10 


C. C. JONES '12 


F. J. CONTI '34 


10 HIGH STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Concluded from page 380) 

The Phototube Looks at Aluminum 

N automatic photoelectric instrument capable of 
obtaining a complete chemical analysis of an alu¬ 
minum alloy in less than a minute and which, in addi¬ 
tion, produces a written record of the analysis in dupli¬ 
cate is one of the latest analytical aids to science and 
industry. 

The instrument is able to perform an analysis while 
aluminum is being processed, so that adjustments in 
the concentration of alloy constituents can be made to 
yield a metal of the desired composition. As a result, 
aluminum alloys of exacting requirements can be pro¬ 
duced faster, more reliably, and less expensively man 
would be the case when laboratory technicians make 
tests on samples, and for these reasons has consider¬ 
able application in the aircraft industry. 

The “quantometer,” as the instrument is called, was 
recently described before a meeting of the American 
Chemical Society by J. R. Churchill, assistant chief of 
the analytical division of the Aluminum Company of 
America. 


James F. Downey & Staff 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 

WORK LOADS, JOB CLASSIFICATION, 
EQUIPMENT UTILIZATION, 

PLANT LAYOUT, PRODUCTION CONTROL 
LABOR RELATIONS 

20 NORTH BROADWAY SOUTHERN OFFICE: 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. GREENSBORO, N. C. 

James F. Downey, '20 


CHARLES N. DEBES 

AND ASSOCIATES 

Engineers and Consultants 

Plans, Specifications, Construction Supervision 
Industrial Plant and Commercial Projects 
Electrical — Mechanical — Sanitary — Structural 

ROCKFORD TRUST BLDG. ROCKFORD, ILL. 

C. N. Dkbes ’35 



PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 

Founded 1828. The School that specializes in the preparation 
of students for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Ray D. Farnsworth, Principal 533 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Grades Nine to Twelve. 

Thorough preparation of entrance to M.I.T. 
and other technical schools. 

Regular and summer courses. 

William G. Wilkinson, Headmaster 
320 Huntington Ave., Boston TeL Kenmore 1800 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND 

Engineers and Consultants 

Design and Supervision of Construction 
Reports — Examinations — Appraisals 
Machine Design — Technical Publications 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 

Engineers 

Airports — Bridges — Water Supply and Sewerage 
Port and Terminal Works — Fire Prevention 


INVESTIGATIONS 


SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


Boston 


New York 


DRUMMEY-DUFFILL, INC. 

A rchitects—Engineers 

80 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Wm. W. Diummit, *16, B.S., M.A., Hitch P. Durr ill, *20, S.B., S.M. 
A.I.A. M., Am. See. G.E. 


CLEVERDON, VARNEY & PIKE 

Consulting Engineers 

Herbert S. Cleverdon TO Waldo F. Pike T5 

Lawrence J. Tracy ’23 

Structural Designs Foundations 

Heating Ventilating and Plumbing Designs 
Industrial Buildings, Reports, Investigations 

120 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Eadie, Freund and Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 


SOO Fifth Avenue 


New York 18, N. Y. 


Mechanical — Electrical — Sanitary 
Air Conditioning — Power — Process Layouts 

J. K. Campbell, M.I.T. ’ll 


MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

bridges buildincs 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENC1NEER 

Estimates and Appraisals 

101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON. MASS. 


STARKWEATHER ENGINEERING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Engineers and Contractors for Pumping Plants 
Boiler and Power Plants, Cooling Water 
and Heat Recovery Systems 


246 Walnut Street, Newtonville 


BI 4-8042 


]. B. Starkweather, B.S. M.I.T. '21 


SERVO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

Henry Blackstone ’37, President 
Consultants on 
Electronic Control Problems 
for Industry 

New Hyde Park Long Island, N.Y. 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 

1200 North Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
Consultants—Engineers—Constructors 
Specialists in 

Utility, Industrial, and Chemical Fields 
Offices in 

Washington, D.C.—Mexico City, Mexico,—Rome, Italy 
Calcutta, India—Caracas, Venezuela 

H. A. Kuljian, *19 A. H. Kuljian, *48 


Moran, Proctor, Freeman & Mueser 

Consulting Engineers 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 
Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures, Soil Studies and 
Tests; Reports, Design and Supervision 


Pardo, Proctor, Freeman & Mueser 

Ingenieroi Consultores 

Ap. Correos 614, Caracas, Venezuela 


William H. Misses *22 


FABRIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


incorporated 


Research, Development and Consultation 
for Textile and Allied Industries 


665 Boylston Street 

W. J. Hamblrcxr, *21 


Boston, Mass. 

E. R. Kaswkll, *39 


PRAEGER—MAGUIRE 


Boston 


Engineers 


Providence 


New York 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

Malcolm G. Daria *25, Vice President Allen W. Reid *12 E. C. Edgar *35 

Steam, Hydro, Diesel Power Plants; Industrial Structures; 
Plant Safety, Labor Relations, Utility Rates, Valuations, 
Reports; Large Scale Purchasing; Industrial Laboratory 

New York, N. Y. Reading, Pa. Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Houston, Tex. 

AY, 1951 


Braintree 2-2933 


: 2-2933 Hingham 6-2360 

FRANK MASSA 

Electro-Acoustic Consultant 


99 Cedar Street 
Braintree, Massachusetts 


5 Fottler Road 
Hingham, Massachusetts 






Increasing costs of labor and raw materials are 
narrowing your margin of profit. The high pro¬ 
duction of top-quality cloth off a Draper loom 
will help to maintain or increase your profits. 
Records prove that more and better cloth at less 
cost is no idle boast of Draper Corporation. 

The Draper loom enables the textile industry of 


most countries of the world to meet ever-rising 
production costs successfully. More than half a 
century of loom building experience and a pro¬ 
gressive research program have enabled our 
engineers to remain ahead of weaving require¬ 
ments. The Draper "Diamond D" means experi¬ 
ence, service, and research. 


Draper automatic looms produce more cloth at less cost throughout 


the world. 



APER CORPORATIO 


HOPEDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Alumni and Officers in the News 


Congratulations 

Announcement was made on March 6 
that James A. Cook’12 had become 
president of the Lynn Gas and Electric 
Company. 

John A. Lunn’17 became a member 
of the board of directors of the Kendall 
Company as announced by the Boston 
newspapers of March 28. 

Hahold E. MacDonald’22 moved to 
the presidency of the Household Finance 
Corporation in March. 

John B. Wilbur’26, Head of M.I.T.’s 
Department of Civil and Sanitary Engi¬ 
neering, was elected president of the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers on 
March 21 at the society’s 103d annual 
meeting. Other Alumni elected to office 
include: J. Stuart Crandall’17, vice- 
president; Robert W. Moir’27, secretary; 
and Dean Peabody, Jr., ’10, director. 
Karl R. Kennison’08 was made an 
honorary member of the society. 

Joseph D. Muhphy’29 became presi¬ 
dent of the St. Louis chapter of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Architects in February. 

The appointment of Thomas W. Mac- 
kesey’32 as dean of the College of 
Architecture at Cornell University was 
announced on March 25. 


Presentations 

The Engineering Societies of New Eng¬ 
land have announced that Karl R. 
Kennison’08 is the recipient of the New 
England Award for 1951. Presentation of 
the award was scheduled for May 3, at 
the time of the esne annual meeting. On 
February 1, M.I.T.’s Department of Civil 
and Sanitary Engineering announced Mr. 
Kennison’s appointment as a special 
lecturer in hydraulic engineering during 
the 1951 spring term. 

Edwin S. Burdell’20 was presented 
with the Knight Cross of the Order of 
Dannebrog on March 30. The Cross was 
bestowed by King Frederik IX of Den¬ 
mark “in recognition of Dr. Burdell’s 
active interest in the field of promoting 
cultural relations and exchange between 
the United States and Denmark.” 

Announcement was made in March that 
C. Richard Soderberg’20, Head of 
M.I.T.’s Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, was awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of technology by the 
Chalmers Institute of Technology, one of 
Europe’s most distinguished technical 
institutions. 

Malcolm S. McIlroy’47 has been 
awarded the 1950 John M. Goodell prize 
for "the most notable contribution to the 


science of water works development dur¬ 
ing the year.” 

John C. Sheehan, staff, received the 
$1,000 American Chemical Society Award 
in Pure Chemistry at a general assembly 
of the society on April 2. Dr. Sheehan 
has done work vital to the synthesis of 
penicillin. An award address was pre¬ 
sented by Dr. Sheehan before the division 
of organic chemistry on April 4 during the 
American Chemical Society’s 119th na¬ 
tional meeting in Boston. 


Publications 

A report by the president’s Communi¬ 
cations Policy Board has been published 
by the United States Government Print¬ 
ing Office under the title, Telecommuni¬ 
cations: A Program for Progress, and 
dated March, 1951. Members of this dis¬ 
tinguished board include: Lee A. Du- 
Bridge, William L. Everitt, James R. 
Killian, Jr.,’26, David H. O'Brien and 
Irvin Stewart, chairman. 

Edward W. Kimbark’33 is the author 
of Power System Stability, Volume II: 
Power Circuit Breakers and Protective 
Relays. This is a John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., publication. 

The first of several two-volume sets 
of letters written by Theodore Roosevelt 
were published on April 18 by the Har¬ 
vard University Press. Subsequent sets 
will be published ending sometime in 
1952. The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, 
some 6,000 in number, are edited by 
Eltinc E. Morison, staff. 


Obituary 

Henry G. Peabody’78, March 25. 
George H. Bryant’83, March 5. 
Herbert L. B. Lawton’86, January 23. 
Vernor F. Worcester’86, February 17. 
John M. Fox’87, July 12. 

Granville H. Parks’87, July 5. 

Lewis E. Johnson’ 89, March 18. 

Frank A. Mower’ 89, March 13, 1950. 
Franklin W. White’90, December 19.® 
Mary P. Winsor’90, September 1.® 
Harmon Wendell’ 91, in 1947.® 
Charles S. Pastorius’93, November 25. 
John I. Solomon’93, April 1. 

William H. Kinc’ 94, March 20. 

Alfred L. Simmons’ 95, in February, 1951. 
William P. Anderson’96, February 26.® 
Frank D. Clark’96, March 9. 

Calvin I. Crocker’96, February 15. 
Charles P. Lynch’96, February 26.® 
Alba H. Warren’96, March 27, 1950. 
Ezra E. Cleaves’97, January 9.® 

Frank W. Snow’ 98, March 10. 

Harry A. F. Campbell’99, February 26.® 


George E. Holmes’99, March 23, 1942.® 
Charles W. Swift’99, October 14. 
Jennie K. McMaster’00, December 26, 
1947.® 

Alexander Phillips’00, August 9.® 
William H. Wedlock,’00, January 3.® 
Clayton Albiston’01, December 21.® 
Henry O. Trowbridge’02, January 28.® 
Eucene D. Forbes’03, January 19.® 

John B. Rapier’04, January 15, 1931.® 
Russell Ray’04, July 21.® 

John W. Roland’04, November 6.® 

Mrs. Thomas N. Hepburn’05, Mar. 17.® 
Scott C. Runnels’05, January 1, 1950.® 
Mrs. James W. Santry’05, June 17. 
George II. Buckincham’06, December 
18.® 

Charles R. Faben’07, May 14, 1950. 
Roger D. Gale’07, March 12.® 

Robert E. Thayer’07, February 25.® 
Raymond Ware’07, January 22.® 

John C. Childs’08, November 25, 1945. 
John T. Ei.lsworth’08, October 26.® 
Harold I. Eaton’09, in January, 1951.® 
Frank S. Lovewell’09, February 11.® 
Thomas J. Moore’09, January 6.® 
Edward F. Orchard’09, August 15, 1948. 
Herbert R. Petzold’09, January 17. 
Arthur M. Rosenblatt’09, April 15, 
1950. 

Eugene S. Anderson’ 10, date unknown.® 
James W. Dickinson’ 10, July 9. 

Henry Schumann-Heink’10, March 30. 
Alice S. Willoughby’10, March 8. 
Clarence L. Ofenstein’11, January 27.® 
Willson Y. Stamper, Jr.,’ 11, February 
9.® 

Alfred L. Loebenberc’13, January 27.® 
Francis S. Curtts’13, January 9, 1950.® 
Harland F. Brown’14, date unknown.® 
Ralph M. Emerson’14, January 22.® 
Albert F. Cornelius’15, June 6.® 
Norton M. Zinderstein’16, January 30.® 
Anselmo Kriccer’17, February 11. 
Ingraham Curtis’18, date unknown. 
Arthur J. Guiranovich’18, July 28, 1946. 
Earle F. Watts’20, March 10.® 

Philip W. Clark’21, February 9.® 

John A. Facey’21, January 15.® 

Ira P. Jones’21, March 30, 1949.® 
Melville J. Mahshall’21, October 22, 
1949.® 

Charles H. Cunningham’ 22, in 1949. 
Maurice F. Fainsbert’22, August 7. 
Earl S. Clark’23, January 28.® 
Herbert C. Mitchell’23, August 12. 
Maurice P. Kulp’26, November 27. 
Lucien L. Elam’29, October 12. 

Paul T. Jones’ 30, January 30. 

Daniel J. Cihppendale’33, in September, 
1941. 

Arthur Y. Snell’ 33, October 14.® 

Vito M. Czekus’34, December 9, 1948. 
Norman H. Kendall, 2-44, April 19, 
1947. 

Dana E. Cook, 2-46, October 23, 1949. 
Charles Dobony, 2-46, February 16. 
Wilfred A. Grapes, Jr.,’49, in 1950. 
Robert L. Jungklas’50, August 18. 

John C. Westcott’50, December 2. 

® Mentioned in class notes. 
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News from the Clubs and Classes 


CLUB NOTES 


The M.l.T. Club of 
Chicago 

January 27 was a banner day for the 
M.l.T. Club of Chicago, which in co-op¬ 
eration with tlie Institute and with other 
M.l.T. clubs in this part of country, acted 
as sponsors of an M.l.T. Midwest Alumni 
Regional Conference. This was not only 
the first such regional conference in the 
Middle West, but was the first to be under¬ 
taken anywhere in the country. The setting 
was appropriately arranged at the Museum 
of Science and Industry in Jackson Park on 
the south side of Chicago, where the 
meeting was held. Headliners from the 
Institute came out from Boston to talk in 
terms we could understand on scientific 
and engineering subjects of current inter¬ 
est. They brought equipment for demon¬ 
stration, and the setup on the platform of 
the auditorium of the Museum reminded 
us of the good old days in Room 10-250. 
The conference was an all-day affair run¬ 
ning from 10:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., and 
included luncheon, cocktails and dinner. 

Lead-off man for the program was 
George R. Harrison, Dean of Science at 
the Institute, who talked on “New Fron¬ 
tiers in Science” and the relationship of 
research to industrial development and 
the advancement of mankind. Next came 
Jerrold R. Zacharias, Director of the Insti¬ 
tute’s Laboratory for Nuclear Science and 
Engineering. He talked on “Nuclear 
Power and Why We Don’t Have It” and 
reduced his topic to such simple terms 
that we could see uranium and neutrons 
op ’rating as if in our own fireplace. 

Just before lunch, D. M. MacMaster, 
Acting Director of the Museum, spoke 
briefly on the Museum of Science and In¬ 
dustry, Luncheon was served at the Mu¬ 
seum, and during the noon hour we had 
an opportunity to inspect many of the un¬ 
usual and extensive exhibits. Quite a 
number of our group went down into the 
miniature coal mine and others inspected 
radio and television facilities, or visited 
the unique collection of automobiles dat¬ 
ing from the early days to the present 
time. 

During the afternoon, we heard first 
from Donald P. Campbell, assistant pro¬ 
fessor of the Institute’s Electrical Engi¬ 
neering Department, on the topic of 
“Industrial Process Control,” an amazingly 
interesting glimpse into the intricacies of 
automatic machines and how they are 
made automatic. The anchor man for the 
formal program was Richard H. Bolt, Di¬ 
rector of the Acoustics Laboratory at the 
Institute, whose topic was “Sound and Ul¬ 
tra Sound.” Dr. Bolt took us through a 
wide range of demonstrations all the way 


from precipitating fog with high fre¬ 
quency to playing a recording of “Ru¬ 
dolph, the Red Nosed Reindeer.” 

Before dinner we adjourned to the 
Windemere Hotel across the Park for 
cocktails and an opportunity to visit in 
small groups and to get acquainted with 
Alumni who had come from other cities to 
join us. Dinner was served in the Museum 
dining room. After the meal, Stan Hum¬ 
phrey 28, F.esident of our Chicago Club, 
welcomed our visitors and guests and then 
turned the meeting over to Bob Wilson 
’16, who acted as master of ceremonies. 
Major Lenox R. Lohr, Director of the Mu¬ 
seum and of Illinois Civilian Defense, 
spoke briefly. Lobby Lobdell’17 regaled 
us with stories and supplied some of the 
background information about organizing 
the regional conference. We are always 
glad to see Dr. Compton and to have his 
message, and his talk at our dinner meet¬ 
ing was no exception. We enjoyed having 
both Bob Wilson and Dr. Compton at the 
speakers’ table where they could poke a 
little fun at each other and relate for our 
benefit some of the incidents of their stu¬ 
dent days together at Wooster College in 
Ohio. 

In spite of cold and snowy weather, ap¬ 
proximately 250 men attended the confer¬ 
ence. According to our best count, Alumni 
from other cities included seven from Mil¬ 
waukee, four from Detroit, four from St. 
Louis, three from Philadelphia, one from 
Cleveland, one from Akron, one from 
Cincinnati, one from Indianapolis, and 
nine from various towns in cental Illinois 
and cental Wisconsin. Among the guests 
were a number of Chicago educators, en¬ 
gineers and industrialists. In arranging the 
conference which was a new departure in 
Technology history, organization work at 
Cambridge was headed by Lobby Lob- 
dell’17. Executive Vice-President of the 
Alumni Association, Wally Gale’29, Asso¬ 
ciate Professor of Aeronautical Engineer¬ 
ing, and Don Severance’38, Alumni 
Secretary. 

At Chicago much credit is due Bob 
Gunness’34 who was the able chairman of 
our Chicago committee which organized 
and managed the conference at this end 
and who introduced the conference 
speakers through the day. Also doing real 
work on this committee in Chicago were 
Bud Meissner’43, Jack Austin’36, Leonard 
Russum’47, and Harlan Davis’40. — Philip 
L. Coleman’23, Secretary, 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Atlanta Alumni Association 
of the M.l.T. 

The Association held its 41st annual 
baked bean dinner at the home of C. A. 
Smith’99 in East Lake, Ga. The affair was 
greatly enjoyed by the members and their 
ladies. As usual, officers were elected for 
the ensuing year. Charles W. Mills, Jr.,’35, 
the retiring president, handed over the 
gavel to Clarence B. Rogers’14, the newly 


elected president. Mrs. Georgia Locklin 
was re-elected business manager and 

L. H. Tumer’99 was re-elected secretary. 

The following members were present: 

Roger W. Allen’27, Russell J. Brooke’33, 
Douglas W. Coe’21, Maurice A. Garr, Jr., 
’49, Leon B. Locklin’28, Charles W. Mills, 
Jr.,’35, Clifford S. Read’18, Clarence B. 
Rogers’14, Elmer E. Sanborn’22, Charles 
A. Smith’99, Carol M. Smith’32, Lhwrie 
H. Turner’99, and Baker B. Williams’42. 
Among the ladies attending were the 
Mmes: Brooke, Coe, Garr, A. F. Hess, 
Locklin, Mills, Read, Sanborn, C. M. 
Smith, Turner and Williams; and Ruth 
Dabney Smith. — La wrie II. Turner’99, 
Secretary, 625 Sherwood Road, N.E., At¬ 
lanta, Ga. 

M. l.T. Club of Central 
Massachusetts 

There have been two meetings of this 
Club since these notes last appeared. The 
midwinter meeting was held on January 
29 at the Hotel Sheraton in Worcester. 
More than 40 members and guests braved 
one of the worst ice storms of the winter to 
hear a very interesting program on 
“Broaching in Modern Industry.” Mac 
Levine’25, President, conducted the 
meeting, and Howard F. Atwood’32, of 
Lapointe Machine Tool Company, Vice- 
president of the Club, was program chair¬ 
man. James W. Dopp, Jr.,’39 and Kenneth 

N. Macomber, engineers for the Lapointe 
Machine Tool Company of Hudson, 
Mass., gave very instructive talks on 
broaching indicating where the process 
might be used and the great savings that 
can often be effected by its use. The talks 
were supplemented by two sound films, 
“Surface Broaching,” and “Broaching for 
Jet Propulsion.” A display of broaches and 
products that had been broached helped 
further to show what the process of 
broaching is and what it can accomplish. 
— A committee was appointed to work out 
a program to honor members of the Club 
from the Class of 1900 and all earlier 
classes. The members of the committee 
were: Maurice E. Goodridge’19, chair¬ 
man, Arthur E. Jorjorian’31, and Donald 
M. Whitehead’45. 

The late winter meeting was held on 
March 19 at the Hotel Sheraton. Rev. 
Thomas J. Smith, S.J.,’43, head of the de¬ 
partment of physics at Holy Cross Col¬ 
lege, gave a most instructive talk on 
“Atomic Defense.” Preceding Father 
Smith’s talk, a sound film, “You Can Beat 
the A-Bomb,” was shown. The talk and 
the film both brought out the fact that, al¬ 
though casualties and destruction would 
be severe in an atomic attack, loss of fife 
and severity of injuries could be greatly 
reduced by knowledge of the hazards and 
taking the proper steps to minimize expo¬ 
sure to them. At this meeting members of 
the 50-year class and all earlier classes 
were invited to be guests of the Club, and 
those present were given bronze paper 
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weights in honor of the occasion. The fol¬ 
lowing 50-year men were present: Ed¬ 
ward Earl’91, Carleton A. Read’91, Fred 
B. Dawes’98, Edgar W. Norton’98, and 
William A. Wilder’98. 

In addition to the above, the following 
Alumni were present at one or both of 
these meetings: Harry M. Latham’93, 
Herbert S. May’02, Harry S. Kendall’04, 
Roderie L. Bent’19, Frederick E. Claflin 
T9, Maurice E. Goodridge’19, Frederick 
S. Britton’20, Ernest P. Whitehead’20, 
Benjamin J. Bean’24, Frank H. Riegel’25, 
Robert T. Dawes’26, Robert N. C. Hesse! 
’27, Arthur E. Jorjorian’31, D. Jack Allia 
’31, Wallace S. Crowell’32, F. Francis 
Donoghue’32, George W. Falk’32, Fred¬ 
erick E. Mader’32, Robert G. Clarke’35, 
Arthur J. Lariviere’35, Richard F. Morton 
’36, Haskell R. Gordon’38, Jack T. Wil- 
ber’38, Alvin H. Shairman’43, George H. 
Powers’44, Gardner L. Bent’44, Donald 
M. Wliitehead’45, S. Martin Billett’48, 
Raymond R. Stevens, Jr.,’48, Warren O. 
Berry’49, and Carl K Mellin, Jr.,’50. 

The annual meeting and ladies night is 
to be held on May 14, according to pres¬ 
ent plans. — Donald M. Whitehead’45, 
Secretary, 464 Salisbury Street, Worces¬ 
ter, Mass. Warren H. Howard’44, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, West Main Street, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

M.l.T, Association of 
Cleveland 

Lobby came to town on March 15 and 
gave us. good reason for having a regular 
alumni meeting that evening at the Uni¬ 
versity Club. Lobby, although known to 
us by that name, has the name H. E. Lob- 
dell, and not only is the publisher of The 
Review but is executive vice-president of 
the Alumni Association. A number of us 
probably remember him as the dean of stu¬ 
dents to whom it was always a pleasure to 
take a problem as his friendly, jovial atti¬ 
tude certainly began the solution with 
ease. Lobby is on his way to other coun¬ 
tries and when reciting his itinerary made 
us wish we were on the trip, too. Willard 
Brown’16, undoubtedly will make his 
coming trip to Europe more pleasant by 
having talked for a while with Lobby. We 
were delighted by the film of the United 
States Steel Corporation which showed in 
vivid color the erection of the steel for the 
Secretariat Building of the United Na¬ 
tions. Walter Munford’23, Vice-president 
of the American Steel and Wire Com¬ 
pany, made the film available to us. 

Those in attendance were: W. J. An- 
derson’50, J. P. AuWerter’38, A. I. Brad¬ 
ley’21, W. C. Brown’16, W. H. Buckley 
’48, R. W. Cobean’40, D. S. Connelly’31, 
A. P. DiVincenzo’47, J. L. Enos’49, J. S. 
Ewing’42, P. B. Farwell’39, L. D. Fykse 
’41, J. W. Gartland’21, C. E. Herrstrom 
’24, A. J. Hoyt’14, E. P. Klipfel’48, W. G. 
Loesch’21, G. C. McCarten’19, L. W. 
Moss’21, S. D. Moxley, Jr.,’50, W. F. 
Munford’23, N. W. Oakes’21, F. E. 
Rhinehart’27, W. H. Robinson, Jr.,’24, 
W. C. Sessions’26, G. P. Schumacker, Jr., 
’22, II. C. Sharp, Jr., ’50, E. E. Staples’26, 

R. H. Valentine’33, G. M. White’41, L. E. 
Wright’13, G. R. Young’37, H. A. Zimmer- 
man’37. — G. Richard Young’37, Secre¬ 
tary, The Weatherhead Company, 300 
East 131st Street, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 
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The M.l.T. Club of the 
Kanatcha Valley 

The Club met for dinner on March 1 at 
the Kanawha Airport, Charleston, W.Va. 
The dinner was held in the Club Room. 
After the dinner the members attended a 
basketball game at Morris Harvey Col¬ 
lege in Charleston. President George B. 
Bradshaw, Jr.,’40, announced that elec¬ 
tion of club officers would be held at the 
next meeting sometime in May. 

The 23 members who attended the din¬ 
ner and game were: Malcom M. Ander- 
son’42, Thomas W. Bartrain’21, George 
B. Bradshaw, Jr.,’40, Daniel B. Carmody 
’47, Roy M. Crawford’34, Paul R. Desjar- 
dins’38, Radcliffe G. Edmonds’34, Wil¬ 
liam L. Hawes ’22, Edward Huddleston 
Haynes’32, Melville E. Hitclicock’37, 
Charles F. Hobson’ll, Joseph C. Jefferds, 
Jr.,’40, Ralph L. Kelly, Jr.,’42, Robert W. 
King’42, Jean P. Leinroth, Jr.,’48, Robert 
S. Lovett’50, Max F. Means’45, Albert 
Rand’50, Robert J. Sollenberger’42, Rush 
Taggart, Jr.,’49, Alfred E. Winslow’47, 
Benjamin T. Woodruff’36, Frederick A. 
Woods’47. — Max F. Means’48, Secretary, 
248 Staunton Avenue, South Charleston, 
W.Va. 

M.l.T. Club of the 
Merrimack Valley 

Alumni in this area are invited to at¬ 
tend a meeting of the Club on May 15 to 
be held at the Andover Country Club. 
We are indeed fortunate to have as our 
principal guest, James R. Killian, Jr.,’26, 
President of the Institute, who will dis¬ 
cuss recent developments at M.l.T. Other 
guests include Mrs. Killian, Obie Denison 
’ll, and Alumni Secretary Don Severance 
’38. The meeting is scheduled for 6:30 
p.m.; but for those who would like to 
make it a day’s outing, the golf course is 
now open. Wives are cordially invited. 

Members of the reorganization commit¬ 
tee include: Charles F. Edlund’30, Lowell; 
Edward F. Harrington’32, Forge Village; 
Walter E. Hildick’28, Lowell; Howard 
A. Lockhart’23, Haverhill; Christian J. 
Matthew’43, Andover; Edward F. Praetz 
’21, Lawrence; E. Stephen Prender- 
gast’30, Amesbury; William J. Vallette 
’43, Newburyport; and Dean K. Web¬ 
ster, Jr.,’19, Andover. We hope all 
Alumni in the Merrimack Valley will be 
able to attend this meeting and help get 
the Club off to a good start. — Christian 
J. Matthew’43, Secretary, R.F.D., Wo¬ 
burn Street, Andover, Mass. 

New Haven County M.l.T. Club 

The February meeting of our Club will 
go on record as one of our finest dinner 
meetings. It was held at the New Haven 
Restaurant Institute and was attended by 
some 50 loyal engineers and families. Our 
own Charlie Smith’00 and Vince Maconi 
T5 led the assembled beavers to a deli¬ 
cious buffet dinner. The serving table pre¬ 
sented a sight long to be remembered: a 
large beef roast, sea food Newburg, sev¬ 
eral colorful salads, rolls, celery, and so 
on. No record was kept of the number of 
second helpings served, but be it known 
that your Secretary (four second help¬ 
ings) was exceeded only by such people 
as Charlie Healy’37 and his new bride, 
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Johnny Gardner, 2-44, Dave Black, 6-46, 
and, of course, Prexy Cliff Lytle’37. The 
main course was climaxed by coffee and 
delicious pie, followed by more coffee. 
Eben Haskell’26, a director of the school, 
introduced Mrs. Frances Roth, adminis¬ 
trative director of the Restaurant Insti¬ 
tute, who addressed us regarding the 
origin, trials, tribulations and aims of the 
Institute. It seems as though everyone in 
Connecticut and surrounding states 
pitched in to help get the school started 
training G.I. veterans, and so on. Al¬ 
though hampered by the extreme reluc¬ 
tance of “up through the ranks” chefs to 
disclose their culinary top secrets, the 
school progressed remarkably well, hav¬ 
ing over 600 alumni to date and a present 
enrollment of 140 students. At this point, 
it was unanimously agreed that, based on 
the evidence on hand, too many cooks 
definitely do not spoil the soup. (Secret: 
For excellent coffee, boil your urn in water 
and soda, not Seltzer. If you don’t own a 
20-gallon urn, we cannot guarantee the 
results! The meeting was adjourned only 
after President Cliff insisted on pulling 
that old chestnut about a certain Father 
O’Brien. It seems ... oh well! Major and 
Mrs. John Holley’35 were conspicuous by 
their absence. He has been recalled to ac¬ 
tive duty. Drop in when you can, Johnny. 

Our March meeting was held at the 
Weathervane Tea Room in Hamden, 
Conn., at which time we were again 
joined by the distaff side. The gathering 
started out with cocktails at 6:30 p.m., 
followed by a fine dinner of pot roast or 
fried chicken. After the meal, Alan Dana 
T5, an active member of our Club, enter¬ 
tained us with a description of his recent 
trip through South America. It seems that 
the Rotarians had an international meet¬ 
ing which included a flying tour of South 
America’s principal cities. Alan, who is an 
exceptionally fine photographer, illus¬ 
trated his talk with a full program of de¬ 
lightful Kodachromes. It is often difficult 
for all winter-bound New Englanders to 
visualize the wonderful color panorama 
one finds in tropical and subtropical coun¬ 
tries. His selections included many aerial 
shots as well as many unusual scenes of 
mountains, gardens, local architecture 
and slides of Rio de Janeiro from every 
conceivable angle. After his illustrated 
talk, each and every member present con¬ 
siders himself an authority on South 
America and even we Kiwanians are 
grateful to Rotary for having these South 
American meetings so that Alan Dana 
could make this trip. Thank you again, 
Alan. — Richard C. Maconi, 2-44, Sec¬ 
retary, Hickory Hill Road, North Haven, 
Conn. 

The M.l.T. Club of 
Neiv York 

Sixteen hardy souls braved sleet and 
snow to have fun at a bridge party on Jan¬ 
uary 18. Mike Radoslovich’26 deserves 
the kudos as chairman of the event. — In 
February a variation giving full impor¬ 
tance to the Laws of Probability and 
Chance brought out a larger group also in 
defiance of sleet and snow. The April in¬ 
formal dance was a big success (being free 
to members) and a merry crowd of more 
than 100 persons thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves at our club quarters. 



The annual dinner is now set for 
Wednesday, May 16, at the clubhouse. 
After dinner, a short business meeting will 
precede the entertainment. Golfers are 
circling their calendars for Friday aft¬ 
ernoon, June 29. That’s our golf outing to 
be held at the Scarsdale Country Club. 

At these monthly gatherings more fel¬ 
lows are getting to know M.I.T. in New 
York — and are broadening their friend¬ 
ships with other Alumni in the New York 
area. Expanding membership rolls show 
that M.I.T. in New York is going places. 
— G. Peter Grant, Jr.,‘35, Secretary, 
Grant Photo Products, Inc., 401 Broad¬ 
way, New York, N.Y. 

M. I.T. Club of 
Schenectady 

The Club met at luncheon at Ferro’s on 
February 20, 1951. Featured speaker at 
that meeting was Harry R. Mayers, man¬ 
ager of the patent department at General 
Electric. Mr. Mayers spoke on the topic, 
“The Inside Story of Patent Pending.” Mr. 
Mayers discussed various unusual devices 
which have been covered by patents and 
also went into some of the mechanism by 
which patents are granted. The talk was 
quite warmly received by 20 area Alumni 
and one guest. 

It is worthy to note that at the last few 
luncheon meetings, the speakers of the 
Club have been attracting more and more 
guests. Men from Minnesota, Yale, Uni¬ 
versity of Maine, North Carolina and 
other institutions have contacted the Sec¬ 
retary to ask permission to attend. We 
have welcomed these and will continue to 
do so. 

The Club had luncheon once again at 
Ferro’s in Schenectady on March 20. This 
time we heard A. C. Stevens, assistant to 
the Schenectady Works Manager of the 
General Electric Company, address the 
Club on the “Why and How of Labor Re¬ 
lations.” Holten E. Harris’44, member of 
the Steering Committee, was in charge of 
meeting arrangements. 

The Education Committee in recent 
months has been working with the board 
of education towards determining a 
means of financing proposed school addi¬ 
tions. Their object was achieved several 
weeks ago when the Schenectady City 
Council voted to appoint a committee to 
prepare a plan whereby the additions 
would be covered by a bond issue. 

Among those present at the February 
meeting of the Club were: Andrew Vogel 
T3, P. M. Currier’14, P. L. Alger’15, A. P. 
Kellogg’24, H. J. Moser’27, C. F. Barrett, 
Jr.,’34, J. H. Bumham’34, C. C. Lawrv, 
Jr.,’39, G. M. Ketchum’41, J. H. Macleod, 
Jr.,’41, R. W. Stanhouse’41, W. W. Aker 
’41, R. W. Austin’42, A. A. Root’43, R. M. 
Ilfeld’44, H. E. Harris’44, J. H. Germer, 
2-44, R. E. Wilson’45, P. H. Baker’48, 
George Brown’48. — E. S. Lawrence’47, 
Secretary, General Electric Company, 
Building 99, Room 102, Schenectady 5, 

N. Y. 

M.I.T. Club of 
Southern California 

It is a pleasure to announce the names 
of the governors of our Club who, with 
the officers named in the April issue of 


The Review, keep the club affairs up to 
date and responsive to the members wish¬ 
ing to improve it. Each governor is respon¬ 
sible for the Alumni of a particular five- 
year period, which idea, we copied from 
the M.I.T. Club of Philadelphia, perhaps 
due to the persuasive personality of their 
former officer now gracing California — 
Bill MacCallum’24. To increase the effec¬ 
tiveness of their efforts, each one appoints 
a class secretary for this area. Dingier’48 
and Wyle’41 have made progress, but the 
gold-plated beaver for industry goes to 
Row’23 who has announced his five: 
1921, Chilcott; 1922, Maltby; 1923, 
Powers; 1924, Carothers; and 1925, Gran¬ 
tham. 

The governors for this area are: 1946 to 
1950, Dingler’48; 1941 to 1945, Wyle’41; 
1936 to 1940, Strauss’38; 1931 to 1935, 
Hiller’31; 1926 to 1930, Thormin’27; 1921 
to 1925, Row’23; 1916 to 1920, Collier’18. 
For the years 1915, and prior, that loyal 
and active Alumnus, Mellema’15, has 
been chosen. Bates’24, as retiring presi¬ 
dent, will bring his talent to the monthly 
meetings. These meetings are open to all 
Alumni, especially for those visiting this 
area and for Alumni who have some plan 
of strengthening the Club and making it 
of more value to the individual Alumnus. 
Practically the entire group of officers and 
governors was at the University Club for 
noon luncheon on February 28. Transfer 
of funds from Cunningham’27 to the new 
treasurer, MacCallum’24, was author¬ 
ized, and George reported $300 paid on 
the directory contract with the prospect 
that after the final payment was made the 
cash balance would be extremely satisfac¬ 
tory. Recognition of those who pay dues 
in a substantial manner is planned. Drop¬ 
ping from the mailing list of those who 
show little interest was discussed, and 
Hereford’24 is planning a letter to arouse 
those hibernating. Very good suggestions 
to make future governor meetings inter¬ 
esting and effective were made by String¬ 
field’15. The finance committee was given 
full power to expend cash, making a re¬ 
port at each monthly meeting. IIerrick’24, 
Assistant Secretary, volunteered to make a 
list of the Alumni interested, to date, as 
shown by attendance, payment of dues, 
gift to the Development Fund campaign, 
and so on. 

President Golsan’34 announced the fol¬ 
lowing chairmen: membership, Hereford 
’24; publicity, Strauss’38; programs, Cun¬ 
ningham’27; plant groups, Dickey’47; 
budget, MaeCallum’24; placements, 
Stringfield’15; scholarships, Row’23. The 
meeting reception committee has twin 
chairmen: Constance Sammis’29 and her 
elder partner, Ford Sammis’28. Those 
present were Beebe’10, Morton’13, Mel- 
lema’15, Stringfield’15, Row’23, Herrick 
’24, MacCallum’24, Cunningham’27, 
Thormin’27, Hiller’31, Golsan’34, Strauss 
’38, Wyle’41, Stanley 2-44, and Dingier 
’48. Bylaws were adopted and the inclu¬ 
sion of all Alumni just coming into the 
area in the meetings of the governors, by 
specific invitation, was voted. Alumni are 
urged to send in items regarding them¬ 
selves and other Alumni. The Secretary 
had the pleasure of visiting the Food Fair 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, in charge of Cun¬ 
ningham’27. Samples of all products orig- 
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mating within the preceding 12 months 
were exhibited. 

Spear’26 desires the name of any Alum¬ 
nus handling subscriptions to technical 
magazines; He has taken the position of 
production engineer for American-Elec- 
tro-Mechanics, makers of electric actua¬ 
tors for aircraft, at 421 South Raymond 
Avenue in Pasadena. The Alumni will 
miss the subscription services of Cleave- 
land’98, who died recently. Cleaveland 
was of great help in correcting the ad¬ 
dresses of Alumni. The 1951 directory 
should have been on the press before the 
15th of April and it contains the names 
of probably 1,150 Alumni with telephone 
numbers and addresses, both home, and 
business. It was made possible by the ad¬ 
vertisements and subscriptions of the 
many loyal Alumni. If you have not re¬ 
ceived your copy, contact — Hiram E. 
Beebe’10, Secretary, 1847 North Wilcox 
Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif. (Telephone 
GR 9572) 


CLASS NOTES 


• 1886 • 

The Secretary of the Class of M.I.T. ’86 
once more calls attention to the lack of 
co-operation on the part of the members 
of the Class in supplying both brain ma¬ 
terial and money to assist him in keeping 
the class notes up to date and in paying 
the expense of the class membership in the 
Alumni Council. Since he took over in 
December, 1947, he has received $87 (of 
which $16 is out of his own pocket!) and 
has expended for council meetings, rail¬ 
road and car fares, night accommoda¬ 
tions, postage, mimeographing, and so on, 
$77.39, leaving a balance of $9.61. Four 
more meetings of the Council will require 
some $25 additional to cover the antici¬ 
pated expense of the 1950-1951 season 
and leave a small balance with which to 
start 1951-1952 next November. Of the 29 
names with addresses on the list of 1886 
Alumni, supplied by the Alumni Secretary, 
19 are classed as from M.I.T. and 10 as 
from the School of Mechanic Arts. 

The M.I.T. group have paid in $73 and 
the S.M.A.’s $14, which latter amount 
would seem to be fair as S.M.A. ’86 has its 
own well-managed organization to support 
in addition to the Alumni organization. 
Both groups arc receiving The Review this 
year whether or not they are subscribers 
to the Alumni Fund. If the M.I.T. men 
who have sent me less than a dollar a year 
each for 1948-49-50-51 ($4) would ante 
up enough to bring their contributions to 
that mark at least, the Secretary would 
have sufficient funds (he thinks) to take 
care of the anticipated expense for the 
year. He will send individual notices to 
the members who are below that limit in 
the hope that they will see their way clear 
to join the “sheep” and leave the “goats.” 

The losses by death since 1947 are Bir- 
ney Batcheller of the M.I.T. and Charley 
Herrick, Benjamin Howe, Fred Whitney, 
and Will Smith of the S.M.A., all of 
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whom have been mentioned in past num¬ 
bers of The Review. — Arthur T. Chase, 
Secretary, Post Office Box 4, Island Creek, 
Mass. 

• 1890 • 

Another ’90 man of whom we have been 
proud because of leadership in his profes¬ 
sion has passed on; Franklin White died 
on December 19, 1950. He had been at 
our 60th reunion in June, as vigorous as 
ever, and said, with the same old twinkle 
in his eye, that though he had recently re¬ 
tired he was busier than he had ever been 
before. He told us that after graduating 
he worked with Professor Sedgwick study¬ 
ing state sanitation, then went to Harvard 
Medical School from which he graduated 
in 1895. Later he studied in Berlin and 
Vienna, and in 1900 began teaching at 
Harvard Medical; and he continued this, 
in addition to his active practice, until the 
end of World War II; also when M.I.T. 
decided that a medical adviser for stu¬ 
dents was needed he became the first to act 
in that capacity. In the meantime, he was 
making use of the chemistry and bacteri¬ 
ology he had learned at Technology and 
in 1908 his first paper on bacteriology and 
internal medicine was published. The 
same year he became a member of the 
American Gastroenterological Society, of 
which he was secretary for a consider¬ 
able time, and in 1927 became president. 
From that Society in 1948 he received the 
highest honor possible, the Freidenwald 
Medal. In presenting it. Dr. Mateer said: 
“His contributions cover the entire field; 
all of his writings portray painstaking ob¬ 
servations and keen interpretation, a pro¬ 
gressive spirit in evaluating new methods, 
but marked conservatism in his deduc¬ 
tions. ... He has such a delightfully subtle 
manner of partially concealing his con¬ 
structive criticism in the form of a search¬ 
ing question that he never hurts the man 
he is trying to help.” From the Boston 
Globe we copy: “He was for many years 
consulting physician at the Boston City 
Hospital, and connected with the Massa¬ 
chusetts General and other hospitals. He 
was a specialist on food values and diges¬ 
tion, and was secretary and chairman of 
the section of gastroenterology of the 
American Medical Association, regent of 
the American College of Physicians, a 
member of the American Roentgen-ray 
Society, and a member of the Association 
of American Physicians. He was United 
States delegate sent by the Department 
of State to the first International Congress 
of Gastroenterology at Brussels, and was 
one of the founders of the International 
Society. He was a member of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, the Appalachian Mt. Club 
and the Harvard Club.” Our sympathy 
goes out to his wife, who has been at our 
reunions, and to his son and daughter. 

And in another and quite exceptional 
line we are pleased to find another ’90 
student has been a leader. Among those 
who took special courses with us in the 
early years was Mary P. Winsor who in 
1886 had a small class of little girls in 
Boston. This was the beginning of her con¬ 
tinuously very successful Winsor School 
for Girls. Notice of her death on Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1950, has just been received and 
from the New York Times we quote: “The 
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school grew from an enrollment of 12 to 
one of 300 and became the socially ac¬ 
ceptable day school for Boston girls. The 
school pioneered in the introduction of 
physical education and science in the cur¬ 
ricula of girls’ schools. Miss Winsor taught 
French and the history of art. In 1922 she 
retired and thereafter devoted many years 
to travel. She was also interested in music 
and enjoyed singing with choral clubs.” 
Surviving her are three sisters. 

Harry Burley had been quite ill late in 
the fall and it is grand to hear through 
Charles Sherman that he is much better 
and his voice sounds strong and natural. 
The Secretary left after Christmas with 
Mrs. Packard for another winter in Long- 
wood, Fla. This is a little east of the cen¬ 
ter, near Winter Park and Orlando, in an 
area with thousands of acres of citrus fruit 
and a multitude of lakes, on the shores of 
which are many charming homes with at¬ 
tractive gardens. En route a telephone 
chat with John Crane found him well and 
with some interesting business on his 
hands. — George A. Packard, Secretary, 
53 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. Charles 
W. Sherman, Assistant Secretary, 16 
Myrtle Street, Belmont 78, Mass. 

• 1891 • 

It was 66 years ago last September that 
the members of this great Class gathered 
on Rogers steps, full of ambition, enthu¬ 
siasm and pride, for four years of inter¬ 
esting study and association with others 
of like minds, in preparation for life work. 
The four years of hard work with its joys 
and sorrows passed all too quickly and 
then we scattered to seek our fortunes and 
play our separate parts in the world. The 
Alumni Association and our class gather¬ 
ings where we have reminisced about our 
old friends and experiences have served 
to keep many of us in touch; but there are 
others from whom we would like to hear 
so we can all know what they have been 
doing and are doing now. The Review, 
whicn will for the present be mailed to all 
members of the Class, gives an opportunity 
to pass along such information to all mem¬ 
bers of known address. Such a letter to 
our Secretary will be greatly appreciated 
y all your old classmates. It will be read 
at our next class gathering and summar¬ 
ized in the next issue of The Review. 

The only item of current news avail¬ 
able to your Secretary for this report is 
the change of address of King W. Mans¬ 
field from Westport, Connecticut, to Pine 
Hill Road, East Norwalk, Connecticut. 
We have also to report the death of Har¬ 
mon Wendell which occurred in 1947, 
but has only just come to our attention. 
Another matter of interest which has 
emerged from the long-forgotten past is 
that the formation of a full course in 
chemistry was due to the direct action of 
10 members of the Class of’91, who threat¬ 
ened to leave the Institute unless. This 
strike action of 60 years ago was successful 
and “my, how chemistry has grown” since 
we at that time learned a little of the 
truth, but not the whole truth and noth¬ 
ing but the truth. Arrangements have been 
made by our good president, Harry Young, 
for our next class gathering at a noon din¬ 
ner and afternoon reunion at the Country 
Club, Brookline, Saturday, June 9. Those 


desiring transportation from Boston should 
notify the Secretary and meet at the Al¬ 
gonquin Club, 217 Commonwealth Ave¬ 
nue, at 11:00 a.m. Transportation will 
be arranged for return to Boston in the 
late afternoon. Tables will be reserved for 
the 60-year Class of ’91 at the noon 
Alumni Day luncheon in Du Pont Court 
on Monday, June 11, and also at the 
Alumni dinner at the Copley Plaza that 
same evening. We earnestly hope for a 
good representation from our depleted 
membership. — Frank W. Howard, Sec¬ 
retary, Bemis Associates, Inc., Post Office 
Box 147, Watertown 72, Mass. 

• 1895 • 

When a fellow loses a friend, that is 
one thing; when he loses a friend, who 
has been a friend to many, many others, 
that is another thing! Allison Owen passed 
away at the age of 81, at the Hotel Dieu, 
New Orleans, on Wednesday, January 
31, 1951. Allison Owen was first an archi¬ 
tect, with the firm of Diboll and Owen, 
which in later years was changed to Alli¬ 
son Owen and Associates. He taught his¬ 
tory of architecture at Tulane University. 
As a soldier, he served in three wars. He 
commanded the crack Washington Ar¬ 
tillery in World War I, and the Mexican 
border hostilities. He rose from a sergeant 
to his position as commander, and on his 
retirement had the rank of major general, 
and was honored by many organizations. 
In 1924, General Owen was president of 
the Association of Commerce. He served 
as a member of the city survey committee, 
and organized the Parkway Commission, 
in which, except for rare intervals of war 
or other duties, he was president until his 
death. To bring a “garden atmosphere” to 
the city of New Orleans, he and his as¬ 
sociates planted 60 miles of flowers and 
shrubbery. 

General Owen belonged to many civic 
and social organizations. He served the Red 
Cross chapter for 15 years; was president 
of the Benjamin Memorial Association 
and former president of the Commu¬ 
nity Chest. He was architect for the 
$4,000,000 white slum clearance program 
for the city. He was a leader in whatever he 
undertook, and he undertook greatly. So 
varied were his activities that some of his 
younger contemporaries failed to realize 
his lofty professional stature as an archi¬ 
tect. And those who heard, even recently, 
his pungent, unrehearsed comments dur¬ 
ing discussions at the Round Table Club 
knew that though his years were many 
and full of honors, Allison Owen had 
never lost the common touch. 

New Orleans would not be the New Or¬ 
leans of today had Allison Owen not 
been a part of it —the man who loved 
flowers and built massive structures of 
stone and steel, the soldier whose valor 
was matched by the compassion that 
moved him to captain the Community 
Chest, the tolerant liberal who never com¬ 
promised with evil when leading a cru¬ 
sade for civic reform. On the crypt where 
another architect was entombed centuries 
ago in Westminster Abbey are graven the 
words: “If you require a monument, look 
about you.” He had built the Abbey. The 
words might well serve as an epitaph for 
Allison Owen. Not merely such great ar- 
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chitectural acliievements as the Criminal 
Courts Building, but all the New Orleans 
of today is an enduring monument to his 
memory. 

More and more, from year to year, we 
see the sons of Technology Alumni enroll¬ 
ing as students at M.I.T. You may recall 
that our Class, at its 50th reunion, donated 
a fund to Technology, the income from 
time to time to be available for scholarship 
help to students whose “daddies” were ’95 
men. Following the recording of the pass¬ 
ing of the late Arthur D. Dean of our 
Class, we learned that he left bequests 
to the Institute for “any purpose which will 
directly aid worthy students.” As we grow 
in years, we are liable to forget the 
chances we have to benefit our rising gen¬ 
eration, and, accordingly, this reference is 
made for your benefit. If you desire de¬ 
tailed information relative to such scholar¬ 
ship helps, write to your Secretary, or to 
D. P. Severanee’38, Alumni Secretary, 
who will be glad to assist you in any way 
possible. — Alfred V. Lincoln, Jr., still re¬ 
sides in Charlestown, Mass., but at 12 
Cordis Street. — Luther K. Yoder, Sec¬ 
retary, 69 Pleasant Street, Ayer, Mass. 

• 1896 • 

Your Secretaries have been receiving 
replies relative to our 55th reunion which 
indicate that definite interest is being cre¬ 
ated with prospects of an excellent attend¬ 
ance. It is naturally too early for some of 
you to make definite returns, as indicated 
on some of the replies. We have already 
heard from the following who plan to at¬ 
tend: Henry Hedge will be there for the 
entire session. Dan Bates, who was spend¬ 
ing the winter in the south, expects to be 
with us. Butler Ames will be there for at 
least one day. Hattie Gates is coming for 
the Saturday night supper. Elbridge Ja¬ 
cobs is delighted that we have so many 
classmates who want a 55th reunion. He 
will surely be there. Bradley Stoughton, 
driving up from Bethlehem, Pa., will be 
going through New York and will be glad 
of company the rest of the way. 

Marshall Leighton finds June a very 
busy month but says: “I would go almost 
anywhere to see the fellows.” Lewis Breed 
will attend the entire session. Mrs. Breed 
will be with him. Henry and Mrs. Tozier 
will be here for the entire time, if they 
can possibly make it. If he comes, Henry 
will bring films of other reunions with 
him. Helen Dodd will be there Saturday 
and Sunday, also for the Alumni Dinner. 
Myron Pierce says: “It will be great to 
see the boys again; will be there for the 
class dinner. Bill Coolidge is bringing along 
his 55-inch screen and projector and will 
give us fine entertainment on Saturday 
night. Edward Mansfield is looking for¬ 
ward to seeing the boys. The following 
have written but for one reason or another 
cannot attend: Louis Freedman, Irving 
Merrell, Guy Morrill, and C. E. Batch- 
elder. Fred Damon was enjoying a Pan¬ 
ama cruise in March to fit himself for 
the strenuous duties incident to the 55th 
reunion. 

We announce with deep regret the 
passing of William Pope Anderson, IH, 
on February 26, 1951. Billy was a very 
loyal member of the Class, attending 
most of the reunions. His accomplishments 
have been far greater than most of us have 


appreciated. His quiet and unassuming 
qualities screened nis real ability in pro¬ 
gressive thinking and subsequent develop¬ 
ment of new types of building construction. 
His philanthropies were numerous and 
we shall all mourn his departure. The 
following is taken from a newspaper clip¬ 
ping: “. . . Internationally known in the 
construction business, Mr. Anderson was 
a pioneer in the field of reinforced con¬ 
crete building. He built the Ingalls Build¬ 
ing, 6 E. Fourth St., of reinforced concrete, 
the first 16-story construction of its 
kind, without use of structural steel, in 
1902, the same year that he founded the 
Ferro Company. . . . 

“Mr. Anderson was President of the 
Ferro company from its beginning in 1902 
until 1924 and then became chairman of 
the board, serving in that capacity until 
1934. Since then he had continued as a 
director. Although Mr. Anderson retired 
from active business five years ago, he 
maintained an office at 817 Transporta¬ 
tion Building, Fourth and Sycamore Sts., 
and was the agent for that building. Mr. 
Anderson had continued also as a director 
of the Ferro Realty Co., 203 W. Third 
St., of which he was a former President; a 
director of the Central Trust Co., the Wil¬ 
liam Koehl Co., 1034 Hulbert St., paper 
box manufacturers, and Spring Grove 
Cemetery Association. 

“Founder of the Charitable Relief As¬ 
sociation, Mr. Anderson was President of 
that organization at the time of his death 
and was a trustee of the Children’s Home. 
He was a Past President of the American 
Concrete Institute. He held memberships 
in the Commercial Club, Commonwealth 
Club, University Club and the Whist Club 
of Cincinnati and the Abenakee Club of 
Biddeford Pool. Nationally recognized as 
a genealogist and the author of three 
books on his family, he was a member of 
three genealogical organizations, the Ohio 
Historical and Philosophical Society, New 
England Historical and Genealogical So¬ 
ciety and the Philson Club of Louisville, 
Ky. 

“Bom in Cincinnati, September 5, 
1874, Mr. Anderson was the son of the 
late William P. and Julia Worthington 
Anderson. He received a Bachelor of Sci¬ 
ence degree from . . . Technology .. . and 
began his career later that year as a sur¬ 
veyor for mine and smelting interests in 
Nevada and Colorado, working there un¬ 
til 1901 when he returned to Cincinnati. 
In World War I, Mr. Anderson served as 
a Captain with Army Engineers in Eng¬ 
land and France. 

“Mr. Anderson leaves his widow, Mrs. 
Marguerite Tullidge Anderson; a son, Wil¬ 
liam Grenville Anderson, Sherbom, Mass., 
and two grandchildren . . ..” 

We have just learned that Charles P. 
Lynch of 2 West Street, Haverstraw, N.Y., 
died on February 26. We hope to have 
further details concerning his life in a later 
column. — John A. Rockwell, Secretary, 
24 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Frederick W. Damon, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 275 Broadway, Arlington 74, Mass. 

• 1897 • 

Dr. Ezra E. Cleaves, IV, died on Jan¬ 
uary 9 at the Addison Gilbert Hospital, 
Rockport, Mass., aged 76 years. Dr. 
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Cleaves, after completing two years of 
the architectural course at the Institute, 
entered the Harvard Medical School and 
graduated with the class of 1900. He 
served his internship at the Boston City 
Hospital, after which period he opened 
an office in Lanesville, Mass. After a short 
time there he went to Rockport, his birth¬ 
place, and served that community for 
nearly 50 years. He served as chairman of 
the board of health and was school physi¬ 
cian for 40 years. For 18 years he was sec¬ 
retary of the medical staff of the Addison 
Gilbert Hospital, and was a former presi¬ 
dent of the Essex South District Medical 
Society. He leaves a son, three grandchil¬ 
dren and a sister. — John A. Collins, Jr., 
Secretary, 20 Quincy Street, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

• 1898 • 

As we have just returned from a vacation 
in the south these notes will necessarily 
be somewhat desultory. Those classmates 
that are still in business, and also 
probably those that have retired, will 
appreciate that the domestic economic sit¬ 
uation is somewhat confused. This is es¬ 
pecially true in the woolen and worsted 
industry, with which we have business 
dealings, which is under great pressure to 
produce fabrics for the Armed Forces in 
the present emergency. Fortunately, we 
took a vacation before it began to roll at 
a terrific rate. 

First, we wish to thank those of the 
Class who sent us Christmas and New 
Year’s cards and greetings and/or letters. 
When the Secretary and his sister re¬ 
turned from the south, it was just like an¬ 
other Christmas to open all the envelopes 
and to inspect the lovely cards and read 
the printed and written greetings. Not all, 
of course, from ’98. Incidentally, we found 
six pounds of candy awaiting us besides a 
large basket from S. S. Pierce and Com¬ 
pany, and there was a basket of pears 
from Oregon, which, on instructions, our 
neighbors ate and enjoyed in our absence. 

Two letters that awaited us on our re¬ 
turn from the southland gave us unusual 
pleasure: letters from Lester and Margaret 
Gardner. As you all know, Lester, during 
1950, underwent several operations and 
a long ordeal in returning to his usual 
vigorous self; and, as many in the Class 
may not know, in the fall his wife Mar¬ 
garet also was hospitalized. The letters tell 
the story and we quote in part. Lester 
writes: “I wish to acknowledge letters, 
cards and Christmas greetings but the only 
way I see that I can do it is by one of my 
usual group letters. If you have not al¬ 
ready made a note of our change of ad¬ 
dress, I would appreciate it if you would 
do so — it is 875 West End Avenue, New 
York 25, N. Y. Although 1950 has not 
been good to the Gardners, with my op¬ 
eration in January and Margaret’s in Oc¬ 
tober, we are looking forward to 1951 
hopefully. If all the kind thoughts that 
have come from friends have their good 
influence, we can hope that the problems 
of 1950 are behind us. We send all our 
friends best wishes for a good 1951.” 

Margaret writes: “Now that I am home 
from the long stay at the hospital I want 
to thank all those thoughtful and kind 
friends who sent messages, through Les- 
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ter, and those who made my room beau¬ 
tiful with flowers. Even though Lester 
tried to prevent an overabundance of such 
lovely remembrances, there was never a 
time when I was not enjoying colorful gifts 
from good friends. I would like to have 
written special letters to each and all of 
the friends, but I fear that I am in for 
several months of convalescence, and am 
neither able nor would I be permitted to 
write letters of appreciation. I will, there¬ 
fore, have to adopt Lester’s group letter 
plan which has been so effective in keep¬ 
ing correspondence up to date. From the 
fullness of my heart, I am grateful to all 
of you. It was a comforting feeling, when 
I was in and out of the oxygen tent, to re¬ 
ceive your encouraging messages. Modem 
medical science is miraculous, especially 
in Lester’s case, and all these new treat¬ 
ments seemed to work in my case. So, my 
heartfelt thanks to you all. In a little while 
I hope to be able to see friends and 
lead a normal life.” 

We were also greatly pleased to receive 
letters from Van and Marian Lansingh ad¬ 
vising us that Marian had returned home 
after a hospital experience and that they 
were both leaving New York to spend 
Christmas with their daughter at Stoning- 
ton, Deer Isle, Maine. 

Looking through the files for material, 
we found an envelope marked, “Dan’s 
write-up about Dave Fenner and the 
busses supplied for our reunions.” This 
just supplements notes about our distin¬ 
guished classmate automotive executive, as 
narrated in the December, 1950, and Feb¬ 
ruary, 1951, class notes. Dan’s write-up is 
as follows: “Dave Fenner has supplied 
Mack busses over the past 35 years for 
reunions. The story of automobile prog¬ 
ress during this period needs the word 
‘magic’ or miracle or some similar expres¬ 
sions which were used in many of the five- 
minute papers at our 50th to emphasize 
the astounding advances made in numer¬ 
ous industries, especially over the recent 
quarter of a century. At our 15th reun¬ 
ion at Wianno, Mass., in 1913, we were 
transported there from Boston by our 
classmates’ automobiles. But the four cyl¬ 
inder, 20 H.P. Mack truck gaily decorated 
for ’98 carried the luggage and also the 
supplies from S. S. Pierce and Company. 
Perhaps this last item will bring back 
memories of the ‘Conscience Fund.’ For 
the 25th reunion in 1923 at Saybrook, 
Conn., the New York contingent was con¬ 
veyed in a four-cylinder 20 H.P. bus on 
solid tires. To quote from our reunion 
book: ‘Fifteen men from New York came 
in a magnificent twenty-four passenger 
motor bus which was placed by Dave 
Fenner at the disposal of the class for 
four days. All who had thought to come 
in their own cars abandoned the idea 
when they beheld the luxury of this ve¬ 
hicle. This party enjoyed a safe and rapid 
trip. Connecticut presented some of the 
worst roads recorded in history, but the 
Mack negotiated them with complete suc¬ 
cess.’ We will only note that at several 
following reunions we graduated to six- 
cylinder 40 H.P. busses on high pressure 
pneumatic tires. Older ages require 
something different from solid tires. At the 
50th reunion in 1948 we could see where 
the miracles of a 25-year period had oc¬ 


curred. We had two of the latest Mack 
45-passenger busses, each with a 175 
H.P., Thermodyne gasoline engine with 
modern developments in electrical equip¬ 
ment, brakes, tires, ventilating, seating, 
and so on. Really a palace on wheels. So, 
thanks to Dave Fenner and his magic 
Mack busses!” Thanks again, Dave, for 
this perennial service to the Class at its 
numerous reunions, and thanks, Dan, for 
reminding us of it! 

Our Class President, D. W. Edgerly, 
is also continuing the good custom, initi¬ 
ated by Van Lansingh, of sending letters 
to the Class. You have all received Class 
Letter No. 6. It is needless to comment at 
length in these notes on the interesting 
exposition of Educational M.I.T. contained 
in this last letter and which results from 
the careful study of the subject by our 
president and classmate. We will, how¬ 
ever, comment on the letter of Gorham P. 
Stevens, enclosed with the presidential 
letter, especially as relates to the possi¬ 
bility of '98 standing behind his relief ef¬ 
forts. As many of you may have mislaid 
the letter, we quote, for the sake of a 
permanent record, that part of his letter 
relating to relief: 

“The Alumni of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens have recently 
sent a number of boxes of used clothing 
for relief work in Greece. Would it not be 
possible for the members of the Class of 
98 to do the same thing? It is fairly easily 
done. A box of used clothing should be 
shipped to the Near East Foundation, 54 
East 64th Street, New York City, with in¬ 
structions to send it to their representative 
in Athens, Greece, for distribution in 
Greece in consultation with Professor 
Gorham P. Stevens of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. The 
box will be shipped to Greece free of 
charge, and distributed in Greece free of 
charge, by the Near East Foundation, a 
reliable philanthropic organization. A re¬ 
port of the distribution will be sent to you. 
If Greece goes communistic, the Balkans 
will blow up, and then the civilized world, 
including the United States, will be 
dragged in, with the attendant horrors of 
a major war. So, if possible, keep the 
hearts of the sturdy Greek peasantry of 
the north warm with your used clothes, 
and their morale high with the thought 
that people of the United States are think- 
ing of them.” How many have sent cloth¬ 
ing to be distributed by Gorham? 

Elliott Barker advises that he and Er¬ 
nest Russ attended the midwinter meeting 
of the Alumni Association at Walker Me¬ 
morial, February 1, 1951. Dean George 
R. Harrison, honorary member of ’98, su¬ 
pervised several striking demonstrations 
of research, which were much appreci¬ 
ated, judging by the thunderous applause. 
The great event of the evening was the 
announcement by Chairman Marshall B. 
Dalton’15 that the $20,000,000 Develop¬ 
ment Fund goal had been reached; in 
fact, had been oversubscribed! Pande¬ 
monium broke loose for a few minutes. 
President Killian warned that the Alumni 
should not sit back as though everything 
needful was now secured, for there 
would be many more problems in the fu¬ 
ture (which kaleidoscopic events since are 
making clear). 
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Horace Thayer from Cleveland, Ohio, 
writes, and we quote in part: “I was very 
much interested in Edgerly’s and Stevens’ 
letters. What an education they are get¬ 
ting while working. It is so interesting to 
uncover relics of many years ago. I am 
Life Member, American Society of Civil 
Engineers; Honorary Life Member of Au¬ 
thors’ Club of Pittsburgh, Who’s Who in 
the East, Who’s Who in America, Who’s 
Who in the Mid-West. I have proofs for 
my name in “Who’s Who in the World.’ 
I have written five books and about as 
much more in newspapers and maga¬ 
zines.” Horace then advises that for some 
years he had dropped out of alumni ac¬ 
tivities, giving his reasons therefor, and 
then continues: “I did come on to the 
50-year reunion, had a nice time and re¬ 
newed old and very delightful acquaint¬ 
ances. Regards to one and all.” Thanks, 
Horace, for the letter and also for the 
added testimony to the inspiration of the 
50th reunion. What were the titles of the 
books? This would greatly interest your 
classmates and others in M.I.T. And, by 
the way, how many other classmates are 
hiding their light under a bushel? In the 
historic words of Priscilla, “Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John?” Or, bringing 
the quotation up to date, send a letter for 
the class notes. 

Of the many interesting events during 
our vacation, we will mention two of spe¬ 
cial interest to the Class. We called upon 
the Blanchards at Lake Alfred, Fla., and 
upon the Babsons at Mountain Park, Fla. 
You will recall that Arthur suffered a 
severe shock last September while at his 
home in Brookline, Mass. The word “mir¬ 
acle” applies, as regards his recovery, the 
long trip to Florida and subsequent im¬ 
provement; a remarkable testimony to the 
effect of great determination and will 
power on the part of our classmate and 
the untiring devotion and care of his wife. 
As we sojourned at Lake Alfred for several 
weeks, we were able to spend many pleas¬ 
ant horns with Arthur, sitting in the sun, 
anon settling the affairs of the world or 
watching shufffeboard games and bowling 
matches, or playing occasional games of 
bridge or accompanying him in short drives 
through the lovely surrounding lake coun¬ 
try. When we left Lake Alfred in late 
January, Arthur was able to walk a con¬ 
siderable distance, unaided, except for the 
help of a wheel chair, which he pushed 
ahead as he walked. George Cottle, who 
called on the Blanchards about the middle 
of February, reports that Arthur then was 
walking with a cane. Marvelous! Cheers! 

The Babsons spent the winter at their 
estate in Mountain Park. This is a priv¬ 
ately restricted, wealthy, and unusually 
beautiful suburb of Lake Wales. It ad¬ 
joins the celebrated Bok Singing Tower. 
There is a guard at the entrance to the 
park, but Roger’s name proved to be an 
‘Open Sesame!” We had a very pleasant 
visit at the Babson home. Toward the end, 
Roger remarked that he had recently pur¬ 
chased a small garden for Mrs. Babson 
which he would show us. So down the 
road we drove and presently came to a 
spacious entrance to what looked to be a 
considerable estate. On a chain between 
two posts, was the sign, “Chapin Gar¬ 
dens. ’ “Your garden,” remarked Roger 



with a smile and a twinkle in his eye and 
a playful slap on the back. “Small gar¬ 
den!” My eye! It was a 10-acre estate with 
a residence as big as a European castle. 
It seems that it was formerly owned by 
.one Chapin of Springfield, Mass., who 
sold it to Roger. Roger uses the residence 
as an office and library. He took us through 
the extensive gardens, which as yet were 
not generally in bloom, because of the 
time of year and the backwardness of the 
season. There was one notable exception, 
a large camellia bush, covered with pink 
blooms, in contrast to camellia bushes we 
had seen elsewhere, which were only 
budded. The office proved to be a spa¬ 
cious room, 15 by 20 feet, with a large 
work table in the center and other appro¬ 
priate furniture. Adjoining was a living 
room about twice the size of the office. 
Roger remarked that his library consisted 
of 16,000 volumes, and that he is in 
touch with Babson Park, Mass., every day. 
This reminded us of Thomas Edison, 
whose laboratory at Fort Myers, Fla., we 
had visited a few weeks prior. Edison also 
lived and worked during the winters in 
the south and also kept in contact with his 
West Orange, N. J., laboratories. Thus, 
Roger sets us a good example of con¬ 
tinuing activity. — Our thanks are also due 
to Henry Thayer, a pharmacist and 
cattleman from South Carolina, and a 
friend of Arthur Blanchard and of the 
Secretary, who courteously drove us over 
from Lake Alfred to Mountain Park, and 
who also enjoyed the call on the Babsons. 

President Edgerly wrote that he was off 
for Mexico in March. Hope you had a 
pleasant trip, Dan, and tell us all about it 
at the ’98 get-together in June. And all 
ycu ’98 boys and girls note that Monday, 
June 11, 1951, is Alumni Day at M.I.T. 
Mark this date on your calendars and, if 
possible, show up! — Edward S. Chapin, 
Secretary, 463 Commercial Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. Joseph C. Riley, Assistant 
Secretary, 9 Pond View Avenue, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

• 1899 • 

George E. Holmes, II, of 144 Silver 
Street, Dover, N.H., died March 23,1942, 
according to a notice received recently 
from the Alumni Secretary. Through the 
courtesy of one of his three sons, Nye E. 
Holmes of Dover, N.H., your Secretary is 
able to furnish the following additional 
information: George graduated from 
Phillips Andover Academy, Harvard and 
then came to M.I.T. Quoting from a no¬ 
tice in a local paper at the time of his 
death he then “began at the bottom of the 
ladder as a machinist in the Goodyear 
shops of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company and was soon advanced to the 
draughting and designing departments in 
the McKay shops of the same company. 
His remarkable genius and ability finally 
won him a position as Chief Draughtsman 
for the George P. Clark Company of 
Windsor Locks, Connecticut. He later 
was engaged as Chief Draughtsman for 
the Fletcher Works of Philadelphia and 
was later awarded the Chief Draughts¬ 
man position in the Kidder Press Com¬ 
pany of this city and finally promoted to 
Chief Engineer, a position which he 
served faithfully and gainfully for the 
past forty years. 


An excerpt from an autobiography from 
which his son, Nye, quoted, gives a 
remarkable insight into the character of 
our classmate: “The greater part of my 
life work has been devoted to the im¬ 
provement of the printing press. Whereas 
I have neither expected nor desired any¬ 
thing even akin to renown through my 
efforts, nevertheless, if I produce a certain 
type of press, a higher production and a 
better quality of work, the satisfaction in 
the attainment itself will be ample 
reward.” 

The following story appeared in the 
Manchester, N.H., Leader for January 
24: “Rep. Arthur L. Hamilton of Lisbon 
was sworn in as a member of the House of 
Representatives by Sen. Pres. Blaylock 
Atherton of Nashua — acting governor for 
the day. Hamilton, unable to be here for 
the opening of the Legislative session be¬ 
cause of illness, is a member of the MIT 
class of 1899, while Atherton is a MIT 
graduate with the class of 1924.” — 
Norman P. Rood, IV, formerly of the 
Sheraton, 19th and Walnut streets, Phil¬ 
adelphia, is now located at Balderas 36, 
Suite 901, Mexico City, D. F., Mexico. 

Harry A. F. Campbell, II, died on Feb¬ 
ruary 26, according to an obituary in a 
Boston newspaper. He had retired as 
plant chief of the George E. Keith Com¬ 
pany of Brockton, Mass., shoe manufac¬ 
turers, only the week before. “From 1913 
to 1924 he was European representative 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. From 
1924 to 1933 he was plant engineer of 
Wickwire-Spencer Company of Palmer 
and had been with the Keith organization 
for 18 years.” 

Miles S. Richmond, IV, now has space 
in the same office with E. F. Tomlin- 
son,’06, construction engineers at 201 
Devonshire Street, Boston. 

F. Minot Blake retired as vice-president 
of the Phoenix Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., as of January 1. Quoting 
from The New York Journal of Com¬ 
merce: “A graduate of... Technology, Mr. 
Blake entered the insurance business with 
the Underwriters Bureau of New England 
in 1902 and three years later joined the 
engineering department of the Phoenix in 
Cincinnati. He was called into the home 
office as a general inspector in the risk de¬ 
partment in 1907, became superintendent 
in 1909 and was elected assistant secre¬ 
tary in 1919. He was elected secretary in 
1928 and became a vice-president in 
1936.” 

Your secretary has received a circular 
from Don Severance’38, Alumni Secre¬ 
tary, in which he says that all members of 
the Class have been receiving The Re¬ 
view since January of last year and will 
continue to receive it through the July is¬ 
sue even though some did not contribute 
to the Development Program Fund. 

It is only natural that each of you turn 
first to learn what your classmates have 
been doing. But how many of you have 
taken the trouble to send your Secretary 
information about your own affairs. Very 
few. How about it, Ken Blake? You were 
an undergraduate class president. And 
you A1 Nathan and Carl Milliken—just to 
mention a few who have not been heard 
from. 

Here are a few class statistics: There 
are a now 166 living members of the Class 
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as compared with 181 at the time of the 
50th reunion in June, 1949. The S’s are 
most numerous with 26 and the B’s next 
with 14. This is as good a percentage of 
living members to the total number grad¬ 
uated as any of the older classes. This in¬ 
dicates we were a sturdy class. We had 
to be to get from the top of Walker on 
Boylston Street to the top of the engineer¬ 
ing building on Trinity Place in five min¬ 
utes flat. — Burt R. Rickards, Secretary, 
381 State Street, Albany, N.Y. Miles S. 
Richmond, Assistant Secretary, 201 Dev¬ 
onshire Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

• 1900 • 

Sufficient favorable replies to the Sec¬ 
retary’s letter of February 14 have been 
received to warrant the final decision that 
we will have an informal reunion this 
year. Consequently, arrangements will be 
made with Tne Pines, Cotuit, Mass., to ac¬ 
commodate as many of us as will come, 
from Tuesday to Thursday, June 12 to 14 
next. Anyone who was ever connected 
with the Class of 1900 will be most cor¬ 
dially welcome there during that time, 
together with his wife and any other mem¬ 
bers of his family. Our lady members of 
the Class will be equally welcome and are 
urged to come. Please make your arrange¬ 
ments for rooms and accommodations di¬ 
rect with the manager of The Pines, Mr. 
C. D. Crawford, The Pines, Cotuit, Mass. 
The Secretary will appreciate it if you will 
keep him informed regarding your plans 
but make your definite arrangements di¬ 
rect with Mr. Crawford. If you need trans¬ 
portation to the Cape, let the Secretary 
know and he will try to see that you are 
taken care of. So far, the following have 
signified their intention to attend the re¬ 
union: Atwood, Blair, Z. M. Briggs, 
Clarke, Delano, Fitch, Hart, Lawley, G. 
H. Leach, Leary, Richardson, Russell, C. 
E. Smith and Ziegler. These 14, together 
with their guests, will be enough to make 
a very good reunion but we hope that 
many more will find that they can come 
when the time arrives. 

The replies to the class letter yield 
small bits of news. Bob Blair wrote from 
Florasota Gardens, Sarasota, Fla., that he 
expected to leave there April 1 and return 
to Broad Brook, Conn. Z. M. Briggs says: 
“I expect to return east for June and July 
this year. June 12 at The Pines seems all 
right.” 

T. W. Brigham says: “As things are 
at the present time, and much as I would 
like to advise that you could count on me 
as one who would be present, Mrs. Brig¬ 
ham’s health is such that we do not feel 
we should attempt to consider attending 
a reunion this year. If, at the last moment, 
I feel we can change our plans and be 
with you, I am sure that we both would 
enjoy very much attending another 
reunion.” 

From Delano: “Thinning ranks make 
each reunion we can have a last roundup’ 
for an increasing number of our class¬ 
mates, so let us have one in each year 
when possible. Mrs. Delano and I had a 
delightful time at Cotuit last June and we 
would be happy to go again this year.” 
Clarke writes: “Last year, with the best of 
intentions, I found Rhode Island State 
College had class day when I should have 
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been with you on Cape Cod. Some time 
ahead they had persuaded me to write 
one of those dear old Siwash letters telling 
why all should return. There it was, sent 
to every alumnus, and I would have felt 
like the present American dollar to have 
preached salvation and then not to have 
practiced it. What may turn up this year. 
Lord knows, but I would like to see the 
few men still living I knew back in the an¬ 
cient days. So, if you will advise me what 
the plans are I will try to be a good boy 
this year and show up.” 

From Fred Everett: “I am so done up 
with arthritis I am quite sure I couldn t 
make the grade. I certainly enjoyed the 
big reunion last year and I thought at that 
time I would be on deck the next time.” 
And from Hart up in Montreal: “We had 
a good time last June and as we have 
some visits in Massachusetts which we 
should make, we can probably join the 
two.” Bob Leach says: “I regret that Alice 
and I are planning on leaving here about 
June 1 for Seattle, returning probably in 
the early part of September.” 

From H. L. Morgan: “As you may re¬ 
member, I have not walked alone for over 
two years, as the result of a spinal opera¬ 
tion. Even at 75 plus, I am improving all 
the time and hope to walk again by sum¬ 
mer. Unless you are unable to get about, 
as I am, you do not realize how much you 
miss these events. It was a great disap¬ 
pointment to me to miss the 50th but I 
am glad so many could make it.” And 
from Tom Perry: “Mrs. Perry and I are 
toying with the idea of the celebration at 
Eastham in August, which concerns our 
family colonial shrine, and it will be the 
only Cape excursion that we can manage, 
and that is 50 per cent doubtful. Sorry 
that we cannot be counted ‘in,’ but our 
activities are far less strenuous than of 
yore.” And lastly, Charlie Smith says: 
“We are flirting with the idea of a trip 
through the southwest in June when Mrs. 
Smith wants to attend two garden club 
conventions there. If that eventuates, I 
cannot be with you.” 

A letter from the Hudson Trust Com¬ 
pany, executor of the estate of Alexander 
Phillips says: “We are sorry to say that 
our good friend Mr. Phillips passed away 
in Paris on August 9, 1950. His loss was 
keenly felt by all of us who knew him so 
well.’’ Phillips graduated from Harvard in 
1897 and was with us in Course IV in our 
junior year. He has been engaged in ar¬ 
chitectural work in New York City. — 
William H. Wedlock died on January 3, 
1951. He graduated with us from Course 
I. He was with the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment at the Navy Yard in Charlestown for 
approximately 40 years but retired a few 
years ago. In addition to his professional 
work, he was an accomplished organist 
and held that position at the First Congre¬ 
gational Church in Braintree, Mass., for 
25 years. He was a member of the Organ¬ 
ists Guild and the Choir Guild. Mrs. Wed¬ 
lock was also musical and was Choir 
Mother for his choir. She died in Febru¬ 
ary, 1950. They left no family. — We 
have also received word of the death of 
Jennie K. McMaster of Crafton Heights, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on December 26, 1947. 
She was with us at the Institute in the ar¬ 
chitectural course, but only for a short 
time. 


Charles J. Bacon has changed his ad¬ 
dress to 405 Samarkand Drive but remains 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. He writes regard¬ 
ing the reunion: “For me to go this dis¬ 
tance is merely wishful thinking but 
sometime I hope I’ll be near enough to 
Boston in June to see you again ana pos¬ 
sibly attend a reunion.” 

We have just learned that the copy for 
the class notes for the April issue of The 
Review was somehow lost in transit and, 
consequently, that issue has no notes for 
1900. We hope that this will satisfactorily 
explain the apparent dereliction of your 
Secretary. The notes that should have ap¬ 
peared in the last issue are as follows. 

The Technology Review is now being 
sent to every member of the Class irre¬ 
spective of whether or not contributions 
have been made to the Development Pro¬ 
gram or the Alumni Fund. This is a very 
gracious act on the part of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation and one which will be greatly 
appreciated by all the Class. It will give 
us an unusual opportunity to communi¬ 
cate with all the class members. We hope 
that it will develop an increased interest 
in class news and induce many to send to 
the Secretary items regarding themselves 
and classmates with whom they come in 
contact. Only in this way can we make 
the class notes interesting. Specifically, 
cannot we hear from members of the 
Class whose names have not appeared in 
the class notes for a long time? Taking at 
random some names that have not ap¬ 
peared for at least 20 years we find: Bad- 
lam, Baldwin, Borden, A. B. Briggs, J. W. 
Brown, Clausen, Cleveland, Dutton, Ful¬ 
ton, Gladding, Hamlin, Hopeman, Keay, 
Knight, Leonard, Rapp, Seaver, Simpson, 
Suhr, Suter, and a host of others. This list 
is not published with the intention of ex¬ 
cluding anyone whose name is not given. 
It is simply typical. We would like to hear 
from you aU whether your name is in¬ 
cluded or not. 

The midwinter alumni meeting was 
held on February 1. It was a stormy day 
and the driving was terrible. But five of 
the Class and two guests braved the storm 
and were rewarded with a splendid pro¬ 
gram. Those present were Fred Lawley 
with his son George, Charlie Leary and son 
Jack, Chester Richardson, Bill Jackson 
and tire Secretary. Fred and Charlie en¬ 
thusiastically agreed that they will be 
very happy to attend a reunion in June. 
Jackson tells us that his son Robert is now 
assistant professor of military science and 
tactics at Boston College. He has recently 
been submaster at the Angier School in 
Newton. 

Our sympathy is extended to Louis 
Crowell for the loss of his mother who 
died recently at the age of 98. He was 
very fortunate in having her with him for 
so long a time. We suspect that she must 
have been the last of our class mothers to 
survive. — Elbert G. Allen, Secretary, 
II Richfield Road, West Newton 65, 
Mass. 

• 1901 • 

These are the last class notes before the 
big time in June and I ask you all to read 
carefully the information here given. At 
this time of writing (March) compara¬ 
tively few replies have been received an¬ 
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swering questions about the reunion. I 
hope that when you read this all 
those who are coming will have replied. 
If you have not, please do so immediately 
as we must have a reasonably accurate 
idea as soon as possible of the number to 
be at Oyster Harbors. The Class will 
march in a body in the commencement 
procession and will sit on the stage. We 
must have a good showing, so every one 
who is coming who can should plan to be 
in Cambridge on Friday morning June 8. 
Caps and gowns will be worn and these 
will be furnished without charge. You will 
receive a notice from the Alumni Office 
asking for your hat size, height and 
weight so that an outfit may be ready for 
you. Further instructions will be sent con¬ 
cerning the procedure in Cambridge and 
at Oyster Harbors. Your committee is do¬ 
ing everything possible to make this occa¬ 
sion all that it should be. Show us that it 
is appreciated. 

Bob Williams sent me the following no¬ 
tice just too late for our last notes: Y ‘Just 
before Christmas I closed up my house in 
Chestnut Hill and came down to North 
Haven, Conn., to spend the winter with 
my daughter. As I cannot carry on effi¬ 
ciently in Boston from here, as general re¬ 
union chairman, I have resigned. I dislike 
to give up the job before completing it but 
as things are it seems best to do so.” 

Bob Derby, chairman of the Williams- 
town, Mass., Dutch Elm Disease Control 
Committee, on February 5 spoke, at Hor¬ 
ticultural Hall in Boston, before the Mass¬ 
achusetts Tree Wardens’ and Foresters’ 
Association on Dutch Elm Disease Con¬ 
trol committees in the towns. It is said 
that Williamstown and Plymouth are out¬ 
standing in Dutch Elm Disease control 
largely owing to the work of the advisory 
committees in these places. 

I reported in the class letter the death 
of Clayton Albiston in Pawtucket. The 
following is taken from a New Bedford 
paper: “Clayton Albiston, 77, architect 
and civil engineer and a member of many 
Masonic organizations, died suddenly 
[December 21] at his home, 641 East Av¬ 
enue. He was the husband of the late Mrs. 
Alice J. (Johnson) Albiston. A native of 
New Bedford, he was graduated from 
New Bedford High School in 1893 and 
from M.I.T. in 1901. A resident of Paw¬ 
tucket for the last 50 years, he was a 
member of the Pawtucket Congregational 
Church. Organizations of which he was 
a member are Jenks Lodge, AF and AM 
Pawtucket Council No. 2, Pawtucket 
Royal Arch Chapter No. 4, Holy Sepul¬ 
chre Commandery No. 8, Knights Tem¬ 
plar and Palestine Temple, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine of Providence. He leaves a 
son, Roger C., and two grandchildren all 
of Pawtucket.” 

I have a letter from Roland Simonds. 
He says: “I have not much to write for 
the Class since I retired. Find plenty to do 
about the house and at my son’s place. 
Also spend some time on civil defense. 
Taking a refresher course in Red Cross 
first aid and active in the auxiliary fire de¬ 
partment of the town. Have been enjoy¬ 
ing good health and do not feel as old as 
my years in spite of the fact that my hair 
is getting gray. Often think of the many 
happy times we had together in the good 
old days. Am enjoying my retirement but 
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still keep my hand in by inspecting the 
public buildings in the town occasionally. 
Visited with Roger Wight and his wife 
several times last summer when my wife 
and I were on the Cape in Dennisport. 
Expected to go back there this summer 
but plans have changed since my wife 
passed away last winter. Expect some day 
that my grandson, who is 16, will go to 
M.I.T. if he can make the grade. Enjoy 
reading the 1901 news in The Review. In 
fact, it is the first thing I look for when I 
receive the magazine. Hoping to see you 
some day and please remember me to the 
boys.” 

In response to a letter to Fred Sexton of 
Nova Scotia asking for news of himself, I 
have received the following: “There is 
nothing but homespun in the tale of my 
retirement and subsequent adjustment to 
the role of almsman on a government 
pension. Before crawling out of the har¬ 
ness or robes of active life as president of 
a small engineering college, I had re¬ 
solved to detach myself completely from 
the environment of my duties and to take 
up my abode in the same kind of small 
town in which I had been raised in Massa¬ 
chusetts. It had been my constant belief 
that the town with from 1,000 to 5,000 
persons offered the most satisfying social 
fife in the world, no matter what the 
country. This unit is the rock on which na¬ 
tional strength is founded and this the 
place where personalities naturally ex¬ 
panded themselves to the limits intended 
at birth. I wanted to live in a place where 
the fundamental social atmosphere was 
neighborliness, where democracy rated 
everyone at his or her true worth and 
where everyone was well enough known 
so that the rating could be made to the 
last hundredth of a per cent. That is why 
I retired to the little University town of 
Wolfville in the heart of Evangeline land 
in the fertile Annapolis Valley. It is fun to 
go to the post office and wait for the mail 
to be distributed while you talk weather, 
crops, politics and fishing with the rugged 
individualities who assemble at the same 
time for the same purpose. It is a satisfac¬ 
tion to know that you are missed if you do 
not occupy your pew in church. 

“Then there are pruning, fertilizing, 
spraying and harvesting. This means I do 
almost all the work myself. I have devel¬ 
oped deep sympathy for the orchardist 
who has to depend on this form of agri¬ 
culture to buy the baby’s shoes. I have a 
small home garden and a generous ex¬ 
panse of lawn. I have come to learn that 
one of the hardest things to grow is grass; 
i.e., in the pure state such as is found on 
the greens of golf links. I am becoming 
expert in the handling of the multitude of 
hormone sprays for weeds in lawns, but 
the perfect one is yet to be developed. 
The trouble with gardening is that the 
busy season corresponds exactly with the 
time for trout and salmon fishing. This 
trouble is partly averted by giving the gar¬ 
den a good push and hiring someone to 
keep it free of weeds for a while when 
one goes angling. I spend a month fishing 
for salmon in Newfoundland. This is the 
high spot of the year. In the winter when 
about the only outdoor activity is shovel¬ 
ing snow, my wife and I pack off to Flor¬ 
ida. This is to maintain our supply of 
Vitamin D without taking pills. Photog¬ 


raphy is pursued as a tertiary activity all 
through the year. I am still active in some 
committee work connected with educa¬ 
tion, scientific research, association of pro¬ 
fessional engineers, UNESCO, vocational 
training and some minor matters. In gen¬ 
eral I am glad to state that my health is 
better today than it was 10 years ago. 
Recently, I became a convert to Dr. Han- 
ser’s Yoghurt program of diet and expect 
to become the despair of the government 
authority which pays my superannuation. 
I am glad that one requires less sleep as 
one gets older because the daylight hours 
are not enough. I recommend retirement 
to anyone as soon as he can qualify for 
it after the age of 25.” 

I have just received word that Joe 
Evans has returned to Nebraska. His ad¬ 
dress is Box 32, Elmwood Park Station, 
Omaha 6, Neb. — Theodore H. Taft, 
Secretary, 21 Cypress Road, Wellesley 
Hills 82, Mass. Willard W. Dow, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, 287 Oakland Street, 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

• 1902 • 

Henry O. Trowbridge, II, died on Jan¬ 
uary 28, 1951, in Mamaroneck, N.Y., 
where he had resided since his retirement 
in 1946 as consulting engineer at the Bath 
Iron Works Corporation. Since 1947, he 
had been in New York as United States 
general representative and chief surveyor 
for Bureau Veritas, an international or¬ 
ganization in the interest of maritime un¬ 
derwriters for surveying and rating of 
vessels, with headquarters in Paris. Trow¬ 
bridge began his career shortly after 
graduation as draftsman with the old Bath 
Iron Works, Ltd., but much of his profes¬ 
sional fife was spent around Boston. He 
was with the Boston Navy Yard as engi¬ 
neering draftsman and designer for 11 
years. He later was marine superintend¬ 
ent for John S. Emery and Company and 
the Shawmut Steamship Company before 
going with the Emergency Fleet Corpora¬ 
tion in 1917, where he was district officer. 
District Number One, covering shipbuild¬ 
ing in the New England area from the Ca¬ 
nadian line to Rhode Island. 

In 1919, he became naval architect and 
chief engineer for the Groton, Conn., Iron 
Works. Three years later, following a pe¬ 
riod of special design work for the Anny 
in Boston, he became marine superin¬ 
tendent of the Southern Transportation 
Company of Philadelphia, which com¬ 
pany operated a large fleet of vessels and 
also owned and operated two shipbuild¬ 
ing and ship repair yards. In 1928 he went 
to Bath as chief engineer of the Bath Iron 
Works Corporation and was appointed 
consulting engineer in 1939 and so re¬ 
mained until his retirement in 1946. 

Trowbridge took an active part in many 
professional and community affairs. He 
was a member of the American Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
and had served on the Maine State Board 
of Registration for Professional Engineers. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Virginia 
Trowbridge. The funeral services were 
held in Newton, and among the many 
friends and business associates who at¬ 
tended were John R. Newell’34. Presi¬ 
dent of the Bath Iron Works and G. Baer 
Connard’25, assistant to the president; 
and Dan Patch representing our Class. 


Some of the Class will remember that 
Frank Robbins could not attend our last 
reunion as he had just become secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Pub¬ 
lic Assistance. On January 16, he retired 
to private life. The following is taken from 
the Harrisburg, Pa., Evening News of that 
date: “Frank A. Robbins, Jr. ended a re¬ 
markable period of service in the public 
assistance field today when he turned 
over duties of his office as secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public As¬ 
sistance. Mr. Robbins, then general mana¬ 
ger of the Steelton plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, became a member of the 
original Dauphin County Emergency Re¬ 
lief Board in the early ’30’s. When that 
unit was superseded, he became chairman 
of the Dauphin County Board of Assist¬ 
ance. Next he was named to the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Board of Public Assistance in 1939, 
and soon was its chairman. He left that 
position to accept Governor Duff”s offer of 
a Cabinet place, just a few months after 
he retired as general manager of the 
Steelton plant. The retiring official aimed, 
without regard to demands on his ener¬ 
gies, to give a clean, honest and efficient 
administration. His four-year tenure has 
been distinguished by visits to every one 
of the sixty-seven county offices and by 
personal conferences with all sixty-seven 
local boards. He has, it has been said 
aptly, attempted to strike a happy balance 
between needs of relief recipients and the 
tax support available. Associated with the 
Steelton plant more than four decades as 
general manager and otherwise, Frank 
Robbins has been a good citizen. Hospi¬ 
tals, Community Chest, Red Cross and nu¬ 
merous other projects have benefited from 
his energies, abilities and interest. As he 
retires to private life, he can well have 
satisfaction at having performed an exact¬ 
ing job remarkably well.” 

Plans for the 50th reunion are progress¬ 
ing and a meeting of the heads of the var¬ 
ious committees was held previous to the 
midwinter meeting of the Alumni on Feb¬ 
ruary 1. Several were unavoidably absent 
but matters were considered tentatively 
after which all went down to the Com¬ 
mons dining room in Walker for dinner 
and entertainment. Those present at the 
class table were Arthur Hall, Fred 
Hunter, Dan Patch, Doc Williams, Bill 
Bassett, and self. — Burton G. Phil- 
brick, Secretary, 246 Stuart Street, Bos¬ 
ton 16, Mass. 

• 1903 • 

Several good letters have come to your 
secretaries during the past month. One 
dated March 2 from Mitchell, VI, who has 
been working on the Development Pro¬ 
gram, states that he “had a very pleasant 
visit with Frank Reed and his wife while 
in Miami. He was just getting over a 
rather serious illness and was not getting 
out at all, while I think that since then he 
has improved.” In February, George 
Huntington Clapp, I, wrote of his trip 
across the countiy, between San Pedro, 
Calif., and Boston, to attend Alumni Day 
last June, and his pleasure at seeing a 
number of the Class at that time. After he 
returned to his home in San Pedro, his 
wife died very suddenly, and the natural 
shock he sustained has been hard to get 
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over. The sympathy of the Class is ex¬ 
tended. He hopes to be able to get some 
of the Class in southern California to¬ 
gether this year. 

A grand letter has been received from 
Hewitt Crosby, XIII, which we quote: 
“M.I.T.1903 was represented at luncheon 
at the Bahia Mar Yacht Club by five of 
our classmates on February 26 as follows: 
Tom Sears from Hillsboro, Regestein from 
West Palm Beach, Frank Cox from Coco¬ 
nut Grove, Frank Reed from Miami, and 
Hewitt Crosby from Lauderdale by the 
Sea. In addition, we had greetings from 
Charlie Chase from St. Petersburg, Will 
Lounsbury from Ft. Myers and Edward 
Chadboume from Pensacola — leaving 
only two of your list of Florida residents 
unaccounted for; namely, Rapp in Gaines¬ 
ville and Lund in Melbourne. Also had 
a greeting from Scott Morse who had 
hoped to be in Florida but could not make 
it. Now that he has retired, he is running 
true to form. He’s active in public affairs 
and is president of the city council. So, he 
felt he could not leave Indianapolis this 
winter. Chadboume in Pensacola is 683 
miles away so it would hardly be ex¬ 
pected that he would make the trip for 
a luncheon. The same applies to Louns¬ 
bury and Chase who are on the west coast 
of Florida. All, however, showed keen in¬ 
terest in the get-together. We met at the 
delightful Bahia Mar Yacht Club where 
we could sit out in the open and enjoy 
the sunshine, the view, and our reminis¬ 
cences. The talk ranged from our experi¬ 
ences at the old M.I.T. in Boston to the 
feats of our grandchildren, of which there 
are too many to enumerate. All except 
Sears are retired and have learned to re¬ 
lax. None are idle. With civic, charitable 
and educational activities, each man is a 
useful citizen. Some are actually busier 
than before retirement. Their faces indi¬ 
cate that they are happy despite the fact 
that all are concerned with the future of 
the good old U.S.A. which has done so 
much for all of us and has developed so 
tremendously within our lifetime. 

“As usual, we discussed classmates 
whom we have seen from time to time. 
The amount of ground covered was sur¬ 
prising. Travel appears to be a favorite oc¬ 
cupation. Some of us, in fact, have visited 
every state in the Union and some foreign 
countries. Best of all, the children and 
grandchildren are carrying on in the tra¬ 
dition of 1903. When we finally broke up 
late in the afternoon, it was agreed that 
we get together again next year. Although 
the Floridians have complained about the 
‘cold’ winter, we have been very comfort¬ 
able. Lots of sun and plenty of good 
swimming. In fact, we like it so well here 
that we are thinking of making this area 
our permanent home.” Hewitt enclosed 
letters from Chadboume, who wannly 
greeted the others and expressed his sor¬ 
row that he could not be with them, and 
from Chase who wrote to Hewitt as fol¬ 
lows: “Your kindly note was received 
here today and with the pleasant associa¬ 
tions of 45 to 50-odd years back it seems 
on the much regretful side that we cannot 
reunion hereabout on Monday next. I 
came approximately 1,300 miles to this 
lively city of retired, contented white- 
haired malingerers, stymied by old time; 


and we feel that under the current cir¬ 
cumstances further movements are im¬ 
practical. We have our share of good 
fortune and seem ingrates to ask more. 
After all, the memories sweet, and the 
goodwill mutually expressed seem all we 
should expect.” 

Myron Clark (I wonder if there are any 
more active men in the Class, than he) 
was the speaker for the Norwich, Conn., 
Foremen’s Club in January, speaking on 
“Human Relations.” With all Myron’s 
talks on human relations, employee man¬ 
agement, and so on, it seems as though 
that part of New England covered by him 
ought to be a co-operative, peaceful and 
harmonious section. — On January 19, 
Eugene D. Forbes, VI, died at the home 
of his brother in Yarmouth, Maine, after 
several years of ill health. He was born in 
Sherborn, Mass., and graduated with us. 
Following graduation he served as in¬ 
structor and associate professor at the In¬ 
stitute for several years. During World 
War I, he worked on the development, 
design, manufacture and installation of 
radio apparatus for the Navy, and di¬ 
rected the installation of radio apparatus 
on many ships in the Navy. Later, he be¬ 
came a consulting radio engineer. He had 
made his home with his brother since 
1937. He was not married. 

By the time you read this, you should 
be thinking about Alumni Day, and com¬ 
ing to Boston. We wonder how many of 
you are interested in having an informal 
class reunion during the week end of June 
8? The secretaries would be thrilled to 
hear from class members about this. Let 
us know where, when and how you want 
the day handled. — Frederic A. Eusns, 
Secretary, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
J ames A. Cushman, Assistant Secretary, 
Box 103, South Wellfleet, Mass. 

• 1904 • 

Another edition of class notes is due 
and as usual not much to report. Only one 
member of the Class showed up at the 
midwinter alumni meeting. It was a little 
stormy and the decrepit members of ’04 
couldn’t take it. — Harry Groves retired 
on December 31 from his position with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
announcement of his retirement speaks in 
the highest terms of Harry as “one of their 
best loved and respected associates.” It 
further states: “It can honestly be said 
that Harry is a gentleman and a scholar 
whose spot in the hearts of his friends in 
the Commission cannot be filled by anyone 
else, and their love and affection will 
be with him always.” That is surely a 
statement to be proud of. 

Frank Milliken who now makes his 
home at Centerville on the Cape, was in 
Boston recently. He looks to be in the pink 
of health and is enjoying his retirement. 
Not long ago while in Washington he was 
a guest of Harry Groves at the latter’s 
home at Silver Springs. Md. Frank says 
Ed Hiller lives not far from him in Cen¬ 
terville and they get together now and 
then. Hiller is having some fun working 
on some mechanical gadget applicable to 
the fishing industry. Ed Parker still keeps 
his interest in the Guild for the Hard of 
Hearing and is doing a worth-while job 
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there in a volunter capacity. An attempt 
to find Mark Magnuson in New York 
failed. He had probably flitted to warmer 
climes. 

We have frequently quoted from press 
notices regarding Herb Kalmus and now 
we can supplement them with two items 
of firsthand information. Gus Munster met 
Herb on a train between New York and 
Boston and had the additional pleasure of 
meeting the charming Mrs. Kalmus. They 
had a fine time talking over old times. 
Gene has also met Herb twice recently 
once in Boston and once at his sumptu¬ 
ous offices in New York. Herb’s time is 
divided among his offices in Hollywood, 
New York and London with time out 
when possible for good old Cape Cod 
where he maintains his legal home and 
voting address. Gus and Gene were 
pleased to see Herb looking so well and 
still enjoying his work as high boss of 
Technicolor. The December number of 
Technicolor News and Views shows Herb 
presiding at a press conference in which 
he looks the part of a big executive. 

A welcome letter has come from Henry 
Stevens who is getting along well at the 
Whitney Homestead, Stow, Mass. The 
letter sounded like Steve at his best and 
suggested that letters and calls from ’04 
men would be welcome. He had received 
a note from Tammy Rockwood to the ef¬ 
fect that he (Tammy) had retired and 
gone to Florida to take life easy but had 
received an attractive offer of a new job 
and had decided to go back to work. 
Don’t work too hard, Tammy, we are get¬ 
ting old. 

We regret to have three deaths to re¬ 
port: John Rapier, VI, at Mobile, Ala., 
Russel Ray of Lemon Grove, Calif., and 
John Roland at Montreal, Quebec. No de¬ 
tails are available in any case. Rapier was 
a well-known member of the Class. Ro¬ 
land came to us after getting a degree 
from Acadia College, Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia. He is survived by his wife. — Eu¬ 
gene H. Russell, Jr., 82 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. Carle R. Hayward, 
Room 8-109, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 

• 1905 • 

By vigorous use of the corkscrew and a 
threat to invent scandals, we have news 
from a few classmates, who have not been 
heard from for many years. One of these 
is W. H. Crowell, IV, who writes from his 
home in Portland, Ore., as follows: “Now 
that you have used Cape Cod for bait you 
are entitled to a ‘rise. I was at Technol¬ 
ogy only two years as a ‘Special’ in 
Course IV, and needing to list me some¬ 
where they attached me to ’05, I did not 
graduate. Being an old man, (74 in a few 
days) I am tempted to write a life his¬ 
tory, but maybe I’d better stick to your 
suggestions. Wife and I came out here in 
’08, I to work for Morris Whitehouse who 
was an ’05 architect. He died a few years 
ago. Our three children were born here, 
all are married and there are six grand¬ 
children, three boys and three girls. One 
daughter lives in Chehalis, Wash. Son is 
entomologist with the Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, Oregon State College at Corvallis. 
Other daughter lives in San Francisco 
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where her husband was office manager 
for United Press. He was transferred to 
the Tokio office when Korea got in the 
news last summer and is still there. We 
had the whole crowd here for Christmas 
except the Tokio husband. It was very 
lively. Wife borrowed a bedroom across 
the street so we could have a *haven of 
rest.’ Probably you know there is a new 
dean of Architecture and Planning at 
M.I.T., one P. Belluschi from Portland, 
Ore. I was associated with him for over 
20 years, first as draughtsman in the of¬ 
fice of A. E. Doyle, and later as partner. 
I sold my interest to him about nine years 
ago but stayed on in his office under spe¬ 
cial arrangement until two years ago. 
Now I am retired and enjoying it. Made 
a three-month trip east last fall, spending 
six weeks on the Cape in my old home. I 
have a brother and other relatives at East 
Dennis.” 

Another is Asa H. Nuckolls. His letter¬ 
head says: "Consulting Engineer, Post 
Office Box 607, Wheaton, Ill.” Appar¬ 
ently Ace served the Underwriters Labo¬ 
ratories in the capacity of chemical 
engineer (being in charge of the chemical 
development of high explosives) for most 
of his time from graduation until 1948, 
when he was retired but retained as con¬ 
sultant until 1950, when his health 
caused a still further business retrench¬ 
ment. Since then he has operated “on his 
own,” consulting on fire and explosion as 
a registered professional chemist. Dur¬ 
ing World War II, he served the Ord¬ 
nance Department, Safety and Security 
Division, under Colonel Field and Colo¬ 
nel Niles, giving lecture demonstrations 
on explosives to graduating classes of 
safety auditors. Nothing further in re¬ 
gard to his family, but he does request 
that those of his classmates who remem¬ 
ber him write to him at the above 
address. 

Fred W. Simonds, I, writes from 146 
Morris Circle, Edenton, N.C., that he re¬ 
tired from consulting practice about two 
years ago “but it didn’t take as I am back 
in the consulting game again, with Buck, 
Seifert and Jost of New York City. Ex¬ 
pect to move to Concord, Mass., about 
April, 1951, and hope to work in Boston. 
Married 43 years, two married daughters 
(one recently deceased), seven grand¬ 
children.” At the recent town meeting at 
Cotuit, Mass., Bill Ball was elected to the 
board of water commissioners. Bill has 
purchased Kenneth Roberts’ new book on 
“water dowsing” and is busy locating 
veins of water under Cape Cod with his 
crooked apple crotch. Speaking of Cape 
Cod, we will hold our 46th reunion at 
East Bay Lodge on June 15, 16 and 17. 
Details later, but arrangements have 
been made for those who may wish to ar¬ 
rive a few days early or stay beyond the 
17th. 

Scott C. Runnels, VII, whose address 
has been lacking for some time, is re¬ 
ported as deceased on January 1, 1950. 
The last address we had showed him as 
attached to the Station hospital. Camp 
Patrick Henry, Newport News, Va., during 
World War II. I remember Scotty as I 
visited Sigma Alpha Epsilon House about 
1903 with my cousin Lee Faulkner Gold- 
thwait (since deceased). He left before 


graduation to enroll at Indiana Medical 
College, where he received his medical 
degree in 1907. In 1908 he got the same 
degree at University of Michigan Homeo¬ 
pathic Hospital. In our Ten Year Book he 
wrote from Little Rock, Ark., where he 
was practicing and expected to make his 
permanent home. Since that time we have 
had very little word. 

The Boston Sunday Herald of March 
18 had a very brief notice of the sudden 
death of Mrs. Thomas N. Hepburn (Kath¬ 
erine Houghton, IV) at Hartford, Conn. 
She was a state leader in the Planned 
Parenthood League, perhaps better known 
as the mother of Katherine Hep- 
bum. — Fbed W. Goldthwait, Secretary, 
274 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Sidney T. Strickland, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 69 Newbury Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. 


• 1906 • 

Seven members of the Class attended 
the midwinter meeting of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation held on February 1. They were 
Bellamy, Guernsey, Hinckley, Hoefer, 
Kasson, Rowe, Wight and the Secretary. 
A newcomer to the group was A. M. Bel¬ 
lamy, V, who advised he had been doing 
work at the Institute. His daughter Chris¬ 
tine is in the New York office with the 
International Association of Women Vot¬ 
ers and she has been selected as one of 
the delegates to represent this country at 
a meeting to be held in Athens, Greece, 
this summer. George Guernsey was ac¬ 
companied by his son-in-law, A. I. Heck- 
bert, who is teaching at the Institute and 
at the same time getting an advanced 
degree. 

The Secretary displayed folders of 
Snow Inn, the scene of our 45th reunion 
and most of those present said they 
planned to attend. By the time you read 
these notes the reunion will be only about 
one month away. Remember, Alumni 
Day is to be held at the Institute on June 
11 and our reunion will be held at Snow 
Inn on the 12th and 13th. Those who have 
attended previous reunions need no re¬ 
minder of the enjoyment which is to be 
obtained by meeting again with the 
members of the Class. To those who have 
not attended previously, by all means 
make an effort to be there this year. At 
this reunion we should begin to think 
about our 50th reunion which is the all- 
important event in class history. This 
coming June will be none too early to dis¬ 
cuss plans for the 50th in 1956. 

The Secretary and Mrs. Kidder ac¬ 
knowledge cards from many of the class¬ 
mates. Terrell Bartlett included a note on 
his, portions of which read as follows: “I 
have had a busy year getting my affairs 
in shape. We have been in our new house 
since May and it just suits us. Not pre¬ 
tentious but planned for our climate with 
sleeping porch, which we have not had 
for many years past. Hope to make 
the June 45th reunion. — The Secretary 
dropped a line to Otto Blackwell congrat¬ 
ulating him upon the award of the Edi¬ 
son Medal as covered in the February 
notes. Otto replied as follows: “Many 
thanks for your kind letter of December 
27. Until I received the official notifica¬ 
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tion of the medal award, I did not know 
that anyone had ever mentioned my 
name in that connection — nor did it ever 
occur to me that anyone would. I can as¬ 
sure you that my advocates were very 
able people. I plan to be present at the 
reunion next June. Think I haven’t 
missed any for many years.” 

Under date of June 30, received an¬ 
other note from Jack Norton as follows: 
“Have made another move —I hope 
the last one we will ever make. We 
bought 98 acres of land on the side of a 
mountain near Tryon, N.C. This includes 
a vineyard and a small business of the 
mail order variety, enough to keep me 
out of any serious mischief. Am pla n n i ng 
to be on Cape Cod in June.” — Received 
a letter from E. B. Bartlett regarding the 
reunion and he advised he hoped to 
attend. 

The Secretary regrets to report the 
death of George H. Buckingham who 
died at Brandon, Vt., on December 18. 
A clipping from the Rutland, Vt., Herald, 
reads as follows: “George H. Bucking¬ 
ham retired government architect died 
suddenly at 7 o’clock tonight at his Pearl 
Street home. He was 70 years old. Mr. 
Buckingham entered government service 
as an architect in 1909 and was one of 
two architectural designers in the Office 
of Supervising Architect, US Treasury de¬ 
partment, at the time of his retirement in 
October, 1942, when he moved to Bran¬ 
don. He was a graduate of . . . Technol¬ 
ogy and held BS and MS degrees from 
that institution. He was bom in New Lon¬ 
don, Conn., February 12, 1880, the son of 
the Rev. William B. Buckingham, who 
became rector of Trinity Episcopal 
church in Rutland in 1885. His mother 
was Margaret Webster Buckingham. Mr. 
Buckingham is survived by his wife, 
Helen Janet Ripley Buckingham, and one 
sister, Mrs. John H. Nichols of Boston. His 
only son, Capt. Ripley Buckingham, was 
killed in action in China in 1944.” 

Will see you at Alumni Day and the 
45th reunion at Snow Inn. — James W. 
Kidder, Secretary, 215 Crosby Street, Ar¬ 
lington 74, Mass. Edward B. Rowe, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 11 Cushing Road, 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

• 1907 • 

In the Boston Sunday Post of February 
18, 1951, was a rather long story telling 
about the activities of our Class President, 
Alexander Macomber, especially those 
relating to the work which he has been 
doing for some time as chairman of the 
board of the Northeastern Gas Transmis¬ 
sion Company, a concern which has al¬ 
ready been granted a franchise by the 
Federal Power Commission to bring natu¬ 
ral gas into a large part of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut and eventually into the 
Manchester, Nashua, and Concord areas 
of New Hampshire. Mac is quoted in this 
article as having said that natural gas will 
be flowing into some parts of Massachu¬ 
setts by November of 1951. This is a 
$25,000,000 project, which due to the 
foresight of Mac and his associates is prac¬ 
tically assured of completion regardless of 
a possible speeded-up defense program, 
inasmuch as most of the steel pipes nec- 
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essary for the work are already in storage 
in Massachusetts and practically all of the 
necessary rights of way through the ter¬ 
ritory where the pipes will be laid have 
been secured. The company is maintain¬ 
ing an office in Springfield, Mass., where 
more than 300 people, chiefly draftsmen 
and surveyors, made sure that beginning 
in April everything was in readiness for 
laying the pipe lines, one through Con¬ 
necticut and the other through the Mo¬ 
hawk Valley. 

At this point it may not be amiss to say 
that on last February 21 Mac spoke to a 
group of men constituting the Men’s 
League of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Whitinsville regarding this 
project. He came at my personal invita¬ 
tion, and it was interesting that in the rel¬ 
atively small village of Whitinsville, Mac, 
Phil Walker, and I, all officers of our 
Class, should all be present at a church 
gathering where Mac was the honored 
guest. Gene Banfield of our Class also 
was present at this gathering. 

Mac maintains his office at 110 State 
Street, Boston, and is constantly busily 
engaged in consulting engineering work 
in addition to his activities as indicated 
above. He is a member of the Boston Port 
Authority and is also president of the 
board of trustees of Franklin Technical 
Institute of Boston, a school that was 
founded by Benjamin Franklin, at which 
presently there are something like 1,800 
students. He maintains his very active in¬ 
terest in affairs pertaining to the Institute 
and also to those relating to Alpha Tau 
Omega fraternity. He and his wife own 
and live in a 14-room house on Marlbor¬ 
ough Street in Boston. Mrs. Macomber is 
active in community affairs, and they find 
time to do a large amount of entertaining. 
Since 1920 Mac has held the following 
official positions in various corporations: 
Director and president of the Nantucket 
Gas and Electric Company; director and 
president of the Portland Gas Light Com¬ 
pany; president of the Manchester Elec¬ 
tric Company; president of the Gas 
Service Company; serving five communi¬ 
ties in New Hampshire; president of the 
Association of Massachusetts Gas Com¬ 
panies; president of the Citizens' Gas, 
Electric and Power Company; president 
of the Westbrook Gas Company; president 
of the Kennebec Wharf and Coal Com¬ 
pany; managing director of the Commu¬ 
nity Public Service Company of Fort 
Worth, Texas; and chairman of the board 
of the Northeastern Gas Transmission 
Company. 

A letter from Frank MacGregor dated 
January 18, suggests that a new trend 
might be started in our class notes. He 
writes: “Ever since 1907 we have all 
been interested in what each was doing 
in a business way. Now there will be more 
and more of us retiring from business life 
and it would be interesting to know what 
some of us are doing with retired life. The 
January Review has just arrived and as 
usual I turn first to the '07 class notes, 
then read The Review later on as time 
permits. I note that we have quite a 
few additions to the retired list and this 
prompts me to get going on this letter. 

“It hardly seems possible that three 
years have passed since retiring, the time 


has gone so quickly and pleasantly. Have 
always wanted a small water power to 
play with and after some search found an 
abandoned site with old stone house built 
in 1732 in considerable disrepair and old 
mill foundations nearby. Had restored the 
old house back in 1942 but the power 
project had to wait till I had plenty of 
time. 

“Now the little hydroelectric plant heats 
the house and power is ready for new 
projects. Financially, of course, the proj¬ 
ect was totally unsound but the dividends 
in pleasure have been ample. Dug out my 
freshman drawing instruments and draw¬ 
ing board, a handbook or two and started 
in to be a civil, hydraulic and electrical 
engineer! Borrowed a transit and did my 
own surveying of the pipe fine (two feet 
diameter) and turbine base. Got a little 
crew of four or five men and acted as 
water boy, foreman, designer, engineer, 
surveyor, and so on, working two days a 
week. Only complaint on the laborers was 
the fact they would get to work at 8:00 
a.m. when 9:00 a.m. would have been a 
much more suitable hour in my opinion. 

“Had not touched directly any construc¬ 
tion or engineering since 1916 so I had a 
lot to brush up on — anyway the ‘toy’ 
worked and I can see the kilowatt hours 
roll up on the secondhand meter and no 
bills to come in, capital cost all charged 
off. The little power house nestles down 
in the old mill walls — the old mill build¬ 
ing gone long ago — and the hum of the 
plant sounds just like one of those 50,000 
kilowatt generators in a T.V.A. plant! 

“In other time, I spend a lot in my shop, 
power tools, and so forth, but not as elab¬ 
orate as the one our friend Peabo had in 
Dedham, Mass. — he really had himself 
one. Bought an organ — not electronic — 
and doing some practicing; but am posi¬ 
tively no musician!” 

Prime Minister St. Laurent of Canada 
announced on March 23 the appointment 
of Trade Minister Clarence D. Howe as 
Canada’s new minister for defense 
production. 

Since preparing the notes for the April 
issue of The Review, I have learned of the 
deaths of three of our classmates. Ray¬ 
mond Ware, who was a graduate with 
our Class in the Course in Naval Archi¬ 
tecture, died on January 22, 1951, ac¬ 
cording to a notice in the Boston Herald 
of January 24.1 have never heard directly 
from this man since 1907 but understand 
that he was an aeronautical engineer and 
inventor. I know that in 1940 he was as¬ 
sociated with Thomas Morse Air Craft 
Corporation of Ithaca, N.Y. His address 
at the time of his death was 37 Hamilton 
Street, Hamilton, N.Y. He leaves two 
daughters and three grandchildren. 

Through the M.I.T. Alumni Office, I 
learned of the death of Robert E. Thayer, 
which occurred on February 25, 1951. 
This was rather a shock to me personally 
because while Bob has never attended 
any of our class reunions and I have 
heard from him directly only occasionally 
during the past 40 years, I have known 
him ever since he and I were small boys, 
as we grew up together in the city of 
Chelsea, Mass., and I knew him not only 
at the Institute but also through grammar 
and high schools. As the result of my writ¬ 
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ing a letter to Simmons-Boardman Pub¬ 
lishing Corporation at 30 Church Street, 
New York City, I received a letter from 
one of the editors associated with that 
company from which I quote: “On Sun¬ 
day evening, February 25, at about 8:10, 
Bob’s car left the road at a grade separa¬ 
tion highway crossing on the Hutchison 
River Parkway, collided with or jumped 
a parapet, went over the bank, collided 
with a tree, and turned over. When 
reached, Bob was dead. The report of the 
autopsy gave the cause of the death as 
arteriosclerosis, advanced by a coronary 
occlusion. It would seem that death may 
have preceded and been the cause of the 
accident to the car. No other person was 
involved in any way. Bob had been out 
with a group of six other men, of whom I 
was one, for an outing repeated annually 
for many years. After dropping me at 
my home in Ridgewood, N.J., he was pro¬ 
ceeding on his way home when death oc¬ 
curred. While he had not been feeling 
too well recently, I saw nothing during 
the Saturday or Sunday which would in¬ 
dicate any unusual health condition.” 
Bob graduated with our Class in the 
Course in Mechanical Engineering. He 
became an apprentice with the American 
Locomotive Company, and then was an 
instructor in Mechanical Engineering at 
the Institute. He became associated with 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor¬ 
poration in 1911 as associate editor of the 
Railway Age Gazette (now Railway Age). 
In 19i7 he was appointed mechani¬ 
cal department editor of Railway Age 
and managing editor of Railway Mechan¬ 
ical Engineer, and in 1919 was made 
European editor of Railway Age, with 
headquarters at London, England. On his 
return to this country in 1922 he was 
transferred to the sales department and in 
1929 became business manager of Rail¬ 
way Mechanical Engineer, a position he 
held until 1947. In 1937 he was elected 
a vice-president of the company. He 
was business manager of the Locomo¬ 
tive Cyclopedia and the Car Builders’ 
Cyclopedia, both published by Simmons- 
Boardman. He was a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical En¬ 
gineers. Bob and his wife lived at 49 
Smith Avenue, White Plains, N.Y., and 
they have a son, Gilbert Thayer. On be¬ 
half of the Class I have written a note of 
sympathy to Mrs. Thayer, who was a 
Chelsea (Mass.) High School classmate 
of mine. 

In the Boston Herald of March 14 I 
noticed a paragraph telling of the death 
of Roger D. Gale, which occurred on 
March 12. Roger was a graduate in our 
Class in the Course in Chemistry. He 
never has been at all active in our class 
affairs, and I have never known him at 
all well personally. Since 1946 he has 
been chemical director of Howe and 
French, paint and varnish manufacturers, 
at their plant in Weymouth, Mass., and as 
the result of a telephone conversation 
that I had with one of the officials of the 
company, I learned that on the morning 
of March 12 he started for his work, ap¬ 
parently feeling first-class, but became ill 
before he reached his office, returned to 
his home in Wollaston, which is a part of 
the city of Quincy, Mass., was taken to 
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a hospital in Boston, and died before the 
day was over as result of a heart condi¬ 
tion. The man with whom I talked at 
Howe and French made the comment 
that Roger “led a quiet, exemplary life 
and was a useful, efficient, and highly 
respected man at Howe and French.” He 
was a research assistant in physical chem¬ 
istry at the Institute from 1907 until 1909, 
and then for two years was with Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, and be¬ 
tween 1911 and 1946 was associated suc¬ 
cessively as chief chemist, superintendent, 
and division manager of the Sanford 
Mills, a concern which manufactured ar¬ 
tificial leather and rubber coated cloth, 
located in Reading, Mass. He is survived 
by Mrs. Gale, and also by a son and a 
daughter. His home address was 113 
Elmwood Avenue, Wollaston 70, Mass. I 
have written to Mrs. Gale expressing 
the sympathy of our Class. — Bryant 
Nichols, Secretary, 23 Leland Road, 
Whitinsville, Mass. Philip B. Walker, 
Assistant Secretary, 18 Summit Street, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

• 1908 • 

George Belcher, Sam Hatch, George 
Freethy, Jeff Beede, Karl Kennison and 
Harold Gurney represented the Class at 
the midwinter alumni meeting on Febru¬ 
ary 1. 

The third dinner meeting of the Class 
for the 1950-1951 season was held at 
Thompson’s Spa Grill Club Room, Wash¬ 
ington Street, Boston, on March 13 at 
6:00 p.m. The following were present: 
Sam Hatch, Joe Wattles, Myron Davis, 
Carl Goldthwait, Line Mayo, George 
Belcher, Jeff Beede, Harold Gurney and 
Nick Carter. It was good to see Carl Gold¬ 
thwait as this was the first time he has 
attended our dinners. We hope he will be¬ 
come a regular attendant in the future. 
Leslie Ellis, who is usually with us, re¬ 
tired on March 1 from the Massachusetts 
Public Buildings Commission, where he 
had been senior civil engineer for many 
years. At the time of the dinner he was in 
the sunny south. Following the dinner, 
Harold Gurney showed excellent Koda- 
chromes of interesting places in the Far 
West and along the West Coast. Joe Wat¬ 
tles followed with Kodachromes taken in 
South America, some of our National 
Parks and Canada, also some of his beau¬ 
tiful autumn foliage pictures taken in 
New England. 

The following from the Society of Au¬ 
tomotive Engineers’ Journal of January, 
1951, will be of interest, as we reported 
the death of James E. Hale in a previous 
issue: “Hale was a man who was happy 
only when he was creating something. 
Whether conceiving and developing the 
first 18.00 x 24 in. earthmover tire or using 
his own tools to make improvements in 
his summer home in the Canadian wilds, 
achieving something useful was his joy in 
life. The long list of technical advances in 
which he played a major part indicates he 
must have lived a happy life. He was a 
Firestone man for over 30 years. He re¬ 
built Firestone’s engineering department 
back in the early 20 s and headed it for a 
long time. At die time of his death, he 
was consulting engineer with an interest 


in the organization’s broadest technical 
problems. But the combination of imagi¬ 
nation, initiative, and stick-to-itiveness 
which was his outstanding characteristic 
resulted in benefits from his efforts to al¬ 
most every part of the automotive 
industry. 

“Graduated in engineering (BS) from 
M.I.T., Hale always was on the side of 
science and engineering as opposed to cut 
and try methods. This point of view was 
apparent in his development of proper 
controls for test fleet operations, of dyna¬ 
mometer equipment for testing functional 
performance of tires, in pioneering early 
Dalloon’ tire developments, and in his 
contributions to both highway and off- 
highway tread designs. While his work on 
balloon tires for passenger cars received 
the wildest acclaim, he himself consid¬ 
ered his contribution to farm tractors of 
equal importance. In fact, Hale did some 
of the creating that so much delighted 
him in practically every area of tire engi¬ 
neering. He had an active role in every 
kind of tire for every kind of vehicle de¬ 
veloped in the last 35 years . . . and he 
was never content merely to create and 
design. He was not one to lay a develop¬ 
ment on the table, sit back, and let na¬ 
ture take its course. He didn’t play golf, 
but consistently he had a good follow- 
through. That’s one reason the results of 
his creativeness have found such wide¬ 
spread acceptance and use. 

“Most dramatic of Hale’s later contri¬ 
butions to tire engineering was the huge 
18.00 x 24 in. earthmover tire which re¬ 
sulted in abandonment of duals in favor 
of the large singles. Many considered 
these tires definitely in the 'it-can’t-be- 
done’ category, but experience proved the 
rightness of Hale’s conception. He was the 
holder of more than 35 patents, all relat¬ 
ing to some phase of tire, rim, or wheel 
engineering. He presented many techni¬ 
cal papers before various organizations, 
17 of them to SAE. He was a consistent 
and effective participant in technical com¬ 
mittee work throughout his career. He 
was an active, energetic member of each 
of the many groups with which he served. 
He had a major role in building up the 
technical activities of the Tire and Rim 
Association, in the post-World War I SAE 
Ordnance Advisory Committee, in the tire 
phases of the SAE War Engineering 
Board work in World War II, and many 
other similar activities. 

“Hale’s mental approach to his hobbies 
was much the same as to his engineering. 
He wasn’t satisfied just to have his time 
occupied. He liked to be getting some¬ 
thing done. So, on his five-acre home near 
Akron, he did his own landscaping, plant¬ 
ing, and transplanting of flowers and 
shrubs . . . and at his summer place on 
Lake Temagami, Ontario, he built and 
remodeled while his neighbors — if there 
were any within 10 miles — went fishing. 
He did like tramping and canoeing, and 
made many treks through the Temagami 
wilds and carried many a portage on the 
way. Born in Manchester, N.H., on Octo¬ 
ber 13, 1884, Hale entered the tire indus¬ 
try as an experimental engineer at 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. only a few 
years after his graduation from M.I.T. in 
1908. He joined SAE in 1913, and in 1946 
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was SAE Vice-President representing Pas¬ 
senger Car Activity.” 

Clarence W. Clark retired on March 
12, 1951. He was manager of the Chicago 
plant of the Du Pont Company’s Finishes 
Division. He joined Du Pont at their paint 
plant in Everett, Mass., in 1923, after 11 
years with the Bowker Insecticide Com¬ 
pany. His present address is Post Office 
Box 94, Hampton, N.H. — Rudolph B. 
Weiler was elected president of the Ches¬ 
ter County chapter, Pennsylvania Society 
of Professional Engineers, in February. 

Karl Kennison was recipient recently of 
the New England Award of the Engineer¬ 
ing Societies of New England. We quote 
in part from the March 19, 1951, issue of 
the Journal of the Engineering Societies 
of New England: “Mr. Kennison was 
graduated from Colby College in 1906 
(B.A.) and from M.I.T. in 1908 (B.S.) In 
1941 he was awarded the honorary de¬ 
gree of Doctor of Science by Colby. . . . 
He was a dominant figure in develop¬ 
ment of the Quabbin system and contrib¬ 
uted noteworthy hydraulic innovations, 
among which the intake works at 
Coldbrook, by which the waters of the 
Ware River are diverted into the Quabbin 
Aqueduct through a 271 ft. vertical shaft, 
is a striking example of originality. These 
facilities are automatic in operation, di¬ 
verting all the law allows and no more. 
The controls are original and the method 
of dissipating the energy of the falling 
water in the shaft is without precedent. 

“Mr. Kennison’s reputation as a hy¬ 
draulic engineer has resulted in demands 
for his service outside of New England, 
notable instances of which are his inclu¬ 
sion on the panel of consultants for the 
New York Board of Water Supply and 
consulting services for the Government of 
Colombia, South America. He has been 
active in the professional societies, being 
a past president of the Northeastern Sec¬ 
tion of A.S.C.E., of B.S.C.E., and of N. E. 
Water Works Assn. ... He has received 
the Dexter Bracket Memorial Medal of the 
N. E. Water Works Assn., the Clemens 
Herschel and Hydraulics Section Award 
of B.S.C.E., and the Institution Premium 
of the British Institution of Water Engi¬ 
neers.” And we have just learned that 
Karl has been appointed as lecturer in the 
Department of Civil and Sanitary Engi¬ 
neering at M.I.T. Congratulations, Karl. 

We are sorry to report the death on Oc¬ 
tober 26, 1950, of John T. Ellsworth at 
Collinsville, Ill. — We report the following 
changes of address: Viggo E. Bird, Ves- 
terskov, Glumso, Denmark; Huntley 
Child, 825 Adella Avenue, Coronado, 
Calif.; Stiles O. Clements, 708 North Lin¬ 
den Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Harry A. 
Rapelye, Post Office Box 6104, Montreal 
2, P.Q., Canada. — H. L. Carter, Secre¬ 
tary, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

• 1909 • 

The winter alumni meeting this year 
was held on February 1 in Walker Memo¬ 
rial. The weather was warm, wet, and 
slushy, but in spite of this and bad driving 
there were eight of us at the ’09 table, 
as follows: Howard Congdon, I; Chet 
Dawes, VI; Francis Loud, VI; Art Morrill, 
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XI; Joe (Judge) Parker, I; Art Shaw, I; 
Chick Shaw, V; Henry Spencer, II. How¬ 
ard is still a structural engineer with Clif¬ 
ford Rhoades on State Street, Boston. His 
son John was with him again this year. He 
is at Hingham High School preparing to 
become a member of M.I.T756. Francis 
is now more than busy with Jackson and 
Moreland engineering new structures to 
meet present defense needs. Joe Parker is 
with the same company and is designing 
an addition to the Wiscasset, Maine, 
power station of the Central Maine Power 
Company. Wiscasset is up the Sheepscot 
River only 10 miles from the summer 
home of the Review Secretary at the Isle 
of Springs. Chick Shaw’s son, Bradford, is 
still at the Westinghouse plant (formerly 
Sturtevant) at Readville, Mass. His Step¬ 
son, Walter Rapp, is with the National 
Biscuit Company at Los Angeles and 
Keith Rapp is in his third year at the Tufts 
Medical School and expects to be trans¬ 
ferred soon to the medical reserve of the 
Flying Corps. It is to be noted that Aft 
Morrill has returned from China where he 
has spent so many years in sanitation 
work. He promises a report, which we 
know will be interesting and which should 
appear shortly in these notes. 

Last month we reported that the oil re¬ 
finery being built in England by the Fos¬ 
ter-Wheeler Company was practically 
completed and that Carl Gram was re¬ 
turning to the U.S.A. He is already here 
and before he landed in New York Art 
Shaw, I, had placed him with the New 
York branch of his company, Metcalf and 
Eddy and Alfred Hopkins and Associates, 
61 Broadway. We expect to hear more 
from Carl after he has had opportunity to 
become settled. 

A few years ago Jim Critchett an¬ 
nounced his retirement from Union Car¬ 
bide and he and his good wife were 
settling at Orleans, Mass., on the Cape 
and intended from then on to do those 
things which they had long wanted to do. 
However, in an emergency like the pres¬ 
ent, it became impossible for Jim, with his 
ability and experience, to remain in retire¬ 
ment. Here is a recent letter from him: 
“This will let you know of my change in 
address. Right after Thanksgiving I was 
called to Washington to head the Ferro- 
Alloys and Metals section of the National 
Production Authority. This controls the 
group of materials necessary for high 
quality engineering steels which are very 
essential in airplane engine and other 
plane parts, most armor, electronics parts, 
and a great many civilian essential ele¬ 
ments. During World War II, these mate¬ 
rials really set the pace of the armament 
manufacturing program and they will 
again this time. The situation was not 
really recognized early enough so there is 
much hard work to do in organizing and 
getting control of a fast moving program. 
It will take all of my time and energy for 
some time to come. Since Carl Gram is 
just coming off a job and I just going into 
a really tough one, I hereby hand back to 
Carl the baton as class president which I 
have been carrying as acting president 
during his absence.’ Jim’s Washington ad¬ 
dress is Alban Towers, 3700 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington 16, D.C. 

Paul, who is still indisposed, is living in 


Detroit quite near his sister, Marion W. 
Fairbrother. He has received many mes¬ 
sages from numerous friends. His sister 
writes as follows: "Last week Mr. Jack 
Moses called on Paul. I was glad to be at 
the Home at the time. We had a nice visit 
and I’m sure that Paul enjoyed it and 
it did him good. Brainerd Dyer has writ¬ 
ten to him. Isn’t he one of the '09 Class? 
That Class is certainly a very loyal lot of 
folks.” 

While in New York attending the an¬ 
nual A.I.E.E. Convention, we met George 
Gray, VI. A few years ago George retired 
from the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, but war conditions 
made his services indispensable. Hence, 
he returned to the company. He has now, 
however, retired permanendy and is en¬ 
joying doing those things which he has 
long wanted to do. — A clipping from the 
Holyoke, Mass., Transcript Telegram 
states that Ben E. Hutchinson, III, Chair¬ 
man of the Finance Committee and vice- 
president of the Chrysler Corporation, 
made a good start in his training to go to 
the top places while he lived in Holyoke. 
He was formerly treasurer of the Ameri¬ 
can Writing Paper Company and presi¬ 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. He 
thought that the Dynamiters Club there 
taught him as much as did college. Ben 
had just been in Boston to present to the 
Graduate School of Business Administra¬ 
tion at Harvard a 25-foot model, an exact 
replica, of the Detroit plant in which all 
Plymouth automobiles are manufactured. 

We were quite shocked to learn that 
Harold Eaton, VI, died suddenly in Janu¬ 
ary in Atlantic City from a pulmonary 
embolism. He was 63 years old and had 
been suffering from a heart ailment for 15 
years. Most of you will remember that 
Harold played fullback on the class foot¬ 
ball team and was captain in the freshman 
year. He was born in Waltham, Mass., and 
prepared for the Institute at the 
Waltham High School. After leaving 
the Institute he became resident en¬ 
gineer of the Panama Canal and 
was awarded the Theodore Roosevelt 
medal for his services. He came to Atlan¬ 
tic City in 1913 and became associated 
with the New Jersey Mosquito Extermina¬ 
tion Commission. In the early I920’s he 
organized the Eastern Engineering Com¬ 
pany, a general construction and dredg¬ 
ing concern. At the time of his death 
Harold was treasurer, his brother, Charles, 
president, and his son, Harold Eaton, Jr., 
assistant treasurer. He was director of the 
Boardwalk National Bank, a charter mem¬ 
ber of the local Kiwanis Club, a member 
of Trinity Lodge, and the Tuna Club. He 
was an M.I.T. Honorary Secretary in 
southern New Jersey. In addition to his 
widow, son, and brother, he is survived by 
two sisters, and a granddaughter, Demaris 
W. Eaton. Below is a letter received from 
his widow, Frances: 

‘T remember attending the football 
games when Harold was captain. He and 
I were Waltham High School sweethearts. 
My father was Richard Steele, Waltham 
City Clerk for many years. We spent our 
first two years of married life in Panama, 
Harold under General Gorgus, and have 
been here for 38 years. Harold was a won¬ 
derful man and his services were at¬ 


tended by so many important people as 
well as humble ones, for he had been a 
friend to all. He engineered many years 
here inviting his brother Charles to join 
him in the 1920’s. He had also invented a 
ditching machine. His present work was 
reclamation of the Schuylkill River, a 
huge project (dredging). As you will note, 
as treasurer he financed all contracts. 
Many roads and bridges have been built.” 
We who knew Harold also appraised him 
as a mighty fine fellow. 

Thomas J. Moore, VI, died on January 
6 at his home in West Roxbury, Mass. Our 
records show that he was a member of our 
Class through his sophomore year and was 
also connected with TO. He was born in 
Ireland and went to Trinity College, 
Dublin, before entering the Institute. He 
was connected for many years with the 
engineering department of the New Eng¬ 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and was a member of the Telephone Pio¬ 
neers of America. He was a frequent visi¬ 
tor to Marion and Sandwich on the Cape. 
He is survived by his widow, Cecelia 
Landragan Moore, a son, Thomas J. 
Moore, Jr., a brother. Dr. Frank Moore, 
and a sister. Miss Claire Moore, both of 
Dublin. 

On February 11, Frank Lovewell, I, 
passed away at his home in West Newton, 
Mass., at the age of 65. His son John is on 
the staff of Metcalf and Eddy, the firm 
with which Art Shaw is connected, and 
Art and John sent us some of the details 
of Frank’s life. He attended the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago before coming to the In¬ 
stitute and played in the banjo club. He 
was known as Doc and for many years 
was connected with the Old Colony Trust 
Company, reaching retirement age in 
June, 1950. He had subsequently been 
working as a tax consultant with a Boston 
law firm to the extent that failing health 
permitted. Art recalls that Doc spent at 
least two years immediately following 
graduation as assistant instructor in the 
Civil Engineering Department and may 
have continued engineering work prior to 
going to the bank. The Class was repre¬ 
sented at the funeral by John Davis, II, 
and Clarence Maynard, I, and a spray was 
sent in the name of the Class. Besides his 
son he leaves a widow, Elise Vose Love- 
well. Mrs. Frank Lovewell acknowledged 
“with sincere thanks your beautiful floral 
tribute, the spray of pink and white car¬ 
nations and red roses.” 

In an additional note she wrote: “I felt 
quite a bit of pride in knowing that Frank’s 
class was represented at the service. 
Please convey my appreciation to the 
members of Frank’s class for their loyalty 
to him and their kind sympathy to me.” 

Art Morrill submits the following re¬ 
port: “My wife and I had a very pleasant 
afternoon with Molly Scharff and his fam¬ 
ily in New York. There was some lively 
discussion of China politics and policies 
and only the fact that we had a dinner en¬ 
gagement enabled the Scharffs to get rid 
of us in time to keep one of their own for 
the evening. But it is a great satisfaction to 
discuss things with that family, even when 
they disagree with you. 

* When my letter files catch up with me 
I can tell when I last wrote to the Class, 
but now I can only guess where we left 
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off. I have been with the World Health 
Organization since 1947, first as a sanitary 
engineering advisor on water supply and 
sewerage in Chinese cities. With W.H.O. 
and previously with the United States 
Public Health Service, I had a chance to 
travel a good deal over China including 
some very interesting and remote places. 
In the summer of 1948, I moved from 
Nanking to Shanghai to take charge of the 
W.H.O. China office there. The doctor 
who had been chief of mission had to re¬ 
turn home and with the ominous civil war 
situation it was a poor time to recruit a 
new medical man for the place. For the 
first five months I spent every week end 
in Nanking, which is about 200 miles from 
Shanghai with very good sleeping-car 
service. That enabled me to see the na¬ 
tional health officials, which was good for 
the work, and also to go on some very 
pleasant jeep picnics with American and 
Chinese friends, play some bridge with 
them, get some delicious meals at dubi¬ 
ous-looking Chinese restaurants, and con¬ 
tinue my lessons in Chinese. The two 
nights on the train every week were a little 
strenuous but it was very much more in¬ 
teresting than after the Communists 
came to town. 

“They took Nanking on April 25, 1949, 
and Shanghai j'ust a month later. We were 
a little worried in those days for fear that 
there might be looting or other disorder in 
the process. Not by the Communist sol¬ 
diers, for we had reassuring reports of 
their excellent discipline in the taking of 
Peking, Tientsin and Nanking. But the po¬ 
lice might disappear or be left without 
leadership, which is not so good when 
there are a million or so hungry people in 
your town. Fortunately, tire changeover 
was so rapid and the Communists came in 
so quickly that there was little trouble. 
None at all in the part of town where I 
lived. We had heard cannonading on the 
outskirts of the city for several days but on 
the evening of the 24th Nationalist soldiers 
were still patrolling near our house. We 
slept soundly all night, hearing no great 
noise, and the next morning there was a 
Communist soldier on guard outside our 
gate. He was there, I guess, because it 
was a street corner and not because there 
were W.H.O. people living in the house. 
Later I managed to swap a few words 
with him and learned that he was from 
Shantung province in the north where 
they understand my kind of Chinese. 
Very few of the Communist soldiers un¬ 
derstood the Shanghai dialect. 

“After the change-over our daily life 
was very little affected. For the first 10 
months inflation went on as before, with 
prices rising on the average nearly 16 per 
cent a month. Then last March the gov¬ 
ernment succeeded in stabilizing the price 
level and the cost of living changed very 
little the last six months I was there. Taxes 
were much higher than before, but on the 
whole not much different than they are in 
the U.S. From inexperience the new au¬ 
thorities made some mistakes, such as set¬ 
ting certain taxes at confiscatory levels. 
For a while we paid $25 a month for li¬ 
cense fee of our station wagon and gaso¬ 
line was $1.50 a gallon. Later some of the 
early mistakes were corrected. The Com¬ 
munists claim to welcome well-meaning 


criticism and the pointing out of mistakes 
and as far as I can tell there is something 
to the claim. Several old Chinese friends, 
who I know are not Communists, have 
told me that they do not hesitate to criti¬ 
cize things that are not right. This applies 
particularly to competent younger men 
without any administrative responsibility. 
Older men, who had important places un¬ 
der the old government, are not so well 
off. The new people seem generally suspi¬ 
cious of them but usually want them to 
continue in service, under hampering and 
often uninformed supervision. This diffi¬ 
culty is so serious that I think it is likely to 
be corrected before very long. The top 
leaders of the movement seem to be smart 
and practical people, who talk a good 
deal about Marx and Stalin but who don’t 
stick long to their book theories if they 
fail to work in China. 

“All this time we couldn’t function very 
well officially, as the normal way W.H.O. 
does business is with the government of 
the country concerned. Since the United 
Nations did not recognize the new govern¬ 
ment in China, that government was 
punctilious about not recognizing the 
U.N. or any of its specialized agencies. 
Even when we tried to continue distribu¬ 
tion of medical books and journals to Chi¬ 
nese institutions no important official 
would sign a letter about the matter. 
Younger men, especially old friends, 
would urge that the books be sent and 
sometimes an important official would ap¬ 
prove the project verbally. But nobody of 
importance would sign a letter which then 
seemed to be necessary for us. In April, 
1949, W.H.O. decided to close the China 
office, not because of any trouble with the 
new Chinese government but because a 
‘regional’ office for the whole Far East was 
to be established in Hong Kong. It took a 
long time to settle up our affairs but I left 
Shanghai on September 14. Like all for¬ 
eigners I had to get an exit permit which 
took two weeks, but I had no difficulties 
with the authorities. No passenger ships 
were coming into Shanghai because of tne 
danger of Nationalist mines and for some 
reason the authorities were not willing for 
foreigners to go by rail to Hong Kong 
through Canton which is much faster. So 
I had to travel 38 hours north by train to 
Tientsin and, after waiting 10 days for a 
ship, come back south again to Hong 
Kong. I stayed four weeks at our office 
there and left on November 2 by air for 
Geneva, Switzerland, via India, the Near 
East, Munich, and London. 

"I was two weeks at W.H.O. headquar¬ 
ters in Geneva doing some very enjoyable 
sightseeing on the side. Then I crossed the 
Atlantic on the big new French liner, 
Liberte, which is a lot more fun than fly¬ 
ing around the world three miles up in the 
air, trying to sleep in a chair and being 
dragged out at 2:00 a.m., while they gas 
up the plane and you go through customs 
and immigration at some place like Cal¬ 
cutta. My future plans are not yet settled, 
I am still on leave from W.H.O. having 
stored up a substantial leave credit dur¬ 
ing my three years in China. It is not yet 
certain whether they will have another as¬ 
signment for me when my leave expires. 
If not, I may go abroad again for some 
other organization. I suppose if I had any 


sense I would settle down in the U.S. But 
it is also very interesting to go other 
places. — It was the chance of a decade to 
see you and seven other classmates at the 
midwinter meeting on February 1. Before 
that, it had been a long time since I had 
been able to get to an M.I.T. meeting, ex¬ 
cept in Detroit.” 

We have received a clipping from the 
Little Bock, Ark., Democrat stating that 
William M. Van Valkenburgh, IV, formerly 
chief architect with the Federal Housing 
Administration, had been appointed to 
the staff of Fausett and Company, real¬ 
tors in Little Rock. William attended the 
University of Arkansas before entering the 
Institute. He will specialize in custom 
construction for the individual taste. He is 
also planning a new development project 
called the Coolwood addition. 

Marion Jones, widow of Reg, VI, has 
frequently visited Massachusetts. Peter is 
a sophomore at Amherst and Marion has 
relatives in eastern Massachusetts and in 
Connecticut, so that she combines several 
visits in one trip, including one to the Re¬ 
view Secretary. Hence we are able to 
keep in close touch with the family. Mar¬ 
ion has sold the house at Summit and now 
lives in an apartment there. Reg, Jr., who 
was with a New York bank anticipated 
the draft and enlisted in the Air Force. 
He was assigned to San Antonio and was 
so efficient that he seemed well on the 
way to an O.C.S. However, Marion sud¬ 
denly learned that he had been ordered 
to Japan. Peter, after midyears, has also 
enlisted. Although Marion is naturally 
lonesome without the boys, she is cheered 
by the birth of a daughter to her daughter 
Elizabeth who lives in New York City. 

Emma Haynes, widow of Delos, VI, ac¬ 
companied a friend to Boston in late Jan¬ 
uary and made her headquarters at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel. One evening she had 
Francis Loud as a guest for dinner and on 
another the Spencers and Dawes. Others 
were invited but were unable to accept 
because of engagements. She has a col¬ 
lection of Kodachrome slides taken with 
a camera that takes two simultaneous pic¬ 
tures. When the slides are viewed with a 
double viewer, a stereoscopic depth is ob¬ 
tained. We enjoyed seeing many of the 
excellent views taken by her and Delos, 
including many of the spots visited in 
their travels and of their attractive home. 
— Paul M. Wiswall, Secretary, 20216 
Briarcliff Road, Detroit 21, Mich. Ches¬ 
ter L. Dawes, Review Secretary, Pierce 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. Assistant Secretaries : Maurice R. 
Scharff, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y.; George E. Wallis, 1606 
Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

• 1910 • 

I hear from Cliff Hield regularly in re¬ 
gard to the Class Fund, which has made 
a start and is progressing very slowly. 
Cliff was intending to take a vacation in 
February, but in his last letter he said: “I 
have decided not to go away at this time 
of year. It is certainly cold enough, but 
with all the mess we are in I think I had 
better stay on the job.” Hal Billings has 
been elected vice-president of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Building Congress. This organ- 
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ization includes architects, engineers, and 
all others in the building industry in Mas¬ 
sachusetts. I see Sam Cohen frequently. 
Sam is with Stone and Webster in Boston. 
Sam had the misfortune of losing his wife 
recently. George Mylchreest writes that 
he has fully recovered from the illness 
which kept him away from the reunion 
last June and he is now back to work. 

I received a letter from Henry Perley 
early in January in regard to the Class 
Fund. He is now living in Georgetown, 
Mass. Hal Manson is now an alternate 
representative on the Alumni Council. 
Hal and I had the pleasure of being to¬ 
gether at the last Council meeting. At the 
midwinter alumni meeting there were 
four ’10 men attending: George Lunt, who 
had as a guest a young fellow who is con¬ 
sidering entering M.I.T., Abbott Allen, 
Arthur Curtis and myself. We had a very 
pleasant evening and the program was 
most interesting. 

I have had several letters from Harold 
Akerly about our Greek classmate Achilles 
Hadji-sawa. Harold has been instrumen¬ 
tal through a friend of his in obtaining a 
scholarship at Pierce College, Athens, for 
Achilles’ daughter. Achilles was most ap¬ 
preciative for the efforts that have been 
given for his daughter. Having met 
Achilles, his wife and daughter last spring 
in Athens, I can fully appreciate his feel¬ 
ings and all I can say is, thank God I live 
in the U.S.A. 

It is my sad duty to report the passing 
on of Eugene S. Anderson. Earl Pilling 
writes: “I have walked many miles with 
Andy, especially to see every storm roll in 
at Little Nahant. I had understood that 
for the last year or so a heart condition 
had kept him close but that he had been 
getting out to some extent recently.” The 
following is from the Hartford, Conn., 
Courant: “Mr. Anderson was retired ad¬ 
vertising manager of the Hartford Fire In¬ 
surance Company, former photographic 
editor of Field and Stream magazine and 
for many years editor of Better Photos 
magazine. B. B. Gracey, assistant vice- 
president of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, said today: ‘Gene Anderson 
was an important and valued member of 
the company’s staff for over 25 years. It 
can truly be said he had a host of friends 
in the company, in this city and in many 
other parts of the country, who enjoyed 
with him his many and varied interests. 
During his retirement he was a frequent 
and welcome visitor at the Home Office 
and his passing has saddened all of us.' ” 
The following is from the Boston Her¬ 
ald of March 6: “Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Company directors yesterday 
elected John M. Bierer of Waban presi¬ 
dent of the 75-year-old Cambridge con¬ 
cern. He succeeds the late J. Newton 
Smith, president since 1928. A native of 
Virginia, Bierer was graduated from 
Washington and Lee in 1908 and from 
. . . Technology in 1910. He joined the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. in 
1911 as chemist. He advanced to factory 
manager in 1929, to which was added the 
title of vice-president in 1944. In January 
of this year he was named executive vice- 
president. He has been a director since 
1932." — Herbert S. Cleverdon, Secre¬ 
tary, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


• 1911 • 

Following the seemingly inexorable 
“law of three” there are two more deaths 
of ’ll men to chronicle this month: Clar¬ 
ence Ofenstein, I, and Bill Stamper, I. 

Clarence L. Ofenstein, 62, organizer 
and first chief engineer of the aeronau¬ 
tics branch of the Department of Com¬ 
merce, died on January 27 in San Diego 
of a heart ailment. He had been ill since 
1947. A native of the District of Colum¬ 
bia, he retired from government service 
in 1927 and entered private business. He 
had offices in the Tower Building in 
Washington, D.C., and later at his home 
in Chevy Chase, Md., before he retired 
in 1941 and went to California. Clarence 
prepared for M.I.T. at Eastern High 
School in Washington and while at tne 
Institute was an active member of the 
Civil Engineering Society. Upon gradua¬ 
tion with us in June, 1911, he joined the 
aeronautics branch of the Navy, where he 
helped design aircraft. Besides his wife, 
Emily H. Ofenstein, he leaves two 
daughters, both of San Diego; a son, who 
lives in Silver Spring, Md.; a sister and 
three brothers, all of whom live in the 
Washington area. Another son, Leo, an 
Air Force pilot, was killed during World 
War II. 

Details are not yet available on the 
death of Willson Y. Stamper, I, who 
passed away at his home in Newark, N.J., 
on February 9. Erv Young, a course- 
mate, wrote to me from his home in East 
Orange, during convalescence from an at¬ 
tack of the flu that has been rampant 
here in the east, that his doctor had told 
him of Stamper’s passing. Erv has been 
promised an obituary by associates of 
Bill’s in the Thomas A. Edison Company, 
with which he had been long affiliated 
and we’ll have it for a later issue of 1911 
notes. To the widows of both these class¬ 
mates we have expressed, on behalf of 
the Class, deep sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

A very welcome letter is at hand from 
Louis Harrigan, XI, who for many years 
has been in Beverly and whose interest 
we seem to have elicited in coming to the 
40-year reunion. Louis writes: “No, I am 
not with the Transit Commission of Bos¬ 
ton. I retired from it in 1946, but am 
still going strong. Just finished a term as 
commissioner of public works here in my 
home town of Beverly. Am commuting 
back to Boston again each day — now 
with Charles T. Main, Inc., engineers. Am 
feeling well and hope you are, too. Hope 
to see you at Harwichport in June.” We’ll 
surely be glad to see you and to meet 
your wife, Louis. 

Here are some stirring words from a 
recent speech by Rufe Zimmerman, IX, 
vice-president in charge of research and 
technology. United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, New York: “There is not a citizen of 
the United States who does not have a 
deep concern in the prosperity and wel¬ 
fare of our whole industrial organiza¬ 
tion. It is a national asset of priceless 
value, in peacetime or in war. Experi¬ 
ence within the memory of all of you has 
demonstrated that fact. An estimated 
eighteen million stockholders should have 
an interest in every measure which af- 
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fects business, and more than that, many 
employees, who are integral parts of the 
industrial fabric, should be alert to the 
fact that the problems of industry are like¬ 
wise their problems. The industrial struc¬ 
ture of the country is not strengthened by 
having industry serve as a political whip¬ 
ping-boy, nor is the ultimate interest of 
any individual fostered by making pri¬ 
vate competitive enterprise weak and 
ineffective. 

Don Stevens, II, wrote that Livingston 
Ferris, VI, now in retirement at Ashton 
Plantation, Lecompte Post Office, La., 
where he and his charming wife, Vera, 
are restoring Liv’s old family plantation, 
was in town in early March and invited 
Don and Lois to see his California pic¬ 
tures. Don also wrote of a fine letter he 
had had from Bun Wilson, XIV, senior 
vice-president of the Aluminum Com¬ 
pany of America, in which Bun modestly 
said: “As far as the recognition accorded 
me by Modern Metals (see March class 
notes) is concerned, I am sure you will 
recognize that any such recognition as 
this has to a large extent been earned for 
me by my associates. No one has been 
more fortunate than I have been in this 
respect.” Commenting on Bun’s choice 
as the aluminum industry’s “Man of the 
Year” for 1950, American Metal Market, 
another leading business publication in 
the nonferrous metals field, subsequently 
said: “Under Mr. Wilson’s tireless opera¬ 
tional guidance, Alcoa’s output was 
boosted from 327 million pounds in 1939 
to 1,640,000,000 pounds in 1943. During 
this period Mr. Wilson directed the oper¬ 
ation of new plants costing $300 million 
which were built with Alcoa’s own funds 
and $450 million worth of government 
plants which Alcoa built without fee or 
profit.” We surely are proud of you, Bun, 
and are looking forward to seeing you at 
our 40-year reunion. Don’t fail us! 

Trustees of Northeastern University, 
Boston, tendered their fellow member, 
Godfrey L. Cabot (M.I.T.’81), a ninetieth 
birthday luncheon in the Union Club on 
February 27. Dr. Cabot was presented a 
testimonial scroll by President Carl S. Ell, 
XI. — Bob Haslam, X, continues to 
“reach out,” despite his retirement last 
year to his Short Hills, N.J., estate having 
recently been elected a director of Wor¬ 
thington Pump and Machinery Corpora¬ 
tion.—Jim Duffy, VI, Chicago business 
consultant, sailed for Egypt and the Near 
East just before Easter, but plans to be 
back in time to be with us at the reunion. 
His son, Jim, who graduates from Cul¬ 
ver Military Academy this year will ac¬ 
company his Dad to the Harwichport 
get-together and to Alumni Day at the 
Institute on Monday, June II. Young Jim 
hopes to enter Technology this fall. 

B. Darrow writes from Akron, Ohio: 
“Retired now, I guess, but I am running 
the Akron Camera Company since my 
son went back in the Navy. There’s a fair 
chance that I can get to the reunion; 
I’ll certainly try my best." A card from 
Walter Welch, VI, office manager of 
Combustion Engineering and Super¬ 
heater Company, New York City, written 
in late February from Hollywood, Fla., 
reads: "Came down here again this year, 
but a little ahead of time on account of 
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my wife being in Fort Lauderdale Hos¬ 
pital with cardiac pneumonia. However, 
we are both recuperating rapidly in the 
sunshine and have escaped some of the 
recent terrible weather in New York. See 
you in June.” 

As winter bows out, we have nine more 
dues-payers in the fold and three of them 

— A1 Wilson, I, Cambridge; Louis Harri- 
gan, XI, Beverly, and Ralph Runels, I, 
Lowell — say chances are excellent for 
reunion attendance and a card at hand 
from Minot Dennett, II, Detroit, says: 
“You might as well add my name to the 
increasing list of probable attendants for 
Snow Inn, June 8-10, for now it looks 
pretty sure I’ll be there.” He had previ¬ 
ously listed chances as fair, as do two new 
ones: E. J. Batty, II, (2), Boston and 
B. Darrow, VI, (1), Akron. Five others, 
unfortunately, figure their chances as 
slight, but we hope things may change 
for them: Pat Russell, II, New York; 
Frank Taylor, VI, Rochester; Karl Kil- 
born, II, Akron, and H. C. Frisbie, I, Los 
Angeles. 

So we now have, in recapitulation, ex¬ 
cellent chances of attendance for 49 
classmates, involving 84 persons; fair 
chances for 59, involving 87 persons; and 
only slight chances for 48 loyal ’ll men. 
We hope you received your first issue of 
the current reunion year’s Thelevener 
and the accompanying up-to-date roster 
of the Class, geographically arranged. 
Use it to persuade other classmates to 
join the “on to Harwichport Caravan" 
and plan yourself to be there for the en¬ 
tire reunion: Friday, June 8 through Sun¬ 
day, June 10, at Snow Inn and then 
Monday, June 11, Alumni Day at M.I.T. 
and the Copley Plaza. See you then! — Or¬ 
ville B. Denison, Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, Gardner, Mass. John A. 
Herlihy, Assistant Secretary, 588 River¬ 
side Avenue, Medford 55, Mass. 

• 1912 • 

We have just received word of the sud¬ 
den death of Horace B. Fay, X, who has 
practiced patent law in Cleveland since 
1912. He was a member of the Union 
Club, Cleveland Patent Law Association, 
Cleveland Bar Association, American Ju¬ 
diciary Society, American Chemical Soci¬ 
ety and Patent Bar of Canada. He leaves 
a wife and three daughters. 

Word has been received from Harold 
G. Watkins who now rates as vice-presi¬ 
dent of Operations of the Akron, Canton 
and Youngstown Railroad Company. I 
hope to see him next month at the Mate¬ 
rials Handling Show to be held in Chi¬ 
cago, as Harold is coming up from Akron. 

— Your Secretary enjoyed a very pleas¬ 
ant afternoon with Gene Marceau at the 
“Sea Shell,” Mandalay Avenue, Clear¬ 
water Beach, Fla. Gene has been forced to 
retire from the soap-making business with 
Lever Brothers on account of a bad heart. 
By taking care of himself, Gene leads a 
normal life and at present is apparently 
interested in collecting sea shells on the 
Florida west coast. 

Your Secretary was in Florida for ap¬ 
proximately a week, where he managed 
to break two ribs, and then went on 
to New Orleans, Houston and St. Louis. 


— Hamilton Merrill has been elected 
president of Manning, Maxwell and 
Moore, having charge of the plants in 
Jersey City, Muskegon, Tulsa, Water- 
town, Stratford, and Bridgeport, Conn. 
Congratulations! 

It is only a year to our 40th reunion in 
1952 and plans should be started at once 
as to location and date. Won’t somebody 
send in suggestions so that we may get a 
committee appointed and start work? — 
Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., Secretary, 31 
Chestnut Street, Boston 8, Mass. Lester 
M. White, Assistant Secretary, 4520 
Lewiston Road, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

• 1913 • 

It is refreshing to read a letter from 
Mayo Tolman, XI. I knew him quite well 
at the Institute and remember that he 
was the type who had ideas of his own to 
which he adhered in a positive manner. 
He was not pigheaded, and he avoided 
rancor. Read on and see what came of it: 
“Get the smelling salts before reading 
further —my class dues are actually en¬ 
closed. Heaven knows how long it is since 
I have felt able to do this much and you 
will have to thank the cows for it this 
time. As you may be aware, I was in pub¬ 
lic health work tor a good many years af¬ 
ter graduating from Technology. Unfor¬ 
tunately, public health work, or at least 
every branch of it with which I have 
been connected, is so distinctly a matter 
of politics and, as I love politics as much 
as the devil loves holy water, most jobs 
ended in a scrap with some one higher 
up. Universally, I found it was a case of 
this or that should be done because it 
would make a hit with the public or that 
some politician wished this or that done, 
because it was “politically expedient” 
even though contrary to law. I started off 
on the wrong foot by opposing “tooth and 
nail” the old pail type privy the 
U.S.P.H.S. was building right and left in 
a county of the state of whose health de¬ 
partment I was chief engineer. The fact 
that, in the end, they proved my point — 
that this type privy would increase, not 
lessen, the incidence of typhoid fever 

— did not help me at the time. I always 
fought against quarantine and, in my own 
bailiwick, had no secondary cases but all 
the rest of the families, other than those 
with the disease, felt their very fives were 
being jeopardized. So it went through 
the entire category. If I had it all to do 
over again I would do just as I did in the 
past though now I would probably ‘get 
away with it’ for the public is gradually 
waking up to the asininity of some 
of. the old procedures in the field of 
public health. 

“Recognizing my unfitness for health 
administrative activities as they were 30 
years ago, I pulled up stakes and went af¬ 
ter a Ph.D. in the field of statistics; I’ll be 
darned if politics did not turn out to be 
even more rotten in vital registration. At 
any rate my attitude was, finally to h . . . 
with it so I retired from health work and 
bought a little farm here in the Deep 
South. Why the Deep South? My wife, 
who is the brains of the family, pointed 
out that, in the north where it is so cold, 
we would have to hustle too all-fired hard 


for six months in the year to get the 
wherewithall to keep warm the other six 
months. Now we have to hustle all 12 
months to keep ahead of the weeds. 
Whatever you do, do not put me down as 
‘Farmer Tolman of the Class of 1913’; I 
am only the farmer’s husband. I do milk 
the cows and tend to similar chores. Re¬ 
tiring on a shoestring that has now rav¬ 
elled to a frayed tip has meant heaps 
more work than I ever undertook even 
back in the days when I held two or more 
so-called full-time jobs at the same time. 
However, we are far nearer really living 
than ever before. As we have a large farm 
freezer we have not had to buy a Scrap of 
beef, pork or chicken for several years, 
yet we are living better than John D. As- 
torbilt. Except for gasoline, coffee and 
sugar coupons we could say ‘to h . . . 
with the ration books of World War II.’ 
You’d better come down, Fred, and learn 
how to really live on a minus income.” 

Tom Byrne, IV-A, writes under the let¬ 
terhead, Thos. S. Byrne, Inc., Engineers 
& General Contractors, Fort Worth, 
Texas: “Enclosed find my check in the 
amount of $38 which brings me up to 
date on my class dues. Being this much 
in arrears at one dollar per year is more 
laughable than embarrassing. I read re¬ 
ligiously our class notes and always enjoy 
getting some fine on a few of our Class. I 
have kept some contact with Harold 
Crawford, Andy Vogel, John Harty and 
Carl Stucklen all of IV-A, and enjoyed 
meeting with them at our 35th in 1948. 
Also, I had the pleasure of hearing 
Churchill and attending the Convocation. 
M.I.T. has always been most inspirational 
to me, and as the years pass I find it even 
more definite. I have been in the general 
contracting game for many years in Fort 
Worth, Texas, and have seen good and 
bad times like we all have. However, it 
has all been most interesting and in gen¬ 
eral quite satisfactory. At the present time 
we have under construction three major 
projects, a large bank and office building, 
an airport terminal building, and office 
and hangar building, totaling around 
$10,000,000. I was delighted to learn 
that our fund raising campaign for the 
$20,000,000 was successfully closed. If 
any of the old bunch are ever around 
Fort Worth, I would be delighted if they 
would drop in.” 

Wood Selfridge, II, always hits over 
300 in class notes contributions. Take in¬ 
spiration, ye laggards, from the follow¬ 
ing: “If I don’t get this off pronto you’d 
probably never get the dollar let alone 
any notes. I suspect I’m not alone in this 
matter of notes — or no notes to be pre¬ 
cise. One settles into what seems such a 
routine existence it never occurs to one 
that the outside world even cares a mite 
about more or less normal affairs. There 
are no kudos, medals, cups and the like 
to boast of and conversely, as luck will 
have it, no major misfortunes to mar the 
picture (better knock on wood). Still 
married to the same girl (33 years), one 
boy, and a girl, and one grandson. Bud 
(S.W.S., Jr.) is U.S.N.A. ’45, flying and 
married — just about to get his two 
stripes. Barbara, single, graduated from 
the University of California in February, 
1948. Nothing particularly unusual. She 
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is now in Florence, Italy, trying to get 
more culture into her make up. As for 
me — have now been with Standard of 
California for 29 years, 14 of which I 
spent in the Los Angeles territory. All but 
the last four years were devoted to right- 
of-way work. Now I’m mixed up in prop¬ 
erty taxes. Anyway, I think its a great 
outfit and have enjoyed my work to the 
utmost. 

“Speaking of other Alumni, and this is 
One for Ripley, you may recall that my 
twin brother Jack (Soley to many), and I 
entered the Institute together in ’08 and 
graduated in ’13, in different courses. 
From here the parallel ends as we each 
went our separate way. We both married 
Salt Lake girls, chums, (both still married 
to the same). He has two boys and one 
girl and six grandchildren — well ahead 
of me. In the last few years the parallel 
began to merge again. I came back to 
San Francisco in January, 1937. Jack had 
been here all the time. Both of us are in 
work we never dreamed of in school. He 
is financial secretary of Firemans Fund 
Insurance Company and I have the dubi¬ 
ous honor of being assistant treasurer and 
tax agent of my outfit, something of a 
similarity there you might say. The pay¬ 
off is that his telephone number is Sutter 
1-7000 and mine is Sutter 1-7700. Could 
be closer but don’t know how. Anyway — 
take it or leave it, Fred.” 

Following our very pleasant visit with 
Don Van Deusen, II, at the M.I.T. Con¬ 
vocation two years ago, Don writes: 
“During my brief but busy period with 
the M.I.T. Development Program, I 
thoroughly enjoyed seeing Bob Nichols in 
Binghamton a number of times — a grand 
person. That led to a renewal of ac¬ 
quaintance with Pete Haynes and Gene 
Macdonald here in New York which also 
was delightful. From one end of the state 
to the other I traveled for approximately 
a year and a half and saw many others of 
our Class; but I am sure that you know 
more about them than I do, as I have not 
been the most active alumnus nor the 
most prolific contributor to class notes. 
Am now with the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, on the staff at the 
headquarters office in the Lincoln Build¬ 
ing in New York; and for the first time 
since starting a nomad existence during 
the last (I mean previous) war, we now 
have our cherished possessions again 
around us at home on Brooklyn Heights 
at 46 Monroe Place. You probably get to 
New York often; do give me a ring and 
have lunch or dinner with me, and I mean 
that.” 

H. J. von Rosenberg, IV, says that he 
sees Fred Goeth of Austin at alumni 
meetings, and as for himself he is still in 
the general contracting and stock farm¬ 
ing business in Austin, Texas, with very 
little to brag or complain about. I had 
gotten the idea that Bill Brewster, II, had 
a score of grandchildren, but he puts me 
straight on that score as follows: “Our 
score on the grandchildren now is nine, 
so far as I know with no fraction or frac¬ 
tions involved. My youngest boy has been 
called back in the Service and is now 
with the Marines at Quantico as first 
lieutenant. Business is, of course, active 
and prices are very high; with the fiber 


supply rather tight but in far better shape 
now than it was before Pearl Harbor, as a 
much larger proportion of the country’s 
requirements is now produced in this 
hemisphere. There’s no use mentioning 
the uncertainties, the confusion and gov¬ 
ernmental involvements and taxes which 
exist — we’ve all got those.” 

With retirement in the offing for many 
of us note particularly the pleasant pros¬ 
pects which Si Champlin, V, has in mind: 
“Every year about this time comes a let¬ 
ter from that man Murdock, and it goes 
on top of the heap at the right, to be an¬ 
swered in a few days. It soon gets smoth¬ 
ered, and may turn up months later. Not 
difficult to reply, you understand, but the 
initial effort of getting started on almost 
anything is the tough part. Sixteen years 
ago, after unlamented NRA and its at¬ 
tendant disturbances, the job in Califor¬ 
nia petered out and I landed one in Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, at the time the automatic 
premium loans on my life insurance 
were about to expire. Progress, though 
slow, has been in the right direction, but 
the desire to return to California is peren¬ 
nial, especially at this season. We get 
back there every year or two to see the 
daughter, employed in the administrative 
department of U.C. at Berkeley. Last 
fall, we dined one evening at the Clare¬ 
mont Hotel in Berkeley, and I recalled 
that Hattie Haub’I2, V, who had a lab 
course in physical chemistry with us, had 
lived there for a long time. On inquiry, I 
found she was still mere, so we chewed 
a bit of rag together. She is now retired, 
after teaching in Berkeley since 1912. 
She blushed again when I reminded her 
that Jerry Lane called her ‘Grandma,’ and 
when I objected to his use of the term, 
she said, ‘I see no reason why he could 
not call you “Grandpa.”’ I am not a 
grandpa, and have no hope, expectation 
or desire to be one. Eventually, if circum¬ 
stances ever are such that retirement is 
feasible, we expect to return to California 
for keeps. The choice of locality has 
changed occasionally, the latest being 
Chico, on 99E, 100 miles north of Sacra¬ 
mento. Looks like a lively town, level for 
old legs to travel easily, and well shaded 
with lots of tall trees in contrast to the 
scrubby ones in many of the towns. We 
hope to be able to grow most of the fruits 
and vegetables we need, with flowers for 
pleasure. The past 16 years have been 
spent directing the research of the 
Heekin Can Company chiefly in food 
products that our customers pack. Mem¬ 
bership on Can Manufacturers Institute 
Research Committee and National Can- 
ners Association Processing Committee 
has required fairly frequent trips to New 
York, Washington, and Chicago, and op¬ 
portunity to meet many very fine men in 
the industry. Cliff Sifton’15, is secretary 
of the C.M.I. and E. J. Cameron’18, di¬ 
rects NCA research at Washington. All 
in all, though great riches have been com¬ 
pletely elusive, we can look back on a 
lot of enjoyable living, exist very comfort¬ 
ably for the present, and anticipate pleas¬ 
ant activities to the extent that our 
physical abilities permit. Can wealth of¬ 
fer more?” 

Max Harrington, XI, as a student had 
all the earmarks of an engineer and a 


hard worker, to boot. His letter shows that 
he is fulfilling his promise: “Find I have 
two of your missives, indicating ‘no dol¬ 
lar’ last year — so here are two to make 
up. Have been with the Detroit Edison, 
the local electric utility, since 1923. We 
have our own engineering company and 
have been building continuously to keep 
ahead of the ever growing demand. This 
year demand has risen 15 to 25 per cent 
above last years, with no sign of a letup. 
I read the T3 news regularly and am glad 
to hear of the Class and their doings.” 
Bob Portal, VI: “It was nice hearing from 
you even though it’s the ‘usual boning for 
the buck.’ Things are about the same 
with me — but don’t see many of the 
boys. Run into Bill Eichorn, Phil Capen 
and Townsend once in a while. In our 
business, Auto List, Inc., the war scare 
gave us a rather bad time last year, but 
this year looks very good; we feel it will 
be, if. We found it necessary to expand 
our business so have purchased a four- 
story building at 316 Washington Street 
in Brookline. We occupy two floors and 
rent the rest of the building. Find it an 
excellent location and am just hoping we 
continue to get the business to warrant 
this move.” 

Ralph Rankin, VI, is able, versatile, 
and no pussyfooter. His letter proves it: 
“Why don’t you make a nice steady job 
out of being class secretary? All you 
would need to do is to divide the list of 
classmates into, say six or eight groups 
and stagger this business of collecting 
dues through various months of the year 

— and assure yourself of a nice, regular 
stream of correspondence. At present it 
seems either a feast or a famine! I believe 
that is an idea worthy of having been 
thought by a Gene Macdonald! Personal 
news is simple: Am still with A. T. and T. 
and have reached the stage where I can’t 
be fired without a pension; have two 
granddaughters and two grandsons so 
that I can be dignified; still uphold sail¬ 
boating as the world’s best sport, al¬ 
though I lost caste by taking a motor 
cruiser south last fall; health, good; golf, 
poor; disposition, worse; opinion of the 
New Deal, awful!” Walter P. Muther, I, 
has removed from Dayton, Ohio, to 3301 

— 61st Avenue, Oakland 3, Calif. Francis 
Shaw Curtis, VII, of Ashfield, Mass., died 
on January 9, 1950. Alfred L. Loeben- 
berg, X, died suddenly on January 27, 
1951. For the last 35 years he has been 
with the Barrett Company and National 
Aniline division of the Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corporation, as a vice-president 
of both subsidiaries. — Frederick D. 
Murdock, Secretary , Box 788, Pawtucket, 
R.I. 


• 1914 • 

New railroad honors have come to our 
classmate, Frank Jerome. Frank went 
with the New York Central Railroad im¬ 
mediately after graduation, as a transit- 
man at Elyria, Ohio, not far from his 
home at Painesville, Ohio. From 1917 he 
was stationed at Chicago, where he 
served first as assistant engineer, then 
trainmaster, and finally as division engi¬ 
neer. In 1938 he was transferred to De¬ 
troit as engineer maintenance-of-way of 
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the Michigan Central affiliate. A year 
later Frank was back in Chicago as as¬ 
sistant chief engineer, and four years 
later he was promoted to chief engineer. 
This stay was short, because two years 
later he was transferred to New York City 
and moved rapidly through several posi¬ 
tions, including vice-president, operations 
and maintenance. In February he be¬ 
came executive vice-president of the en¬ 
tire 11,000-mile New York Central Sys¬ 
tem. Many congratulations, Frank. 

On March 13, O. C. Hall completed 35 
years of service with the Bell Telephone 
System. The event was noted by a spe¬ 
cial luncheon and the award of a service 
pin. Herman Affel is scheduled for the 
same ceremony just before these notes 
are due to appear. Hall’s son is still doing 
well as a student at the Institute and has 
been elected president of the M.I.T. 
chapter of Kappa Sigma. As for Affel, 
Dean Fales reports that he met him in a 
restaurant in Kennebunk, Maine, when 
Affel and his wife were returning from a 
winter visit to their summer home near 
Augusta. 

Our famous aircraft classmate, Donald 
Douglas, made new headlines recently. 
The French Government has elected him 
to the Legion of Honor. Locally, Don was 
elected chairman of the western region 
aircraft manufacturers’ council of the Air¬ 
craft Industries Association. On the West 
Coast, Don is referred to as the dean of 
aircraft builders. — Alden Waitt, Major 
General retired, does not take the “re¬ 
tired” very seriously, as he continues to 
be exceedingly active in the field of in¬ 
dustrial chemistry. Recently he was 
elected to the council of the American 
section of the Societe de Chimie Indus- 
trielle. This is an international organiza¬ 
tion dating back to the days of World 
War I. 

Two more of our number have passed 
to the great beyond. Ralph M. Emerson 
died of a heart attack on January 22 
while driving his car in Salt Lake City, 
where he was associate engineer for the 
Utah Power and Light Company. Emer¬ 
son was bom in Ogden, Utah, and was a 
Course VI graduate from the Institute. 
He married the former Lelia Raymond of 
Essex, Mass., in June, 1916. She and a 
son and daughter survive. — Harland 
Francis Brown, whose death was recently 
reported, came to the Institute from 
Framingham, where he continued to live 
until his recent death. He was a graduate 
of Course I and followed engineering 
throughout his career. Brown was mar¬ 
ried in June, 1915, to the former Doro¬ 
thy Frances Avery who survives him, to¬ 
gether with a daughter and a son. 

To classmates who saw the announce¬ 
ment in the press and who have inquired 
if your Secretary has deserted the Gen¬ 
eral Radio Company, the answer is, no. 
Following the death of the president of 
the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber 
Company, John M. Bierer’10 succeeded 
to that office. Your Secretary had been a 
director and member of the executive 
committee of the company, and has now 
added the position of first vice-president. 
Marshall Dalton’15 has been elected to 
fill the vacant directorship. Our class¬ 
mate, C. C. Davis, has for many years 


been chief chemist of the company, 
which is an old New England organiza¬ 
tion dating back well before any T4 man 
was born. Your Secretary will continue to 
spend the major part of his time as chair¬ 
man of the Board and Management Com¬ 
mittee of the General Radio Company. — 
H. B. Richmond, Secretary, 275 Massa¬ 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Ross H. Dickson, Assistant Secretary, 
126 Morristown Road, Elizabeth 3, N.J. 

• 1915 • 

What a Class! Jack Dalton reports 152 
classmates gave $98,174 on the Develop¬ 
ment Program — a splendid showing that 
keeps us at the top among our contempo¬ 
rary classes. Jack and Bill Campbell did 
fine jobs heading the committee. Con¬ 
gratulations to Jack on his new position as 
a director of the Boston Woven Hose and 
Rubber Company, Cambridge. We won¬ 
der what he does with his spare time — 
though Jack modestly says time hangs 
heavy on his hands. 

Gene Place is gaining steadily and is 
well on his way to complete recovery. 
We’ve played some bridge with Ruth 
and Gene and we report that he’s just as 
sharp as ever! — The fellows who at¬ 
tended the reunion are well pleased with 
Jac Sindler’s red plastic bowls and have 
written many letters of thanks and appre¬ 
ciation. — What class spirit in 1915! 
Wally Pike and Parry Keller have come 
up with prints of all tneir colored pictures 
taken at the Coonamessett reunion which 
will be sent (no extra charge) to each 
man appearing in a picture. Nice of them 
to do this for the gang. 

Our Class’s reputation shines afar. The 
1943 class wants to organize and have se¬ 
lected us as a model and a mentor. Sons 
of T5 in the class are Bill Place and Gene 
Eisenberg. With these boys and a few 
others, Jim Hoey, IX-B, is working to 
arouse and enthuse 1943. Good luck to 
this younger class with our assurance of 
all the help and encouragement we can 
give them. They couldn’t pick a better 
class to follow. 

I had planned to see Allen Abrams and 
Doug McMurtrie in New York on Febru¬ 
ary 21 at an M.I.T. luncheon during the 
convention of the Technical Association 
of Pulp and Paper Industry but I was laid 
up at the time with the then current flu. 
I’m sorry to have missed these class¬ 
mates. Doug went on to visit his third 
grandson in Pennsylvania. In March, I 
had a card from Frank Scully in the Vir¬ 
gin Islands. Frank must be doing all right 
now. He wrote that it would be a good 
place for our next reunion — there’s a lot 
of rum down there. My, my, Frank! 

At the annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club in Boston on March 21, Henry Sheils 
and I had the good fortune to see and 
hear Jim Killian and President Conant — 
a rare treat to see these two eminent col¬ 
lege presidents together. Herb Anderson 
is traveling again. On March 16, he and 
Alice sailed on a South American cruise 
— a pleasure trip which Herb has justly 
earned. If sunny and warm spring weather 
ever comes to New England, Fran and I 
hope to motor through Connecticut to 
visit some classmates. Already String and 
Susie Hill have asked us to stop in Hart¬ 


ford and Marion and Vince Maconi to 
stop in New Haven. We’re looking for¬ 
ward to the pleasure of seeing as many of 
you down there as possible. This includes 
Jim Tobey and his family at Newtown, 
Conn., as Jim recently wrote that Uncle 
Sam is beckoning to him again. Three war 
services in one lifetime is too much. Jim 
said he met Andrew Fabens’10 in Delray 
Beach this winter. That’s in Florida, isn't 
it? 

With fine courage, after his long ill¬ 
ness, A1 Hall wrote from 19 Locke Street, 
Saco, Maine: “It has been a long time 
since you have heard from me but I think 
of you and the Class of T5 quite often. I 
followed the news of the class reunion 
last summer with the greatest of interest 
and it goes without saying that I was very 
sorry that I could not attend. As a matter 
of fact, I haven’t been able to go to Bos¬ 
ton since the time we had lunch together 
at the New England Sanitarium. Since 
that time it has been necessary for me to 
spend an occasional week or so in a con¬ 
valescent home, first in Westbrook and 
later in Kennebunk. A year ago, I had a 
nervous breakdown and ever since we’ve 
had a nurse to help care for me. I go 
riding nearly every day and since taking 
a new medicine, ‘Artane,’ I have gained 
quite a bit and think soon I may be able 
to play around some in my workshop. 
Last June, our daughter Priscilla gradu¬ 
ated from Westbrook Junior College and 
in September she was married to Howard 
R. Slaney, Jr., a senior at the University 
of Maine. They are living in Orono. 
Thanks again for the souvenirs of the re¬ 
union. And if any classmate is ever going 
through Saco, I hope they’ll stop and say 
‘hello.’ ” Best wishes to the young couple 
and the best of luck to you, Al, for 
a speedy recovery and a wonderful 
summer! 

Tom Pond, X, doing his civic duty as 
the recently appointed co-ordinator for 
the fire, police, water and sewer depart¬ 
ments in Franklin, Mass., in connection 
with the class for first-aid directors. Can 
you just see that smooth Bill Campbell 
charming those Jacksonville M.I.T. 
Alumni when he spoke at their banquet 
there in March at the George Washington 
Hotel, and told them about the new ap¬ 
plication of electronics in radar cooking, 
food preservation and the development 
of a “heart bank” for humans? That Bill! 
— In the Church of the Holy Commun¬ 
ion, South Orange, N.J., on February 21, 
Henry Leeb’s daughter Katrina was mar¬ 
ried to Dickinson R. Debevoise. Congrat¬ 
ulations from 1915 to these newlyweds. 

Dr. Albert F. Cornelius, Crescent 
Drive, Berea, Ky., died on June 6, 1950. 
We have no further details. — You’ve 
done much better this month with notes 
for this column — but “help — help Azel” 
for the months to come. — Azel W. 
Mack, Secretary, 40 St. Paul Street, 
Brookline 46, Mass. 

• 1916 • 

The mail was heavy again this month, 
and once again it is a pleasure to hop 
right into the writing of this column. 
We’ll start with a letter from Art Shuey, 
who brought us up to date with the fol¬ 
lowing note: “Thanks a lot for your letter 
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and in order that you get a reply I am 
sending it on at once instead of putting it 
to one side and thinking that I will 
write you a long letter soon. (Ed. note: 
very nicely put. Art, and an example that 
others should try to follow.) We have 
been living in Shreveport almost 20 years 
and I feel that I am a transplanted 
Yankee for good. Our oldest boy is a law¬ 
yer here, the next one is a physical chem¬ 
ist for Rohm and Haas in Huntsville, 
Ala., and the youngest one is with me in 
the life insurance business here. We try 
to keep young by keeping in touch with 
the younger generation. Mary Willis 
teaches English at Centenary College 
where she has them almost too young. I 
have been a member of the Cit> Planning 
Commission for a number of years and 
last year served as chairman. Last sum¬ 
mer we spent four months in Europe 
where we both pursued our own quest 
for information but finally ended up with 
more memories of the interesting people 
we met than with any specialized knowl¬ 
edge of the things we saw. Please give 
my kindest regards to Bill Farthing, 
Hovey Freeman and Chuck Loomis.” 

Then there was this short item from 
Francis Stern: “I look for our class notes 
as soon as I get The Review, and within 
a very few days. I’ll send you a few lines 
which you may or may not wish to use 
when you run out of more worthwhile ma¬ 
terial. I am looking forward to the June 
reunion even though it probably will 
interfere with the best week of trout fish¬ 
ing at my club in Pennsylvania. Best re- 
ards and if you’re ever down this way, 
on’t forget to give me a buzz. Haven’t 
been up to Boston for a long while or 
you’d have heard from me.” It has been 
a long time for many of us since we have 
either seen or heard from others in the 
Class, but we can and will remedy this 
situation very nicely on June 8, 9 and 10. 

Maurice Strieby came through with 
this very interesting letter in answer to 
our request for news: “As you know, I 
have been with the Bell System since 
graduation. I have been rather fortunate 
in having connection with some interest¬ 
ing and successful jobs. From 1929 to 
1940, as carrier research engineer for the 
Bell Laboratories, I was in charge of the 
development of coaxial cable systems for 
multichannel telephone and television 
transmission. This development was 
highly successful and has provided us 
with the most economical cable facilities 
we have for long-distance telephone pur¬ 
poses and also has provided a large share 
of the facilities in use today for intercity 
network television. Since 1940, I have 
been in the operating end of the business, 
first as transmission engineer, later as 
staff engineer and now as staff executive 
for the American Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company in their Long Lines de¬ 
partment. In these latter assignments I 
have had the responsibilities for the en¬ 
gineering of coaxial cable systems and of 
the newer microwave radio relay systems, 
which are now proving of great value on 
many of our long intercity routes for both 
telephone and television purposes. Re¬ 
cently, I have had the responsibility for 
informing our own people and the public 
on these newer developments, and in that 


connection have been giving a series of 
lectures, principally at the cities where 
we now give television network service. 
Some of these lectures have been de¬ 
signed for popular audiences, whereas 
others have been presented as papers be¬ 
fore various technical societies. I do not 
know whether I will be able to attend 
the reunion, as I have some commitments 
in the West and Far West during June. 
In any event, I would like to be remem¬ 
bered to members of the class.” We’re 
going to have a wonderful week end, 
Maurice, and it would be well worth your 
while to hop a quick plane and join the 
festivities. 

Howard Evans seems to have caught 
us with our “ciphers” down. He writes: 
“I see that in the latest Review you finally 
ran me to earth — someone evidently sent 
you that item in the Wellesley Towns¬ 
man. And what a typographical error 
there was in what you printed! Your item 
refers to the Hunter’s Point Navy Yard, 
which I had a lot to do with, as costing 
‘more than a million dollars.’ Goodness 
gracious, a whole big Navy Yard for a 
million or two — should have been ‘more 
than a hundred million.’ Now, while I’m 
at it, I’d like to go on record for the one 
thing I really feel that I can brag about, 
as far as M.I.T. is concerned, and that’s 
my own private family M.I.T. Alumni As¬ 
sociation. I have two children, both mar¬ 
ried, and when they and their respective 
husband and wife sit down to Thanksgiv¬ 
ing dinner with my wife and me, four out 
of the six of us are M.I.T. graduates! 
My son graduated in ’42 (he got his Ph.D. 
at the Institute some years later) and the 
young lady he married was a Technology 
classmate. Then in 1948 my daughter fol¬ 
lowed her mother’s example and married 
an M.I.T. undergraduate, who has since 
acquired his degree. So that’s how it is! 
Best regards.” Thanks for calling this 
oversight to our attention, Howard, and 
also for your interesting letter. Although 
it was purely unintentional on our part, 
perhaps it might be a good idea if some¬ 
one could make similar and substan¬ 
tial cuts in some of our government’s 
expenditures. 

This letter from A1 Lieber, who was 
recently promoted to the rank of briga¬ 
dier general in the United States Army, 
and is now stationed at Fort Belvoir, Va., 
is really a long one; but we felt that it 
was so interesting that we should include 
as much as possible, and we begin here 
right after the introductory paragraph: 
“So to go back to 1916. Before gradua¬ 
tion I had applied for the Army examina¬ 
tions for the Corps of Engineers, but 
with the filing efficiency which still seems 
to be the hallmark of the adjutant gener¬ 
al’s department, record of my graduation 
from M.I.T. did not catch up with my ap¬ 
plication, so it was 1917 before I was au¬ 
thorized to take the exams. The waiting 
time I put in as a student engineer in the 
McClintick — Marshall Company’s Riter 
Conley plant in Leetsdale, Pa. That was 
about the last time I had occasion to use 
the math and indeterminate structures I 
had boned at school, unless their disci¬ 
plinary value to my soul should count for 
something. Leetsdale had nothing to rec¬ 
ommend it. Entering the Army in 1917, 

xxi 


I served in various schools and training 
camps in the States under assorted CO’s 
until after the 1918 Armistice. I have 
pretty definite proof that my CO’s were 
at times skeptical of my ultimate value 
to the service — some years ago one of 
them explained to my wife, with half a 
dozen highballs to steady his nerves, why 
he had restricted me to the area so fre¬ 
quently. He dealt in terms of 30 days per 
infraction, not the puny seven days en¬ 
joined by the present Articles of War. Af¬ 
ter the Armistice, I was sent to Panama, 
where I put two and a half years on the 
Military Survey. The time in the jungle 
was a wonderful experience; one of the 
best features was that usually I was so far 
out of civilization that no one came out 
to inspect me. After Panama I returned 
to the States in 1921 and took up what 
the book calls the usual round of school 
and garrison duties. That included the 
engineer school here and the command 
and general staff college at Fort Leaven¬ 
worth, and duty as an instructor at the 
engineer school. It also included troop 
duty at Fort Sam Houston and Fort Hum¬ 
phreys, and construction duty on the har¬ 
bors and channels of the Gulf Coast and 
flood control dams in Ohio, with some re¬ 
search in wave action and beach erosion 
thrown in. In 1930, Isabel Emory Atkin¬ 
son, of Chestertown, Md., joined the 
Army as my wife. Despite the career, 
she has retained a cheerful and insubor¬ 
dinate spirit. We have two children: Al¬ 
bert, who is a plebe at West Point; and 
Anne, who is a freshman at the Holton- 
Arms College in Washington. Our family 
has been dragged around a good bit, the 
children have seldom gone two years to 
the same school. We have become some¬ 
what inured to moving, but not to the 
point of liking it. Now we say of each 
move that it is our last but one — that one 
to be the move to our farm over on the 
eastern shore of Maryland. Our current 
aim is ‘after Korea.’ At the start of the 
World War II crisis, I was involved in 
building air bases from Newfoundland to 
British Guiana. With a war on I got back to 
troop duty which lasted just three months 
before I wound up in Iraq and Iran build¬ 
ing wharves and highways for lend-lease 
movements. I was out there about a year, 
returning just before the Persian Gulf 
show was established. The ease with 
which I could contract dysentery and the 
147 degrees F. shade temperature we en¬ 
joyed in the South Persian desert cut my 
weight down pretty thoroughly. It was 
wonderful country for an engineer, about 
as many local resources as you could ex¬ 
pect on the moon. Baghdad is the only city 
I know for which you can bring in an air¬ 
plane by beaming on the smefi. In 1942, 
after the medicos concluded I was still fit 
for duty, I got back to my real love in the 
Army—troop duty—and served in the 
headquarters of the XII Corps to the end 
of the war in Europe. We were in the 
Third Army throughout, and when you 
saw the maps showing one of Patton’s 
long swings reaching out and going 
around corners, that was the XII Corps. 

I can still run a temperature when I re¬ 
flect on what might Have been the course 
of the war if the September, 1944, deci¬ 
sion to take away Patton’s gas and ammu- 
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nition had not been made. Of course we 
might have been pinched off; most of us 
felt we could have gone clear to Austria 
and the Carpathians. After the war, I put 
in several years in Army Field Force 
Headquarters and in the Pentagon as a 
‘planner’ — an occupation which tends to 
lead to aspirin or whiskey, or both. They 
were good plans, but it was a happy day 
when, about a year ago, I was offered the 
post of assistant commandant here, to op¬ 
erate the engineer school. The school had 
grown tremendously from what it had 
been when I was a student 30 years ago, 
it really is a good sized college now, and 
the scope of courses runs from enlisted 
specialists to officers’ post-college courses. 
With the Korean crisis, the engineer 
replacement training center here was 
reopened, and I was shifted to that com¬ 
mand. Now my job is to see to it that our 
young volunteers and selective service 
men get the best possible combat and 
field engineering training. They are a re¬ 
markable group of youngsters; I have 
never seen recruits who have and main¬ 
tain such an interest in perfecting them¬ 
selves. They make me think more of the 
willing and inquiring attitude of college 
students than of the reluctant Mom- 
moaners the super-sapient sociological 
wizards seem to like to picture. We are 
teaching them the military arts in the 
same manner that we ourselves like to be 
taught — explain the background, talk 
level, be friendly, and hold to the high 
standard. Not that they all are perfect; I 
don’t like to waste much time on the few 
hard guys, they do not last long in combat. 
Luckuy, I have no top secret information 
of the Korean or Communist situations, 
so I can philosophize on the big pic¬ 
ture without danger of security viola¬ 
tion. For my money, there is a tremen¬ 
dous amount of drivel being published in 
the press. Everyone is an expert, and his 
words are keen and penetrating, clear 
warnings for what the future is to bring. 
And within two weeks or less everything 
is going the other way. Big movements 
come slowly in politics and economics, to¬ 
day’s crisis shrinks a lot before it gets 
into its historical frame. If anyone thinks 
today’s problems are insoluble he should 
reread the record of the eight years of 
our Revolution and then follow up with 
the next 12 years of our continental and 
international problems. And the Found¬ 
ing Fathers solved the problems without 
benefit of aspirin. So, I’ll take my stand 
on the fact that historically, forces of evil 
always have succumbed to those of good. 
The Communist idea will collapse from 
both outward and inward attack. About 
the time factor, I do not know. There 
have been 30-year wars and 100-year 
wars; I cannot recall any major war that 
was short. It’s time to cease fire and 
close station. Now that I’ve pecked all this 
out of my typewriter, I feel that silence 
would become me. To summarize, the 
past 35 years have been a lot of fun and 
I’m looking forward to the next cycle.” A1 
is going to be with us at the reunion, but 
if he thinks for one minute that he’s go¬ 
ing to bring along any of the Army rou¬ 
tine and try and drag us out at 4:00 a.m. 
to do calisthenics, he’s crazy. 


Steve Brophy tells us that he just got 
back from two weeks in the West In¬ 
dies. Then there is this news item on John 
Ingle: “John B. Ingle, 56, of San Diego, 
Calif., became director of the Govern¬ 
ment’s rubber procurement program to¬ 
day. Ingle was appointed by Jess Larson, 
Administrator of General Services. He 
will operate within that agency’s Emer¬ 
gency Procurement Service. Since the 
first of the year it has had responsibility 
for the purchase, import and distribution 
of all natural rubber for Government and 
industry use. Larson said Ingle has had 
more than 30 years experience in all 
branches of rubber industry and is an 
able man in ‘this highly specialized field.’ 
Ingle has been a consultant for the pur¬ 
chase of rubber for the national stockpile 
since April 1948.” Another news item in¬ 
forms us that Frank Ross was recently ad¬ 
vanced from vice-president of the Factory 
Insurance Association to the presidency 
of that association with office in Hartford, 
Conn. 

Our second monthly luncheon in Bos¬ 
ton for this season was again a great deal 
of pleasure for all who attended. With 
our 35th reunion so near at hand, it was 
no wonder that most of the talk was cen¬ 
tered around this big event. Steve Berke, 
Bob Crosby, Earl Edwards, Joe Mine- 
vitch, Harold Russell, Hy Ullian and your 
Secretary were present, and all were 
singing the praises of Coonamessett. You 
will see all of these fellows at the reunion. 

This quote from Bill Farthing’s recent 
letter will interest those of you who are 
planning to bring your wife to the cocktail 
party at the Copley Plaza on June 11: 
“Barney Gordon, as usual, is going to pre¬ 
sent to those attending a couple of pairs 
of his finest nylon stockings, provided he 
gets the sizes.” By the time you read this 
column, you will have received a return 
post card in the mail requesting the size 
of your wife’s stockings. Please mail the 
card in right away so that we will have 
the right size on hand for your little 
woman. 

We got quite a kick out of this letter 
from George Petit: “Thank you very 
much for advising me of the date and lo¬ 
cation of our Thirty-Fifth. (Wow!) I’ll be 
there. As to June 11 in Boston, I cannot 
be sure. However, count me in for any 
charge for facilities and so on. I would 
not have any guests or ladies unless you 
could find me some. I’ll be so glad to see 
you, Walt, Bill, Hovey, Harold, Steve, 
Charley, Bob and all the rest. Personally, 
I’ve got sort of a second wind on life and 
I look forward to our reunion with happy 
anticipation. Have you selected the site 
of the 40th reunion? Thank you again, 
old man, for letting me know.” That’s the 
kind of enthusiasm that we like to 
see, George; and believe your committee 
when they say that this reunion is going 
to be all that you want it to be and then 
some. 

Here’s a letter that came in the other 
day from Walter Aiken: “Just a line in 
reply to your letter of March 7 to let you 
know that I am still alive, although on 
January 1 I retired from active work be¬ 
cause of pretty bad arthritis. I am sine 
looking forward to going to the 35th re¬ 
union. If I can find time before then I 


will run down and see you and maybe 
we can work up something for The Re¬ 
view.” Sorry to hear about the arthritis, 
Walter, but very happy to see that it can’t 
keep a good man down and that you will 
be at the reunion. — We have been re¬ 
ceiving many more cards and letters tell¬ 
ing us: “I’ll be there with bells on” or “I 
wouldn’t miss it for the world” or “look¬ 
ing forward to being there and meeting 
the old gang again. If any of you are 
still on the fence, don’t hesitate any 
longer. It will be one of the best times in 
your life; and you owe it to yourself, after 
these long years of hard work, to be at 
Coonamessett for this gala event. 

We regret to inform you that Norton 
Zinderstein passed away on January 30 of 
this year. Your Secretary has conveyed 
the sympathies of the Class to Mrs. 
Zinderstein. 

The Alumni Association recently wrote 
to us: “I believe that you will be inter¬ 
ested to know that George J. Mead of the 
Class of 1916 made a gift through his will 
of a fund to assist outstanding boys with 
inadequate means to receive at M.I.T. 
the best possible education to fit them to 
direct engineering or research on power 
plants for airplane propulsion and a fund 
to stimulate all students in the aeronauti¬ 
cal field at M.I.T. to their best efforts 
through suitable prizes and other means.” 
Most of you will remember that George 
died on January 20, 1949. 

We have run on here for quite a spell, 
but only because you have been so good 
to us with your letters. Before closing, we 
would like to suggest that you be good 
to yourselves — take in the reunion. — 
Ralph A. Fletcher, Secretary, Post Of¬ 
fice Box 71, West Chelmsford, Mass. 
Harold F. Dodge, Assistant Secretary, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 463 West 
Street, New York 14, N.Y. 

• 1917 • 

Your Secretary made a trip to Puerto. 
Rico and the Virgin Islands dining 
March and was fortunate enough to be 
present at a preliminary meeting leading 
to the formulation of the M.I.T. Club 
of Puerto Rico. Friends of Lobby and 
other members of the Class are expected 
to participate actively in organizing the 
new club and Lobby himself was sched¬ 
uled for appearance at their first meeting 
in San Juan on March 31. His visit there 
was to be part of an itinerary including 
visits to M.I.T. clubs in Tampa, Miami, 
La Habana, Mexico City and Monterrey. 
A1 Lunn himself, as president of the 
Alumni Association, was also in Mexico 
City and Monterrey during April. 

Ralph Ross and Bill Seymour have 
both departed from the Chicago locale — 
Bill to Holliston, Mass., and Ralph to 
East Orange, N.J. A new address for Ed 
Raymond is Palos Verdes Estates in 
California. 

The following members of the Class 
have been noted as taking the following 
steps up the ladder of success: John El- 
lithorp, who has worked for only one 
company in his career, Beech Nut Pack¬ 
ing Company, recently beame president 
after 33 years’ service; George Paine is 
now vice-president in charge of opera¬ 
tions of the American President Lines; and 
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Walter Beadle was recently elected a di¬ 
rector of the Philadelphia National Bank. 
— Raymond Stevens, Secretary, Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., 30 Memorial Drive, Cam¬ 
bridge 42, Mass. Frederick Bernard, 
Assistant Secretary, 24 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 

• 1918 • 

Frank R. Creedon gets into the news 
with more regularity than many of us. His 
newest assignment is head of the new Bu¬ 
reau of Facilities and Construction with 
the National Production Authority. It’s an 
important post, but not the most impor¬ 
tant one in which Creedon has served 
with such conspicuous success that he’s a 
Medal of Merit man. This distinction 
came to him for outstanding service as 
the engineer who directed the construc¬ 
tion of the first atom bomb plant at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. At another time, Creedon’s 
energy stepped up the production of syn¬ 
thetic rubber amazingly when the need 
for it was greatest. He was later national 
housing expediter. 

William P. Fisher, who once enjoyed 
running on the class relay team, has just 
been appointed manager of industrial sales 
by the Du Pont Company of Wilmington, 
Del. He joined Du Pont at Parlin, N.J., as 
a chemist in 1926. From 1933 to 1947, 
Fisher was stationed principally in the 
Chicago region, as industrial salesman, 
supervisor, and regional manager of in¬ 
dustrial sales. He came to Wilmington in 
1949 as assistant manager of industrial 
sales of the Finishes Division. Where he 
will run from there on the Du Pont relay 
team only time will tell. — Gretchen A. 
Palmer, Secretary, The Thomas School, 
The Wilson Road, Rowayton, Conn. 

• 1919 • 

In an open letter to the Worcester Tel¬ 
egram, which appeared in the March 10 
issue, Roderic L. Bent puts his best foot 
forward as a skiing enthusiast having had 
12 years of this sport in the larger areas of 
New England. His comments are note¬ 
worthy and he sums up his letter as fol¬ 
lows: “Since World War II, I have filled 
my car innumerable times with enthusias¬ 
tic skiers, most of them G.I.’s, and could 
give you any number of stories of the fun 
and good sport on the different ski areas.” 
He also mentions that his son, Gardner, 
(M.I.T. 10-44) follows this same sport 
fine. — Hearty congratulations are ex¬ 
tended to Charles A. Chayne, chief engi¬ 
neer for General Motors, for his “Dream 
Car” design of the new Buick. The two- 
seater, convertible XP-300 was unveiled 
at Chicago’s auto show during the latter 
part of February. 

A very interesting write-up regarding 
our classmate, Edith Clarke, appeared in 
a recent issue of the Austin, Texas, local 
newspaper. A few excerpts taken from 
this clipping follow: “Because the idea 
of retirement just didn’t take, Edith 
Clarke, famous woman engineer has 
found new plaudits and a new career. 
After her retirement as consultant and 
research engineer for a big electrical 
equipment manufacturing company, she 
accepted an invitation in 1947 to spend a 
few months at the University of Texas as 


a visiting assistant professor. Today she is 
still there, and in the intervening years, 
probably has won more honors than any 
other U.S. woman engineer, as well as 
completing a technical textbook, Circuit 
Analysis of A-C Power Systems, the sec¬ 
ond volume of which has just been pub¬ 
lished. In 1948 Miss Clarke became the 
first woman fellow ever elected by the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers. In 1949 she was the first profes¬ 
sional woman engineer ever to receive 
the ‘Woman’s Badge’ of Tau Beta Pi, na¬ 
tional honorary engineering fraternity, 
and was elected to Eta Kappa Nu, hon¬ 
orary electrical engineering society. Her 
plans to ‘settle down’ on her Maryland 
farm seem definitely shelved. Miss Clarke 
explains what changed her mind: ‘Stu¬ 
dents and their point of view.’ She says: 
‘You can say I’ve settled down in Texas.’ 
Miss Clarke flouted tradition back in 1911 
by studying engineering at the University 
of Wisconsin then went to New York to 
do computing work for a research engi¬ 
neer of the American Telephone and Tel¬ 
egraph Company. Later she received a 
master’s degree in electrical engineering 
at . . . Technology. She worked for the 
General Electric Company from 1919 un¬ 
til July 1945, when her ‘retirement’ plans 
began. In between times she managed to 
play championship tennis and was an 
adept swimmer, slder and skater.” 

Congratulations to our classmate Elliot 
D. May on his reelection to the Winchen- 
don School Committee. He is also chief 
engineer of Baxter D. Whitney and Son, 
Inc., machinery manufacturers, and a 
member of the Gardner, Mass., Chamber 
of Commerce. — We learn from Carl G. 
Poison that he is now superintendent of 
distribution at the Brockton Edison Com¬ 
pany, Brockton, Mass., having been with 
this company more than 30 years. One of 
his sons is at OCS Army Training and the 
other in his second year of college. 

Frank Reynolds is kept busy at Bird 
and Son directing research on products 
concerned with paper, floor covering and 
building materials. He gets over to M.I.T. 
once a month to the Research Director’s 
Club and confesses that he gets lost 
when off the familiar track around the 
older buildings. His youngest of four chil¬ 
dren just completed her undergraduate 
work in occupational therapy, and the 
two boys are — chemist and civil engi¬ 
neer. He is also kept busy at times baby¬ 
sitting for his four grandchildren. — Since 
December, Edward A. Richardson has 
been located in his new home at 3015 
North Center Street, (RD 2), Bethlehem, 
Pa. After a siege of pleurisy, he is now in 
tiptop shape. For the term of 1950-1953, 
he is secretary of the M.I.T. Club of the 
Lehigh Valley and also manager of the 
ASME LV section at Bethlehem. 

We should all sit up and take note of 
the following up-to-date report from our 
classmate, Ed Scofield: “In these days of 
crises, H bombs, NPA, and so on, prosaic 
news of the oldsters of T9 seems scarce 
worth wasting paper. However, so far as 
I know, I do not have a ‘heart,’ or high 
blood pressure or any other occupational 
disease. I have all my hair, all my teeth 
— but one — and try to get along without 
another pair of eyes. Also, I am not a mil¬ 


lionaire — neither do I live on relief; have 
only been married once and most satis¬ 
factorily; and in general have had such a 
good life that even the' current economic 
and political hubbub fails to dim. We had 
hoped to send our son to M.I.T. but with 
the current wages of engineers, we are 
considering (I) Gambler (2) Politician 
(3) Government Lawyer (4) Doctor (5) 
Plasterer (6) Plumber, and so on. Any¬ 
way, we are not concerned at present as 
he is struggling with the second grade.” 

In a recent memo from Dutch (Edgar 
F.) Seifert, he writes: “If I told you all 
the chemical monkeyshines we are work¬ 
ing on in pilot plant operations, you’d get 
the jitters. There’s no dearth of opera¬ 
tional headaches in the chemical process¬ 
ing industry and we are in the midst of 
quite a few of them.” — Eugene R. 
Smoley, Secretary, The Lummus Com¬ 
pany, 385 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. 

• 1920 • 

I am sure I can speak for every one of 
us when I say how pleased and proud we 
are to have a 1920 man as president-elect 
of the M.I.T. Alumni Association. To 
readers of The Review, this will not ex¬ 
actly be news because undoubtedly you 
saw the very good picture of Al Glassett 
in the March issue. Speaking as one who 
has worked with Al on various M.I.T. 
alumni committees and on our 30th Class 
Reunion Committee, I can assure you 
that we are going to be very proud of his 
handling of Alumni Association affairs. Al 
is an exceptionally able executive and ad¬ 
ministrator as well as being an all-around 
good fellow and one of the most popular 
members of our Class. More power to you, 
Al, and the best of good fortune in your 
new duties and responsibilities. 

Roger McNear has been made manag¬ 
ing director of the North British Rubber 
Company, headquarters at Edinburgh. 
Roger has had wide experience in the 
rubber industry in this country, having 
been connected with United States Rub¬ 
ber Company since 1933. At one time he 
was factory manager of their tire plant at 
Detroit, sales manager for the Pacific 
Coast, and assistant to the president. — It 
is a pleasure to report that Bill Freeman 
is back in this country after more than 
two years in Paris with the Emergency 
Procurement Service at the American 
Embassy, during which time he visited 
every country in Europe and had many 
interesting experiences. Bill will be sta¬ 
tioned in Washington again and will live 
at his country place in Virginia — Runny- 
mede Farm, R.F.D. Number 1, Vienna, 
Va. We shall certainly count on his be¬ 
ing at the next class reunion. 

Bink Carleton is now in Clarksdale, 
Miss.; address, 108 Elm Avenue. Charlie 
Moore is at Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 
Bob Gleason has left Needham, Mass., 
and is in Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.; address, 297 
Palisades Avenue. Austin Higgins, our 
globe-trotting colonel, has a new address. 
Second Logistics Command, A.P.O. Num¬ 
ber 59, in care of Postmaster, San Fran¬ 
cisco. Don Graves is now in Los Angeles; 
address, 512 North Normandie Street. 

It is with sorrow that we report the un¬ 
timely death of Earle F. Watts, Associate 
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Professor of Drawing and Descriptive 
Geometry at M.I.T. Earle had been with 
the Institute for 26 years and was Execu¬ 
tive Officer of the Section of Graphics. 
He lived in Scituate and leaves a wife, 
daughter, and son. — Harold Bugbee, 
Secretary, 7 Dartmouth Street, Win¬ 
chester, Mass. 

• 1921 • 

Next month marks the 30th anniversary 
of our commencement, on June 10, to be 
exact, and everyone is looking forward to 
the four-day celebration of the event. You 
now have received the reservation appli¬ 
cation and related information on the re¬ 
union party which extends from Friday 
through Sunday, June 8, 9 and 10 at the 
Sheldon House in Pine Orchard, Conn. 
With 108 probable attenders at this writ¬ 
ing, your application should be returned 
promptly to make certain of a reservation. 
Monday, June 11, will be spent at Cam¬ 
bridge in observing the annual Alumni 
Day events, which include our ever-pop- 
ular class gathering, scheduled to be held 
this year at the Copley Plaza in the after¬ 
noon just preceding the stein-on-the-table 
banquet at the same hotel. Transportation 
from Pine Orchard to Cambridge will be 
arranged for those who request it. Look 
for the notice of the exact time and room 
number of the Alumni Day class meeting 
on the bulletin boards at the Copley ana 
on the Institute’s class registration list in 
the lobby of the Architecture building at 
77 Massachusetts Avenue. No advance 
registration is required for the Monday 
class meeting but reservations for the 
other Alumni Day events should be ar¬ 
ranged directly with the Institute right 
now to insure that you are seated with the 
Class at the banquet. Chairman Irv 
Jakobson of the reunion committee wants 
to remind you of his invitation to sail your 
boat to the anchorage in front of the Shel¬ 
don House and the arrangements to take 
those of the Class who wish it on a short 
trip on the Sound during the reunion. 
Jake, Trev Peirce of Philadelphia and Dick 
Spitz of New York are known to be 
among the group who are coming via their 
own craft. Write to Jake for information 
on charts, moorings, and so on. Bob Miller, 
our photo-historian, will have the movies 
and slides of past events and requests that 
you bring similar reels or transparencies 
for projection at the same time. Your Sec¬ 
retary asks that you complete and return 
the questionnaire form included with 
each of the first two mailings, in order to 
help him maintain Technology and class 
records. 

Added to those listed in the last five is¬ 
sues of The Review and in the reunion 
mailing, the following also indicate prob¬ 
able attendance: George Chutter of Port¬ 
land, Conn., Fritz Ferdinand of Milton, 
Si Freese of Fort Worth, Texas, Johnny 
Mattson of Winthrop, and Dick Spitz of 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Chut has his own 
sales engineering firm, handling heat 
treating and related equipment, with 
headquarters in Jersey City, N.J. A former 
president of the M.I.T. Club of Northern 
New Jersey, he is active in the American 
Ceramic Society, the Sales Executives 
Club and the American Society for Met¬ 
als. The Chutters have three sons, Ray¬ 
mond, Lehigh ’49; Reinald, University of 


Pennsylvania Dental School ’54; and 
Roger in grade school. Fritz Ferdinand is 
president and general manager of the Jos- 
lin Show Case and Fixture Company, Bos¬ 
ton. He reports seeing Warrie Norton and 
Al Kiley recently. Son Paul is a sophomore 
at Boston University and Warren is in high 
school. Si Freese is a partner in the hy¬ 
draulic and sanitary engineering firm of 
Freese and Nichols. He is also president 
of the school board of the Fort Worth In¬ 
dependent District and a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, be¬ 
fore which he has presented several tech¬ 
nical papers. He and Mrs. Freese have a 
married daughter, a Wellesley graduate, 
and two sons, John, a junior at Williams, 
and Lee in high school. John Mattson is a 
title examiner and consultant on legal and 
technical matters for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Boston. Following grad¬ 
uation from Technology, he obtained a 
law degree at Northeastern and is a mem¬ 
ber of the Massachusets and Boston Bar 
Associations, a director of the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Boston, chairman of the 
Winthrop School Committee and a for¬ 
mer member of the Winthrop Town 
Meeting for 11 years. Once a vice consul 
for Finland, he is active in the American 
Legion as a bandmaster and choral con¬ 
ductor. The Mattsons have two daugh¬ 
ters who were graduated from Radcliffe, 
two sons now at M.I.T. and respectively a 
junior and a freshman, and a year-old 
granddaughter. Dick Spitz is sales mana¬ 
ger of Newport Industries, Inc., New 
York, and active in the Paint and Varnish 
Lacquer Association. He is an ardent 
sailor and says he will pilot his boat into 
Pine Orchard with Cap’n Jakobson’s re¬ 
gatta. Daughter Margot is married. Su¬ 
zanne was graduated from Cornell. 

John J. Healy, Jr., assistant general 
manager of the Merrimac division, Mon¬ 
santo Chemical Company, Everett, Mass., 
was a welcome visitor to your Secre¬ 
tary’s offices during the New York con¬ 
vention of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, and a repre¬ 
sentative of the Class at the annual M.I.T. 
luncheon of “TAPPI” delegates. Jack is a 
member of the American Chemical Soci¬ 
ety and former councilor and chairman of 
its northeastern section, a director and 
former chairman of the Boston section of 
the American Institute of Chemical Engi¬ 
neers, chairman of the New England 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Chemists and active in the Society of 
Chemical Industry and the Engineering 
Societies of New England. He is the au¬ 
thor of a large number of papers pub¬ 
lished in technical journals and has five 
major patents on paper and metallurgical 
processes. He is married and has no chil¬ 
dren. Irving D. Jakobson, the hard-hitting 
chairman of our 30th reunion committee, 
is president of the Jakobson Shipyard, 
Inc., Oyster Bay, N.Y., builders of the fin¬ 
est in commercial and pleasure craft, and 
president of the Thordan Land Corpora¬ 
tion. Jake is a director of the North 
County Community Hospital and a mem¬ 
ber of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, the 
New York Yacht Club and the Cruising 
Club of America. He and. Mrs. Jakobson 
have an eight-year-old son, Peder. 
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Antonio H. Rodriguez of Havana, who 
hasn’t missed a reunion or Alumni Day for 
many years, is president of the San Augus¬ 
tin Sugar Company, Inmobiliaria Italics 
S.A., and the Cuban Association of Sugar 
Refiners as well as treasurer of the board 
of the Cuban National Theatre, a member 


of the American Chemical Society, the 
Cuban Society of Engineers, the Havana 
Yacht Club and Havana Country Club. 


Helier writes that he and his charming 
wife, Craciela, spent several days in Man¬ 
chester, Conn., following last Alumni 
Day, visiting the St. Laurent and Silver- 
stein families, and then stopped in New 
York to see suppliers for his' new home 
and new theatre, the seventh of a chain 


under his control. This is in addition to his 


duties on the committee in charge of the 
construction of a national theatre, for 


which the Cuban Government is appro¬ 
priating a large sum. He is a former presi¬ 
dent of the M.I.T. Club of Havana and is 


the local Honorary Secretary of M.I.T. 
Recently he has been a consultant to the 
Cuban Minister of Commerce in connec¬ 


tion with the distribution of sugar. 

Laurence O. Buckner of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Edison Company, York, Pa., has writ¬ 
ten a letter of thanks to those working on 
class affairs and an appreciation of our 30 
years of biographing for these pages. Of 
himself, he says, in part: “My first job was 
inspecting high-voltage transmission line 
construction in the Carolinas with my 
brother member of Course VI-A, Phil 
Coffin. Later I went to Pittsburgh for elec¬ 
tric refrigeration sales when it took $500 
to install a unit in an ice box. Next to New 


York to sell potash, for which my having 
been raised a farmer’s boy was the back¬ 
ground. But my boyhood dreams about 
electricity were not satisfied until I heard 
about power sales. For 22 exciting years I 
shut down steam engines and applied mo¬ 
tors, lighting, heating and related equip¬ 
ment. It was wonderful but perhaps I was 
not thankful for the many blessings — 
satisfying work, lots of friends, a good 
home, a fine wife and son in the most 
wonderful country on earth. It seemingly 
took the death of my wife in 1948 to teach 
me that. Now, in just over two short years, 
I am truly blessed with a fine new wife 
and a new job, sales manager with 40 men 
to provide the wants of 70,000 customers 
for electricity.” Buck’s son is a senior at 
Allegheny College. 

Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, a colonel in 
World War II and since then with the 
Reeves Laboratories, New York, is now 
at the Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 
P. Exton Guckes is concentrating his ac¬ 
tivities on the Passmore Lumber Company 
of which he is president, and is now living 
in Camden, Maine. Lewis W. Moss has 
left Columbus and has a new home near 


Bill Loesch at 21223 Erie Road, Rocky 
River 16, Ohio. Alfred J. Shaughnessy has 
transferred his activities with the Hertz 


Drivurself System, Inc., to their Chicago 
office after many years with the company 
in Pontiac, Mich. 

Boris V. Korvin-Kroukovsky has moved 
from Whitestone, L.I., to a new home on 
Monticello Road, R.D. Box 122, Suffem, 
N.Y. Addresses have also been received 
for Thomas P. Campbell, Robert M. Fel- 
senthal, Charles W. Maloney, Frederick N. 
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Morgan, Professor Lee J. Purnell and 
and William II. F. Rose, Jr. Mail has been 
returned for Colonel Robert A. Hill, for¬ 
merly in the Research and Training Pub¬ 
lication Department, Engineer School, Ft. 
Belvoir, Va., and Lemuel Pope, formerly 
of Pasadena, Calif. We will appreciate re¬ 
ceipt of their new addresses. 

Jackson W. Kendall, Vice-president of 
Bekins Van Lines Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif., writes, in part: “Unfortunately, I 
represent several of the western house¬ 
hold goods carriers at the Western States 
Movers’ Conference, held in the west 
each year during the first two weeks in 
June. Since this conference was my brain 
child, attendance is a must but you can be 
assured I’ll attend the 30th reunion if 
something will break that will permit me.” 
Jack says he is traveling a great deal in 
connection with legal details of his com¬ 
pany’s expansion, as a member of the 
transportation committee of the Califor¬ 
nia Chamber of Commerce and as an offi¬ 
cer of several trade associations. He has 
served on the City Planning Commission 
of his home town of Pasadena, on the Re¬ 
publican county committee and as a di¬ 
rector of the Pasadena Tournament of 
Roses and the annual Rose Bowl game. 
Both Jack, Jr., and Robert are studying 
engineering at Stanford. John B. Stark- 
weather’22. Vice-president and Manager 
of the Starkweather Engineering Com¬ 
pany, Newtonville, who entered the In¬ 
stitute with us, has written a welcome 
letter in which he says he occasionally sees 
Mich Bawden. 

Leonard R. Janes, development engineer 
with Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Chicago, is a coauthor of a paper 
on “Interrupting Ability of Horn Gap 
Switches,” appearing in the February is¬ 
sue of Electrical Engineering. Augustus B. 
Kinzel, President of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc., and 
the Electro Metallurgical Company, New 
York, gave a talk on metal problems in in¬ 
ternal combustion engines to the confer¬ 
ence of the Technical Societies Council of 
New Jersey in Newark. S. Paul Johnston, 
Director of the Institute of the Aeronau¬ 
tical Sciences, New York, spoke on “A 
Look Ahead in Aviation” at a meeting of 
the New York Electrical Society. Edmund 
S. Whitman, advertising manager, United 
Fruit Company, New York, is the author 
of a note to the editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune to the effect that those 
near forested areas may banish alarm 
clocks and observe “crowtime, U.S.A.” 
precisely at 5:45 a.m.1 

Charles F. Baish, a colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, who was welcomed last fall as 
professor in charge of the Military Science 
Department at Technology, says he is 
looking forward to attending his first re¬ 
union. A member of the Regular Army 
who received his degree in Course I with 
us, he was most recently chief of the Man¬ 
power Division, Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces in Washington. He and 
Mrs. Baish have four children and four 
grandchildren. Two daughters are mar¬ 
ried; a son, Charles F. Baish, Jr., was 
graduated from West Point in 1950 and 
the youngest daughter, Olivia, is in school 
in Belmont, where the family resides. 
Henry duPont Baldwin is president of the 
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Personal Vending Service, Inc., Baltimore. 
He lists sailing as one of his hobbies and 
we hope he will join Irv Jakobson’s fleet 
heading for Pine Orchard. Daughter Mary 
was graduated from Vassar last June ana 
Henry is a freshman at Princeton. Oliver 
L. Bardes and Miles Zoller will represent 
the Cincinnati portion of the Class at the 
reunion. Ollie is president of the Bardes 
Forge and Foundry Company and owner 
of the Cincinnati Elbow Company. The 
Bardes’ have four children, two sons, Oli¬ 
ver and David, and two daughters, Merri- 
lyn and Mary Britain. 

John W. Barriger will help celebrate 
our reunion and observe his fifth anniver¬ 
sary this year as president and director of 
the Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville 
Railway Company, the Hoosier line popu¬ 
larly known as the Monon. In demand as 
a public speaker and a frequent contribu¬ 
tor of railroad articles to various publica¬ 
tions, he broadcast a delightful Christmas 
message on the heritage of America and 
then made public his observations on 
1951 which said, in part: “Trouble ‘Made 
in Moscow’ is exerting an increasing influ¬ 
ence upon the life and business of every 
American. The job ahead is to provide 
‘guns and butter’ for the U.S., with an ex¬ 
cess to meet the needs of friendly nations 
which have the will and character to re¬ 
sist Soviet aggression. American business, 
with adequate cooperation of labor and 
government, can do the job. Given access 
to materials and equipment, the railroads 
will meet whatever eventualities the fu¬ 
ture may hold for them. Challenges of ca¬ 
pacity and efficiency have always been 
those which American railway manage¬ 
ment has met most successfully. It will do 
so again and thereby strengthen the foun¬ 
dations for continued rapid progress in the 
years after the menace of communism has 
passed and peace returns to America.” 
Jack is also a director of the Chicago and 
Western Indiana Railroad, the Belt Rail¬ 
way of Chicago and the Kentucky and In¬ 
diana Terminal Railroad. He is a past 
president of the M.I.T. Club of Chicago 
and chairman of a regional committee of 
the successful M.I.T. Committee for Fi¬ 
nancing Development. His memberships 
include the Newcomen Society, American 
Society of Civil Engineers, American So¬ 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Railway Engineering Association. He has 
served the Community Chest, Presbyte¬ 
rian Hospital and the Indiana Republican 
Finance Committee. He says travel and 
photography are his chief recreations and 
reports seeing Frank Blewer, Ralph Coop¬ 
er and Jack Rule on recent trips. Jack and 
Mrs. Barriger have four children. John, 
4th, was graduated from Technology in 
1949 and received a degree at Yale last 
year. Betty is at St. Louis University, Ann 
at Wellesley and Stanley in high school. 

Thomas W. Bartram, research chemist 
of the rubber service division, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Nitro, W. Va., plans 
to attend the graduation of son Tom, Jr., 
from University of Virginia Law School 
and then come to Pine Orchard. Young 
Tom was graduated from Bucknell in 
1948. He is married and has a son. Nancy 
was graduated from Wellesley and is mar¬ 
ried to Norman Beecher’44. She and her 
husband were the subject of a recent arti¬ 


cle in This Week magazine on their activ¬ 
ities as teachers abroad. Garvin Bawden 
of the reunion committee is sales manager 
of printing and binding machinery, Dex¬ 
ter Folder Company, Boston. Daughter 
Nancy, who attended Smith College, is 
married and has two children. Garvin, Jr., 
attended M.I.T. and Dartmouth. He is 
married and has a son. Edward W. Booth 
is sales engineer. Industrial Division of the 
New England Insulation Company, Bos¬ 
ton. Scripps says he will be on hand in 
June. 

J. Ernest D. Clarkson is operations en¬ 
gineer, supervising steam generation and 
distribution, Atlantic Refining Company, 
Philadelphia. He is married and has no 
children. John S. Cummings is project 
manager on financial and appraisal mat¬ 
ters for Jackson and Moreland, Boston. He 
and Mrs. Cummings have a son, Bruce, 
aged 10. Benjamin Fisher is assistant sec¬ 
retary and assistant treasurer, Kendall 
Company, Walpole, and a director of the 
Financial Publishing Company. He is a 
member of the American Society of Cor¬ 
porate Secretaries and a director of the 
New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, Boston, and the Dedham Fed¬ 
eration, Inc. The Fishers have two sons, 
Stephen, aged three, and Andrew, who is 
a year old. Harry A. Goodman is a con¬ 
sultant on life insurance, taxation, wills 
and trusts with his own office in Boston. 
He is a member of the Trust Council of 
Boston. He and Mrs. Goodman have two 
daughters, Charlotte, who attended Bos¬ 
ton University, New Hampshire and Mid- 
dlebury and is married, and Sheila, who is 
in grade school. 

Ralph and Mrs. Shaw and daughter 
Mary were in Geneva as the last install¬ 
ment ended. Rufe continues: “From Ge¬ 
neva, the boat ride up Lake Leman is 
lovely. We got to Montreux that evening 
and the weather was magnificent. A swim 
in the lake and a visit to the Chateau 
Chillon exhausted all that Montreux had 
to offer. The ride to Interlaken was on an¬ 
other paying narrow gauge with a cog. It 
was interesting to see them handle a 
freight train. They have a dolly truck that 
holds a standard freight car. An electric 
locomotive hauls a train of about 20 cars 
to a flat spot before the grade and engages 
the cog. Another locomotive pulls out or a 
siding, couples onto the rear and engages 
the cog. The chief hog-head toots his little 
whistle twice and gives her the gun. Away 
they go, up a fifteen per cent grade. We 
climbed the Jungfrau on the funicular, 
another three-phase masterpiece made in 
Switzerland. Lucerne, the clock town, 
was the end of our trip. I was getting rest¬ 
less for work so I took a day off and went 
to Zurich to call on some machine tool 
houses. I saw tools there that I did not be¬ 
lieve possible. The Swiss make machinery 
like they make watches. Here we use hy¬ 
draulic cylinders to move heavy equip¬ 
ment, but in the Oerlikon Works if the 
pressure of two fingers won’t move 20 tons 
there is something wrong with the bear¬ 
ings. But the price is out of this world. An 
engine lathe that costs $15,000 here will 
cost $20,000 in Switzerland, plus the 
freight." (Concluded next month.) 

It is with heavy heart that we record 
the passing of members of the Class and 
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extend sincere sympathy to their families. 
Mrs. Richard Warren Sears, 2d, of Evans¬ 
ton, Ill., informed us of the death of her 
husband January 8, 1949. No details are 
available. Ira Payne Jones, Sr., construc¬ 
tion engineer, died at his home in Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn., on March 30, 1949. Bom 
March 26, 1895, in Nashville, he attended 
Vanderbilt and was graduated with us in 
Course II. A member of Phi Delta Theta 
and the Mechanical Engineering Society, 
he was a veteran of both World Wars, be¬ 
ing discharged with the rank of captain 
after four years of service in the Corps of 
Engineers in the last war. Formerly with 
the Kirkpatrick Lumber Company, he 
had for many years been associated with 
the contracting firm of C. B. Kelley and 
Company. He was an elder of the Presby¬ 
terian Church, a 32d degree Mason and a 
member of the American Legion. He is 
survived by his widow, his father, a son, 
Ira Payne Jones, Jr., of Hampton, Va., a 
sister and brother. We are indebted to 
Mrs. Jones for data to prepare these notes. 

Melville Johnston Marshall, noted Ca¬ 
nadian chemist and chairman of the de¬ 
partment of chemistry of the University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, died on Oc¬ 
tober 22, 1949. We wish to thank Dr. Nor¬ 
man A. M. MacKenzie, President of the 
University, for the following biographical 
notes. Bom October 18, 1891, at Kingston, 
Ontario, Dr. Marshall received the B.Sc. 
and M.Sc. degrees from McGill Univer¬ 
sity and the Ph.D. in Course V with our 
Class. He had received the British Asso¬ 
ciation Bronze Medal, the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral's Medal and was a Du Pont Fellow at 
Technology. He taught at McGill and was 
a research chemist for Canadian Chemi¬ 
cals, Ltd., and chief research chemist for 
the Shawinigan Light and Power Com¬ 
pany before becoming a professor at the 
University of British Columbia in 1921 
and head of his department in 1948. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Canada in 1944. The author of many 
papers, some in collaboration with Emeri¬ 
tus Professor F. G. Keyes of Technology, 
he was an authority on distillation and the 
adsorption of gases through solids. He was 
married to Florence Pepper of Malden, 
Mass., in 1925. He is survived by his for¬ 
mer wife and a daughter, Shirley Jane 
Marshall of Los Angeles. 

John Abbot Facey, manufacturers’ rep¬ 
resentative for heating and ventilating 
equipment, died at his home in Spring- 
field, Mass., on January 15, 1951. Bom 
August 7, 1900, in Cambridge, Jack pre¬ 
pared at Cambridge Latin School and 
was graduated with us in Course II. Dur¬ 
ing our undergraduate days, he was a 
member of the Mechanical Engineering 
Society, the Catholic Club, and the T.C.A. 
A runner of note, he was associated with 
the New England Amateur Athletic Un¬ 
ion. Besides his wife, he leaves his mother, 
three brothers, three sons and a year-old 
grandson, the son of John A., Jr. Son Ed¬ 
ward C. Facey is a junior at Technology 
and Jerold is at home. A note from Jack 
last October indicated that he intended to 
be present at the reunion and his many 
friends will miss him. 

Philip Willistine Clark died on Febru¬ 
ary 9, 1951. Orville B. Denison, thought¬ 
ful Secretary of the Class of 1911, kindly 


sent a clipping from the Boston Herald 
and Irv Jakobson and Miss Walker of the 
Alumni Register have supplied further in¬ 
formation. Phil and Mrs. Clark had pur¬ 
chased a 20-room inn, known as Serenity 
Hill, in Naples, Maine, and operated it as 
a summer resort and antique shop. While 
Mrs. Clark was in a Portland hospital re¬ 
covering from an operation, Phil left his 
work at the Portsmouth Navy Yard to re¬ 
pair reported damage done to the inn by 
a severe winter storm. He telephoned the 
report of a chimney fire and firemen ar¬ 
rived in sub-zero weather to find the 
building a mass of flames. Phil was 
trapped by the fire which razed the inn. A 
native of Melrose, where he was born 
May 31, 1898, Phil prepared at Melrose 
High School. At the Institute he was a 
member of the Naval Architectural Soci¬ 
ety, the Glee Club and the crew. Follow¬ 
ing graduation in Course XIII, he was as¬ 
sociated with the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Quincy, and later with the 
Cramp Shipyard, Philadelphia. He served 
on the faculty of Lehigh University and 
was an executive of the Electric Boat 
Company. He had been an architect with 
the U.S. Public Health Service and a 
planning and research analyst with the 
War Department, Transportation Corps 
Board, Brooklyn Army Base. He was a 
member of the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, the U.S. Naval 
Institute, American Society of Naval En¬ 
gineers, Traffic Club of New York, Amer¬ 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, U.S. Army Transportation Asso¬ 
ciation and the Westerly, R.I., Yacht 
Club. 

Rush that reunion reservation request 
back at once to be sure of accommoda¬ 
tions next month. Please return the com¬ 
pleted questionnaire whether or not you 
will attend the reunion. — Caiiole A. 
Clarke, Secretary, International Stand¬ 
ard Trading Corporation, 67 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 

• 1922 • 

Dale Spoor has gone on leave from the 
Air Reduction Company to act as head of 
the welding section of the National Pro¬ 
duction Authority in Washington. His 
complete and imposing title is: Chief of 
Welding Section of the Metals Working 
Branch, of the Machinery Division, of the 
National Production Authority, of the De¬ 
partment of Commerce, of the United 
States of America. He and Mrs. Spoor 
have taken an apartment at 2649 Wood- 
ley Road, N.W. 

William W. K. Freeman’s daughter Su¬ 
sannah Budd was married to Dr. Richard 
Alan Prindle on March 17 at the First 
Church in Salem. Theodore Elliott’s 
daughter Jennie Lou was married in Win¬ 
chester last December to William Brack¬ 
ett. Dave Abrahams, whose commerical 
architectural work has been so successful 
in New England, spoke recently at a 
meeting of the Scissors and Paste Society 
in Wellesley Hills on the subject of “The 
Houses of Today and Tomorrow” which 
he illustrated with numerous slides. Paul 
J. Choquette of the General Dyestuff 
Corporation spoke on current trends in 
dyeing synthetic fibres, at the January 
meeting of the Rhode Island section of 


the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists held at the Provi¬ 
dence Engineering Society. Choquette is 
the research co-ordinator for his firm. 

Eric Hodgins, author of the best sellers, 
Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House 
and Blandings’ Way, has been appointed 
by President Truman to be a member of 
a five-man Materials Policy Commission. 
An article in the Boston Globe by the 
well-known reporter Otto Zausmer tells 
about a five-year reclamation project in 
Galilee to cost ten million dollars which 
will be under the direction of E. Berech- 
yahu whom many of the Class will re¬ 
member as Elhanan Borucov. After Boru- 
cov graduated in 1922 he remained in the 
United States until the late 20’s working 
part of the time for the city of Manches¬ 
ter, N.H., on its sewage system. He has 
been working on the present undertaking 
for a number of years and the actual de¬ 
velopment will now soon get under way. 

— C. Yabdley Chittick, Secretary, 77 
Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. Whit¬ 
worth Ferguson, Assistant Secretary , 
333 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3, N.Y. 

• 1923 • 

There will be a get-together of the 
Class at the Copley Plaza Hotel at five 
o’clock on Alumni Day, Monday, June 11. 
A short business meeting will be held. 

C. A. Clarke, Secretary of the Class of 
’21, has brought to my attention a clip¬ 
ping from the Newark, N.J., Evening 
News of February 12 in which it was an¬ 
nounced that Professor Daniel C. Sayre 
has been appointed director of the newly 
established James Forrestal Research 
Center at Princeton University. Professor 
Sayre has been chairman of the Princeton 
department of aeronautical engineering 
since its establishment in 1942. — Rear 
Admiral Calvin M. Bolster is assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics for Re¬ 
search and Development. In 1949 he was 
awarded the Robert Goddard Memorial 
Medal for his work in liquid and solid pro¬ 
pellant rockets. His experimental work has 
included jet assisted take-off equipment, 
catapults, arresting gear, airplane hook-on 
equipment, and helium repurification. In 
February, he spoke at Norwich Univer¬ 
sity, Northfield, Vt., on “The Assisted 
Take-off of Aircraft.” 

John E. Burchard has been elected a 
member-at-large of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. The Council is 
made up of 24 delegates of the constitu¬ 
ent societies plus eight members-at-large. 

— In February, a UP feature story on 
women in architecture named Ida B. 
Webster as a leading woman architect 
who has her own office and builds every¬ 
thing from dairy barns to police stations. 
She is quoted as saying she also runs a 12- 
room apartment, is bringing up two chil¬ 
dren and has managed to keep her hus¬ 
band. She said she decided to become an 
architect after watching her father put up 
a housing project on Long Island. She de¬ 
cided then and there she could do better 
with her eyes closed. 

I regret to report the death on January 
28 of Earl S. Clark of Arlington. He baa 
been for many years sales representative 
in New England and New York for the 
Hollingsworth and Vose Company of East 
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Walpole, paper manufacturers. He was a 
director of the Arlington National Bank, 
Rockwood Paper Corporation and Robert 
M. Stone Insurance Agency, Inc. He 
leaves his wife, Mrs. Muriel B. Clark, a 
son and a grandson. — Horatio Bond, 
Secretary, National Fire Protection Asso¬ 
ciation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10, Mass. Howard F. Russell, Assistant 
Secretary, Improved Risk Mutuals, South 
Broadway, White Plains, N.Y. 

• 1924 • 

Let’s start off this month in a big way 
by introducing you to three new presi¬ 
dents, President Edward J. Hanley of Al¬ 
legheny Ludlum Steel, President Blaylock 
Atherton of the New Hampshire Senate, 
and President John F. Hennessy of the 
New York Association of Consulting En¬ 
gineers. All three took over the first of the 
year. Congratulations all around! 

Ed Hanley has been with Allegheny 
Ludlum since 1936. After graduation he 
went up the river, to Harvard Business 
School that is, then joined G.E. in Sche¬ 
nectady, where he became Assistant 
Superintendent of the Wire and Cable 
Department. As a steel man Ed has been 
successively secretary, treasurer, vice- 
president in charge of finances, and execu¬ 
tive vice-president. Maybe some of you 
saw his picture in a recent issue of 
Fortune. They missed a bet by not run¬ 
ning it in color. 

As for Senator Atherton, it’s difficult to 
tell whether he is an insurance man or a 
politician — or rather, at that level, a 
statesman. Blay has been in the insurance 
business in Nashua ever since 1926. His 
entry into politics came somewhat later, 
but he has filled a most impressive number 
of offices. He served six terms in the New 
Hampshire House before going to the Sen¬ 
ate in 1943. One of his little duties in his 
present post is to take over for the gov¬ 
ernor when he’s out of the state. That hap- 
ened recently. So the Class now has its 
rst governor — as yet only acting, but 
who knows what the future may bring? 
Blay is costing the Institute’s clipping 
service a good deal of money these days. 
He continues to pop up in the news with 
some regularity, as befits a Senate presi¬ 
dent. Here he sponsors a Y.M.C.A. youth 
government program; there he is the sub¬ 
ject of a feature story, “Atherton Boasts 
Background of Legislative Know-How.” 
Here s hoping he doesn’t get on any crime 
investigating committees. His pal, Senator 
Tobey, would have broken the bank! 

Jack Hennessy, having completed the 
first and major unit of the United Nations 
buildings, evidently had so much time on 
his hands he looked around for something 
to keep him busy; and he was elected top 
man of New York’s consulting engineers. 
That’s no mean honor and Jack richly de¬ 
serves it, according to the reports of all 
the other ’24 men who have worked with 
him through the years. 

From Stamford, Conn., comes the news 
of a unique venture. Berton Benjamin is 
operating a private ambulance and oxygen 
service. With two ambulances and five 
oxygen therapy technicians he takes care 
of all the needs of one hospital, acts as a 
“back up” for several more. A relatively 
new venture, Benjamin started it after he 


had spent 22 years with Westinghouse. 

A newspaper report of a recent meeting 
in Worcester at which Dr. Hudson Hoag- 
land. Executive Director of the Worcester 
Foundation for Experimental Biology, 
described the work of his organization, 
evidently left the reporter, at least, gasp¬ 
ing. “The work is so highly technical that 
it is difficult for the layman to under¬ 
stand. . . .” However, he did get the point 
of the “high tributes paid to (it) by dis¬ 
tinguished scientists and by scientific and 
medical organizations.” Principal work of 
the Foundation; use of hormones in the 
fields of cancer, mental diseases, and ar¬ 
thritis. 

From paw to pad. That’s what has hap¬ 
pened to E. Oliver Jones, Jr. In World 
War II, Ollie spent a couple of years in 
Washington in the Petroleum Administra¬ 
tion for War. After a bit of time out for 
his regular work, manager of marketing 
analysis for the Ethyl Corp., the call has 
come again. Back to Washington he goes, 
this time with the Petroleum Administra¬ 
tion for Defense. Let’s hope he won’t be 
working for paw again. 

We told you about Sam Zerkowsky and 
his new estate down in Louisiana. Now it 
appears he’s not just going to ride to 
hounds on those extensive acres, he’s 
planning on making them pay off. Any 
time you happen to be driving through 
Slidell, La., stop off and take home a tree 
from the Tammia Nursery, S. Zerkowsky, 
Prop. Paul Keppler, a New Yorker from 
way back, has fallen for the lure of the 
Golden West. New Address, Salt Lake 
City. And Jack Byrne, Executive En¬ 
gineer and Director of the Bechtel Cor¬ 
poration, has left the Los Angeles smog 
behind him by moving up the coast a bit. 
It’s San Francisco now. Gordon Crabb, 
mechanical engineer in the Canal Zone for 
the past ten years, is back again. No in¬ 
formation on what he’s doing, but Massa- 
pequa. Long Island, is his new home town. 

DEPARTMENT of delayed intelli¬ 
gence : Out of the blue, a couple of weeks 
ago, appeared one of those questionnaires 
we sent out back in 1948 (deadline March, 
1949) for our 25-year report. Remember? 
William S. Hawley was with us for two 
years, then went on to graduate from Trin¬ 
ity in 1924. In Los Angeles for some time, 
he is now senior credit analyst with the 
California Bank. After retirement at 65, 
Hawley expects to open his own office as 
a C.P.A. May not have been quite in time 
for the book, but it’s very welcome grist 
for an editor turned columnist. Any of you 
who still have one of those kicking around, 
go thou and do likewise. Or make up your 
own. It’s the end result that counts. 

Here’s one in the line of coincidences 
that just can’t happen. Phil Cohen, who 
heads Sturtevant’s air-handling apparatus 
sales, was in Cleveland recently. In spite 
of 20 years he spent in that city, he got 
lost in Shaker Heights one night while 
trying to locate a friend. As he ap¬ 
proached a house to get straightened out, 
the door opened and a couple came out. 
In the darkness Phil asked directions, and 
the more the man talked the more familiar 
he sounded. His voice “rang of M.I.T.” 
says Phil. Maybe you hadn’t realized there 
is an M.I.T. accent! To make a long story 
short, it was none other than Bill Robin¬ 
son, and a ’24 reunion was held on the 


spot. Phil doesn’t go on to say whether or 
not he ever found his other friend, but our 
reunions being what they are, we doubt 
it. 

Paul Kusnitz, “lost” when our 25-year 
book came out, has turned up at last. He’s 
out in sunny California, Los Angeles to be 
exact — if you can call that being exact. 
Newly appointed head of the Rhode Is¬ 
land civil defense communications serv¬ 
ices is John B. Gegan. Johnny, a colonel 
on Patton’s staff during the war, is com¬ 
mercial engineer for the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in 
Providence. 

“Miss Mary Frances Holter, daughter of 
Mr. Edwin Olaf Holter of New York and 
the late Mrs. Sarah Sage Holter, was mar¬ 
ried to Mr. Carlo Vicario on Sunday in 
this city.” The Sunday was in January, 
the city. New York. Our best wishes to 
you, Vic. Carleton Shugg, a graduate of 
the Naval Academy, got his master’s in 
Naval Architecture with our Class. An ex¬ 
pert on submarines, he left the Navy in 
1929, went back to shipbuilding during 
the war, became general manager of the 
Todd yards in Hoboken. In 1947 he 
joined the AEC as manager of the Han¬ 
ford plutonium works, was later named 
acting general manager of the commis¬ 
sion. All this history leads up to the fact 
that in January he resigned his Washing¬ 
ton post to become assistant general man¬ 
ager of the Electric Boat Company in Gro¬ 
ton, Conn. When atomic powered subs 
become a reality, a '24 man will have had 
a major role in their development. You 
undoubtedly saw that Jimmy Doolittle is 
back in uniform again, this time to head 
Air Force research and development 
work. Who knows, maybe if an atomic 
plane ever gets in the air, a ’24 man will 
have been responsible for that, too. 

Russ Ambach forwards a program of a 
joint meeting in February of the ASE and 
AS Tool Engineers in Cleveland. Head¬ 
lined was Eric R. Brater, assistant chief en¬ 
gineer, Cleveland Diesel Engine Division, 
General Motors. His subject “Torsional 
Vibrations in Diesel Engines.” Maybe you 
saw somewhere that Professor Martin J. 
Buerger, top x-ray crystallographer, had 
photographed an atom for the first time. 
It was widely published. This spring Mar¬ 
tin is going to Europe; will look over the 
work of some of his colleagues on the 
continent. 

flash: Here’s real news, just in as we 
go to press. Bom, to the William H. Rob¬ 
insons, a daughter, Virginia Katherine 
Robinson! That ought to keep Bill in (and 
up) nights for a while. Don’t know 
whether or not our Class is establishing a 
record, but four new offspring reported so 
far this season ought to put us in the run¬ 
ning for some sort of a prize, considering 
our advanced years. In any event, the 
heartiest congratulations of all of us to the 
Robinsons. — Henry B. Kane, General 
Secretary, Room 1-272, M.I.T. Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

• 1925 • 

Newspaper clippings account for much 
of this month’s news. Raymond E. Lucey, 
II, has been elected a vice-president of 
the Trane Company with headquarters in 
La Crosse, Wis. He joined the company 
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upon graduation and has been with them 
since, except for one year’s absence due 
to illness in 1933-1934. He has served pro¬ 
gressively as assistant manager, eastern 
division sales manager. New York sales of¬ 
fice; manager of fan and heating coil sales 
and manager of product development. At 
present he is manager of product develop¬ 
ment and chairman of the development 
committee that has co-ordinated the man¬ 
ufacturer’s postwar expansion in air con¬ 
ditioning units and systems, refrigeration, 
fans and industrial heating. 

Arnold B. Bailey, XV, has just written 
a book, TV and Other Receiving Anten¬ 
nas, published in January by the John F. 
Rider Publishing Company of New York. 
After teaching one year at the Institute, 
Arnold joined the technical staff of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories in New 
York where he made numerous valuable 
contributions to the antenna facilities and 
communication department. He was ac¬ 
tive for 21 years with the Bell Telephone 
Company, leaving the firm in 1947 to es¬ 
tablish his own consulting engineering 
practice. During the period from 1945- 
1947, he acted as a consulting engineer 
to the bureau of ships of the United States 
Navy on antenna design co-ordination. 
His contributions in the field of radio and 
television are numerous and he is credited 
with the invention of the balun (coaxial 
line balancer), the coaxial antenna, the 
deltadyne frequency modulator for radio 
transmitters and a coinvention of the om¬ 
nidirectional aircraft beacon, now used by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. At pres¬ 
ent he is employed as a designer and con¬ 
sultant on radiosonde equipment being 
manufactured for the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

Henry F. McKenna recently spoke to 
the Greater Springfield (Mass.) Industrial 
Safety Roundtable on the subject of "Per¬ 
sonal Protection Against Atomic Attack.” 
Henry is New England engineering de¬ 
partment manager for the Employer’s 
Group Insurance Companies and has 
gained considerable knowledge of his 
subject from associations with the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory. 

Marion W. Boyer, X, general manager 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, in his 
first interview since taking over the top 
management of the atomic program, said 
recently that the men who make Amer¬ 
ica’s A-bombs are “fully mobilized and 
working with a sense of urgency.” Former 
vice-president of the Esso Standard Oil 
Company, Boyer stepped into the post on 
November first. He said he is completely 
satisfied with his working relationship with 
the commission. After more than 20 years’ 
experience with corporate boards of direc¬ 
tors, he explained, “I’m quite in the habit 
of having people look over my shoulder.” 
Boyer was responsible for all manufactur¬ 
ing operations in Esso Standard, and also 
served as contact director for supply, 
transportation and chemical products. 
During his two months of “getting ac¬ 
quainted” with his new job, he has found 
a “great similarity” in many problems of 
the oil industry and the atomic program. 
He feels that it is the job of the commis¬ 
sion to fix policies, and his job to keep pro¬ 
duction rolling at the greatest possible 
speed. In that connection, he has passed 


the word to the AEC staff that his door is 
always open when top-level decisions are 
needed quickly to break a production 
bottleneck. 

Elliott E. McDowell, XV, resigned as 
of January 31 from his post as corrections 
commissioner of Massachusetts, a post to 
which he was appointed by former Gov¬ 
ernor Robert Bradford in 1948. He has 
been a member of the Correction Depart¬ 
ment for 17 years, having been superin¬ 
tendent of prison industries at the Norfolk 
Prison Colony. Ill health causes his retire¬ 
ment at this time. — Fred W. Greer, II, 
and Mrs. Greer have been on a trip 
through the south. A card indicated one 
stop having been in New Orleans while 
the March 2 issue of Confectionery-Ice 
Cream World stated they were expected 
in Havana for a short stay, a combined 
business and pleasure trip. 

Clarence Thulin, XIV, dropped into the 
office a few days ago. He is extremely 
busy with Bigelow, Kent, Willard and 
Company, management engineers in Bos¬ 
ton, and has to be out of town much of the 
time, just now tackling a design and con¬ 
struction job in the New York area. It is a 
real pleasure to announce the marriage of 
Sam Caldwell, VI-A, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ward on March 8. — F. Leroy Foster, 
General Secretary, Room 5-105, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1926 • 

Here we are writing the May notes on 
the Sunday morning before Easter when 
all good ’26 men should, I suppose, be in 
church. You have perhaps noticed that 
these notes are always written on a Sun¬ 
day morning. This would seem to indicate 
that your Secretary is forced to give up 
church one Sunday a month in order to 
get the class notes in on time. This particu¬ 
lar Sunday morning has been very squally 
here at Pigeon Cove with snow flurries 
blowing around in wild fashion. With such 
a backdrop I will try to tell you a little 
more about our reunion but, frankly, on 
such a morning it’s a little difficult to think 
about outdoor sports, swimming, and so 
on. As a matter of fact, I think I’ll leave 
the job to Jack Larkin anyhow. Jack, as 
you know by now, is handling the public¬ 
ity for our reunion and he will send you 
complete information about activities 
planned for June 9 and 10 — you will, no 
doubt, have it by the time these notes 
reach the press. Bill Meehan and Joe Levis 
have apparently become the permanent 
sports committee for ’26 reunions — at 
least they have been handling the job for 
as long as I can remember. That’s what 
happens to a couple of boys who do an 
outstanding job and we of the Class are 
certainly grateful that they accept this 
assignment so willingly reunion after 
reunion. 

I don’t believe it is necessary to give 
you a big build-up about activities ana fa¬ 
cilities anyhow. Essentially, a reunion is 
an opportunity to get together and meet 
old friends and not to be entertained. This 
calls for comfortable surroundings, good 
food and activities of a nature that will al¬ 
low friends to get together. Your commit¬ 
tee, under the able leadership of A1 
Dolben, has taken care of all details to 
produce just this kind of a setting. At the 
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Hotel Griswold we will have all of the fa¬ 
cilities for “reuning” and relaxing com¬ 
fortably. It is easily accessible and 
especially well located for those who will 
be continuing to Cambridge for Alumni 
Day. If Ralph Head and George Ed¬ 
monds want to cook up a foursome, the 
course is right there. If Ray Mancha can 
find a dozen or two classmates of like de¬ 
sires, he will, without a doubt, organize a 
•Sunday morning swimming party. The 
baseball games at ’26 reunions are always 
the crowning sports activity and anyone 
who listens to the jeering would never 
guess that these men could be friends. 
However, the major activity‘of all seems 
to be just siltin’. Little groups form and re¬ 
form all during the reunion and the boys 
have a wonderful opportunity to remi¬ 
nisce and talk things over. 

This being the last set of class notes 
that will be published before reunion, I 
cannot give you an up-to-the-minute story 
about who will attend, but Jack will send 
you such a list by mail. However, even at 
this early date, the returns are rolling in 
and Reunion Secretary Pink Salmon sent 
me the first 81 questionnaires that came 
back so that I could report the trend. Of 
these 81, there were but 12 who indicated 
that they could not come. Typical of those 
who could not come is Bill Davidson of 
Pittsburgh who sends his regrets: ‘T cer¬ 
tainly wish I could attend the reunion but 
I have a daughter graduating from college 
and a son from high school; both on June 
11.” We regret that the dates conflict, too, 
Bill, but sure will be thinking of you. The 
first returns have caused me to raise my 
estimate for attendance, especially since 
so few of these early returns are from men 
who always attend reunions and who 
have stated verbally that they plan to at¬ 
tend. I had estimated that 125 would at¬ 
tend because this is our 25th and normal 
reunion attendance for the Class has been 
approximately 100. I am now raising my 
guess to 150 and I would not be surprised 
if 200 should turn out. After all, the 25th 
reunion of the only class ever to have a 
president of the Institute among its mem¬ 
bers is bound to be quite an affair — let 
alone having two classmates on the Cor¬ 
poration. Not included in the 81 just men¬ 
tioned is Dick Plummer. Dick was a guest 
at our February Alumni Council meeting 
and I saw him for a few moments and got 
his word that he would be back in June. 
It’s quite a hike from Mexico City, where 
Dick is now living, so that shows how im¬ 
portant he considers this reunion. 

Do any of you have movies or color 
slides taken at previous reunions? If so, 
please bring them along; but drop a note 
beforehand and tell us what size they are, 
so we can arrange to have projection 
equipment on hand. Once again I am go¬ 
ing to ask the old question, “Does anyone 
know where the movies are that were 
taken at Pemberton in June, 1926?” These 
movies just disappeared but I’ll never give 
up hope of finding them; they would be 
priceless to have for this reunion. 

I can’t think of anything more to tell 
you. You will undoubtedly bring an old 
sport shirt and a pair of slacks for this is 
the official outfit for relaxing at a ’26 re¬ 
union. Don’t forget the bathing suit, ei¬ 
ther. It’s going to be wonderful to see all 
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of you at this — the greatest of all reunions 

— so until June 9 (I’ll be there the night 
before), Cheerio! 

IMPOHTANT POSTSCRIPT — THE LOST IS 

found! It took 200 years to uncover Bos¬ 
well’s London Journal but the Class of '26 
has found its lost movie after but 25 years. 
Boswell’s decendants realized that they 
were keeping a skeleton in the closet and 
we’re not sure that our movie is not in the 
same category. All we have seen is the 
title on the first few feet which reads as 
follows: “International News Service Film 

— NO MAMMA’S BOYS HERE — BOSTON 
TECH HAS ITS ROUGHEST RUSH — TEAR GAS 
USED — CAMBRIDGE, MASS. JUNE 1926.” 
Frankly, it is hard to resist the temptation 
of having it run off, but it is on 35 mm. 
film and must be reprinted on 16 mm. 
for our use, so I’m entrusting it to East¬ 
man’s care without further peeking. 
Where was it you ask — well, Bill Lowell 
is blushing. Bill's son, as you may know, is 
graduating from the Institute this June 
and he needed a box in which to pack his 
books, and so on. He found a suitable box 
in their Newburyport attic — it was the 
box Bill had used 25 years ago for packing 
his books, and so forth, when he gradu¬ 
ated, and Dad was asked to empty it to 
make way for the new generation. The 
long-lost film was in the box! I wish that I 
could tell you what is on that film — I 
would like to know myself, or would I? 

— George Warren Smith, General Sec¬ 
retary, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Inc., Room 1420, 140 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

• 1933 • 

At long last your Secretary has put 
down in writing the various bits of infor¬ 
mation that have arrived during the past 
year — some older, but we hope they will 
be interesting. Fred F. Aldridge, public 
health engineer of King County Health 
Department at Seattle, Wash., has been 
appointed to serve on a three-member 
health commission by the United States 
Department of Health Service — to go to 
Iran to teach health sanitation and better 
health conditions at the National Univer¬ 
sity. Don Winkler was nominated for a 
three-year term on the board of health of 
Wakefield, Mass. Bill Murphy is senior 
engineer instructor, ORC, at headquar¬ 
ters, New Jersey military district, Kearny 
Navy Yard, Kearny, N.J. Joe Dysart ad¬ 
vised us he is back in Miami for good with 
Pan American World Airways. George 
Maynard is with Cinch Manufacturing 
Company. Joe Wetherell, busy with 
Sperry Gyroscope in Lake Success, is now 
living in Cold Spring Harbor, Long Is¬ 
land. V. L. Parsegian is with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, New York opera¬ 
tions office as director of the Division of 
Technical Advisers. John R. Wiley was 
appointed as deputy director of the Port 
of New York Authority, Department of 
Airport Development, approximately a 
year ago. Steve Avakian has been doing 
some speaking on the subject of “Mathe¬ 
matics Without Tears — Curious and 
Recreational Aspects of the Queen of Sci¬ 
ences.” Captain John H. Spiller was 
detached from the submarine division of 
the Navy in Washington last spring and 
assigned to the Pearl Harbor Naval Ship¬ 
yard in Hawaii. 


The marriage of Harrison L. Jewett to 
Alice Metcalf Chambers took place in 
Brooklyn last April. Jewett was associated 
with Associated Universities at Brookha- 
ven National Laboratory. Tucker M. Vye, 
administrator of the Addison Gilbert Hos¬ 
pital at Gloucester, Mass., says his ambi¬ 
tion is to run a hospital some year on a 
break-even basis. Helen Farnham Tucker 
is with Rohm and Haas Company in Phil¬ 
adelphia, as editor of their house organ, 
Developments Report in Chemistry. Nich¬ 
olas DeVries is a designer with W. F. 
Whitney Company, Inc., at South Ash- 
bumham, Mass., manufacturers of fine 
maple furniture. Muriel F. Bliss resigned 
her position as executive secretary of the 
Greater Hartford Tuberculosis and Public 
Health Society on the occasion of her 
marriage last September to Leonard Wil¬ 
bur. Morris Green is associate professor of 
bacteriology at the Medical School of the 
University of Missouri. Arthur Wolf is 
with the National Security Resources 
Board as an expert in the rubber field. A 
note from Beau Whitton tells us he is 
still extremely busy building with the 
Southeastern Construction Company of 
Charlotte, N.C. Elna Perkins was ap¬ 
pointed health education director of the 
Norfolk County Health Association in 
Quincy, Mass. 

George W. Boys, President of the 
Southern Combed Yam Spinners Associa¬ 
tion, is president of the Green River 
Mills, Inc., at Tuxedo, N.C. Lieutenant 
Colonel Carroll T. Newton was named 
chief of the Plans Division, Office of As¬ 
sistant Chief of Staff of the Japan Logisti¬ 
cal Command with headquarters in 
Yokohama — the mission assigned is the 
occupation of Japan, the logistical support 
of the troops in Korea as well as support 
of the occupational forces including Air 
Force and Navy, in Japan. Lieutenant 
Colonel Vincent C. Frisby has been as¬ 
signed to the Engineer Section of the Ja¬ 
pan Logistical Command. Leslie S. 
Fletcher is technical director of Sam Tour 
and Company, Inc., New York City. Ex¬ 
tract from the Hong Kong Telegraph, 
South China, August 9, 1950: “In London 
this month: Mr. Emile Bustani, portly 42 
year old Lebanese building magnate and 
importer. Bustani’s trade symbol is a black 
cat: he founded the Contracting and 
Trading Company (CAT) in Beirut in 
1938. The enterprise has prospered; now 
Bustani is a millionaire, owns eight aero¬ 
planes. He is an engineer by profession, 
qualified at . . . Technology. His recipe 
for success: Trompt delivery. I have elim¬ 
inated bukra (tomorrow) from my trad¬ 
ing vocabulary.’ ” The marriage of Harry 
Guy Lees to Roberta Ella Aber took place 
on October 10, 1950. Lees is fire protec¬ 
tion engineer associated with the Central 
Automatic Sprinkler Company. Robert H. 
Winters is Canadian minister of resources 
and development and a member of the 
Canadian Parliament. 

Roger F. Vinson, President of the Re¬ 
alty Construction and Engineering, Inc., 
is working on the construction of real es¬ 
tate development. Colonel Arthur Y. Snell 
passed away on October 14, 1950, as the 
result of an automobile accident near 
Rochester. Prentiss Lobdell married Mar¬ 
jorie Thompson of Philadelphia on Octo¬ 


ber 28, 1950, and they are now living in 
Yonkers, N.Y. Prentiss is an expert crystal- 
gazing economist for Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and Rockefeller.Center, New York 
City. Water Swanton discontinued his 
teaching at Rochester Institute of Tech¬ 
nology and is now a chemical process en¬ 
gineer for the Pfaudler Company in 
Rochester. Bob Smith is also with Pfaud¬ 
ler. Bill P. DeCamp is vice-president and 
general manager of Peter Gray Corpora¬ 
tion in Cambridge, designers and manu¬ 
facturers of sheet metal products and 
stampings. Bill ran into Dominic Chimi- 
niello who was recently promoted to full 
colonel in the Chemical Warfare Service. 
The marriage of Bill Barbour to Georgi- 
ana Whitney took place last December. 
Bill is doing a tremendous job in atomic 
research with his Tracerlab, Inc. Roland 
L. Lee was appointed chief of the textile 
division of the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission. 

Ellis Littmann sent a very clever an¬ 
nouncement and advised us that the first 
baby of 1951, bom two seconds after 
midnight at the Jewish Hospital, St. Louis, 
was Susan Littmann. A card from Art 
Hungerford indicates that he is living out¬ 
side of Chappaqua, N.Y., and is now with 
General Precision Laboratory as commer¬ 
cial manager of TV equipment. A note 
from Ken Moslander says he is still with 
Carbide and Carbon, now in New York 
instead of New Jersey. A note was re¬ 
ceived from Bob Kimball who is back at 
the Institute in the capacity of director of 
the Division of Business Administration as 
general overseer of the Institute’s service 
operations. Bob returned after two glori¬ 
ous years in Los Alamos to serve as Jim 
Killian’s executive assistant for eight 
months before assuming his new post. A 
note came in from Bill Klee, now presi¬ 
dent of Vacuum Melt, Inc., at Greenville 
Pa. Bill retired from Copperweld in May 
and after an extended vacation assumed 
his present capacity on December 1. Vac¬ 
uum Melt is a manufacturer of stainless 
steel tubing. Bill invites contacts from 
any Alumni interested in any way with 
this field. Lawrence J. Hubbard was re¬ 
cently appointed vice-president of the 
Duane Jones Company, advertising 
agency. Leon Reisman is a draftsman 
with Stone and Webster Corporation. 

That’s all for now — will try to make 
these visits a little more frequent in the 
future. If you have anything for the good 
and welfare drop a post card to — George 
Henning, General Secretary, Belmont 
Smelting and Refining Works, Inc., 330 
Belmont Avenue, Brooklyn 7, N.Y. Rob¬ 
ert M. Kimball, Assistant Secretary, 
Room 3-207, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1936 • 

Ariel Thomas attended the midwinter 
alumni meeting at Technology on Febru¬ 
ary 1 and A1 reports that the program was 
excellent, as usual. He saw some of our 
classmates and was kind enough to pass 
on the following information. Joseph 
Burns, of Somerville, Mass., is now a sales 
engineer for the Independent Pneumatic 
Tool Company. He plans to attend the 
reunion suDject to the wishes of Uncle 
Sam — he was a lieutenant commander 
in World War II. Frank Lessaxd of Brock- 
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ton, Mass., is sales engineer for Bethle¬ 
hem Steel Company in Boston. He also 
plans to attend the reunion. Elliott Rob¬ 
inson stopped at the ’36 table, but all A1 
can tell us about him is that he looked 
healthy and prosperous. As for Al, him¬ 
self, as was reported in a previous issue of 
The Review, he is living in Arlington, 
Mass., and working in the Water Pollu¬ 
tion Control Division of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

C. D. Cairns is vice-president of R. T. 
Platka Fuels, Inc., Burlington, Vt. He 
hopes that Cambridge will still be a safe 
place to spend a couple of days by June 
9 and 10. We hope so, too, Doug! Bill 
Mullen of Glendale, Calif., doesn’t expect 
to make the reunion in June, but he will 
be with us in spirit, at least. We will be 
hoping. Bill, that your plans will change 
by then, and that you will find it possi¬ 
ble to join us — it would be good to see 
you again. El Koontz, who has been a 
sales engineer for the Reliance Electric 
and Engineering Company in the New 
York area since World War II, has been 
appointed branch manager to head a 
newly established Newark office, which 
is located at 1060 Broad Street. Congratu¬ 
lations, El! 

The following people have sent their 
deposits for hotel reservations for the re¬ 
union, per Fletch Thornton’s recent let¬ 
ter and questionnaire: Jim Ullman from 
Cleveland, Bemie Schulman from Akron, 
Stan Johnson, at present in Belgium but 
back home in time for the reunion, 
George Trimble from Maryland, Jack 
Hamilton, the present long-distance rec¬ 
ord holder from Los Angeles, Alice 
Hunter Kimball, Roman Ulans from 
Pennsylvania, and others from New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Massachu¬ 
setts, as follows: Larry Lombardi, Jim 
Leary, Dick Patterson, Mai Holcombe, 
Fletch Thornton, Hank Cargen, Gordon 
Thomas, Dick Halloran, El Koontz, Phil 
Norton, Larry Kanters, Web Francis, 
Dick Koegler, Leo Kramer, Fred Assmann, 
Dick Denton, Roger Krey, John Graham, 
and yours truly. 

Foremost in our thoughts this month 
should be the hopes and plans for our 15th 
reunion. To date we have had a fair re¬ 
sponse to the "preliminary survey” which 
was mailed to the members of the Class; 
but when you consider the size of our 
Class, we could do much better. If you 
have not already done so, send your res¬ 
ervation in now. We as a group, main¬ 
taining an interest in our alma mater, 
should do all we can, and go "all out” 
upon the occasion of this reunion, to re¬ 
new and resume our old associations, to 
conjure up memories of days when we 
had close fraternity with our brother class¬ 
mates. Let us show some of the “get up 
and go” that we possessed when we were 
actively a part of the M.I.T. campus. It 
is not in the too far distant future that this 
reunion will be a reality; before we know 
it, those of us who have already signified 
our intention of attending will be meet¬ 
ing on familiar ground with old friends. 

I am sure that no one wants to miss this 
opportunity, so let us move along, step up 
our registrations, and begin to anticipate 
the fun we will have in our June get- 
together. 


Major Lee P. Tolman of Kew Hall, 
Kew Gardens, N.Y., has been reported as 
assistant chief. Facilities and Installations 
Branch, Special Projects Division, Third 
Army G-4 Section in Atlanta, Ga. It is to 
be noted that during World War II, 
Major Tolman served as a camouflage 
specialist at various posts throughout the 
United States, following which he has 
been employed as a standards engineer 
with the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in New York City. Such strides 
on the part of our classmates are a fine 
tribute to the formative training at M.I.T. 
— Congratulations Major Richard F. Mor¬ 
ton, on your appointment to the faculty 
of the 1030th Organized Reserve Corps 
School at Boston Army Base. It seems 
your instructorship in physics at Worces¬ 
ter Polytechnic Institute has laid fine 
groundwork for your present assignment. 
Good luck on your new undertaking. 

In Boston recently, the story of another 
member of our Class appeared in the lo¬ 
cal newspaper. Dan Rhee, a native Ko¬ 
rean, came to this country 28 years ago, 
when he was spirited out of the country 
under a Japanese name and a faked pass¬ 
port, because of existing political factions 
and difficulties at that time. He became 
a student here, and graduated from our 
own M.I.T., later to become an outstand¬ 
ing and brilliant chemical engineer, spe¬ 
cializing in rubber. He founded, and now 
heads, the Rhee Elastic Thread Company 
of Warren, R.I., and in all these years he 
has never been able to go home to see the 
loved ones that had been left behind. His 
mother, now 76 years old, has recently 
been brought to this country to spend her 
remaining days with Dan — thanks to the 
efforts and goodwill of a fellow Korean 
that he had met in this country. Con¬ 
gratulations on your good fortune Dan, 
and the best wishes from all your class¬ 
mates to your wonderful mother. 

New England states seem to do our 
M.I.T. boys proud, or perhaps it is vice 
versa. Robert B. Woodward has been 
promoted to the post of professor of 
chemistry at Harvard University. You will 
recall that Bob was the discoverer of 
synthetic quinine, and during the war he 
was consultant of the Committee on 
Medical Research of the Office of Scien¬ 
tific Research and Development, working 
especially on the penicillin project. — 
Apologies, Ollie, for the mistake made in 
the February notes, and congratulations 
on your post as chief engineer for the 
Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment 
division. Somehow, your reporter was mis¬ 
taken in his information that Ollie An- 
gevine was still immersed in telephone 
work. 

Apparently, the foundation that we 
have been trying to lay for the class re¬ 
union has hit some of our classmates in 
the desired “soft spot.” Leo Kramer has 
had his memories stirred to a point where 
he anticipates the reunion and is anxious 
to see it succeed. In a letter from him re¬ 
cently he also lets us know that he is de¬ 
partment manager of the Engineering 
Services department of the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company of Waltham. 
Not only is he a member of this organiza¬ 
tion, but he states that “we have quite a 
representation of M.I.T. men here, but the 


only ’36 man is Harry Pekin, who holds 
down an important job in the Power Tube 
division.” — In a recent notification of a 
change of address, it comes to light that 
Walther H. Mathesius is now with the 
Chicago Retort and Fire Brick division of 
the Laclede-Christy Company in Ottawa, 
Ill., as general manager. He and Jack 
Austin manage to occasionally get to¬ 
gether and they are, at the moment, the 
Midwest representation in these notes — 
for upon reading them over, New 
England is favored with news-value this 
month. 

Don’t forget fellows, it is pnly through 
you and your contact with fellow Alumni 
that your Secretary can, with your help, 
bring the news to the other members of 
the Class. Keep your eye on the June re¬ 
union — and join forces to make it the 
best reunion in the history of M.I.T. — 
Robert E. Worden, General Secretary, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building, 
Philadelphia 9, Pa. 

• 1938 • 

At long last it appears that Don Sever¬ 
ance has come up with the right idea for 
getting information from our class mem¬ 
bers for the class notes. Our men have 
been going places and doing things, but 
they seem extremely reluctant to let the 
Alumni Office know anything about it. 
Now Don has sent out groups of double 
post cards asking for a few notes about 
each person, and the return has been 
quite good. We list below the first of a 
series. 

Bert Grosselfinger writes from New 
York: “I think your double post card idea 
is a good one. I returned from Europe 
just before Christmas, having spent three 
weeks in Italy and France — neither of 
which lived up to any sunny reputations 
— rain every day.” Mike Cettei writes 
from Pennsgrove, N.J.: “Nothing much 
to report from this end about other '38 
men, as I haven’t run across any since 
getting out of the service in 1946. As for 
myself, I am married, have a lovely wife 
and two children. For the past four years 
I have been in the hosiery business and 
am now president of Kleer-Vue Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., in Pennsgrove, N.J. If I ever 
get back to Cambridge, I’ll stop in.” From 
Toronto, Ontario, Don Bamaby writes: 
“For the last three years have been as¬ 
sistant to the president at Canadian Line 
Materials. Have been active in industry 
associations, as well as the American In¬ 
stitute of Electrical Engineers and Illumi¬ 
nating Engineering Society in Toronto. 
Wife and I still do not have any children, 
just two goldfish. Ralph G. Adams, Jr., 
has spent the last 10 or 11 years at Bendix 
Aviation in Hackensack, N.J. He has been 
senior research engineer for the last few 
years. I saw him and his wife last No¬ 
vember in New York. No news of any 
others in our Class. There are quite a few 
M.I.T. boys in this area ana have at¬ 
tended a couple of meetings of the M.I.T. 
Club of Lower Ontario.” 

Bruce Leslie writes from Edgewood, 
R.I.: “We have recently moved into our 
new house at the above address. (18 Cold 
Brook Road, Edgewood 5, R.I.) Ranch 
type, having become used to the type 
after three years in Los Angeles. We now 
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have three boys, aged eight, six, and two. 
I’m still with Firemen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company of Providence warming a home 
office seat after opening a successful of¬ 
fice in Pasadena, Calif., and spending 
some years in New York City. See Art 
Rowley occasionally; he is building near 
us. Also heard from Gordon Hunt, Howie 
Banzett, Karl Fransson, and Dave Bea¬ 
man, at least every Christmas.” Thys Bois- 
sevain writes from New York: “Still 
teaching at Pratt Institute and doing re¬ 
search work in fuel additives on the side. 
Expecting a fourth addition to our family 
in March. Like many Brooklynites I don t 
get to Manhattan much except on busi¬ 
ness and so I don’t ever see any of my 
classmates.” Lloyd Bergeson from Prides 
Crossing, Mass.: “As a former assistant 
class secretary, my sympathies! My wife 
Carol, daughter Kathy (now 16 months), 
and I returned East last May after two 
years in the desert of eastern Washington 
where I was assistant to the manager of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Hamford 
works. Never a dull moment and plenty 
of terrific skiing and mountain climbing in 
the Cascades, the Blue Mountains, and 
the Wallawallas in between the work. 
We’re now happily anchored in Prides 
Crossing while I work in the aircraft gas 
turbine division of General Electric. We 
get a particular kick out of finding the 
Boston symphony even better than we re¬ 
membered it in 1940, the year we left 
Boston, a heartening symbol that all is 
not decadence in this world of ours.” 

Russ Code from the Navy: “I am out 
at cincpacflthq (Commander in Chief 
Pacific Fleet Headquarters) at Pearl Har¬ 
bor, temporarily. I have just returned 
from a couple of months in Japan. John 
Everett’37 and John Pellam’40 are also 
here. Last summer, after returning to 
Washington from M.I.T., we bought a 
house in Bethesda where we have now 
put down roots (except for the minor in¬ 
terruption of going out to Japan). I am 
having a junior reunion tonight with some 
of my Hawaiian high school classmates 
whom I haven’t seen since I graduated 
from high school here in Honolulu in 
1933.” Earle Lovering from Seymour, 
Conn.: “No real news. I now have three 
children and am chief metallurgist of Sey¬ 
mour Manufacturing Company. Occasion¬ 
ally see Rolland French, who is with 
Bridgeport Brass. On my business trips I 
occasionally meet M.I.T. men but so far 
none from ’38.” Bob Johnson from Bos¬ 
ton: “A card from Sam Steere from Japan 
shows his wife, Edie, and Sam clad in 
flowing Oriental robes, fans, and so on, 
looking as though fife there was not hard 
to take. Sam is a major in the Air Force. 
You probably have news of Lloyd Berge¬ 
son, but in case you don’t, he is a country 
gentleman at Prides Crossing, Mass., 
working with General Electric at Lynn 
since June of 1950.” Howard Lawrence 
from Canton, N.J.: “I was glad to hear 
from you again. Perhaps now that another 
war is coming, you will have another radia¬ 
tion lab and I will get up that way. I am 
still at R.C.A., presently in the aviation 
equipment engineering department in 
charge of air-borne radar and long-range 
navigation end of the business. My wife 
and I five on a little four-acre farm with 


our two fine boys. The boys are three and 
eight and are getting to be a big help in 
running the tractor, picking the fruit, and 
tending the chickens. I have not seen 
much of our Class since graduating but 
see M.I.T. grads of other classes all over 
the country! Never realized we had so 
many.” Jan Jansen writes from Brook- 
side, N.J.: “Mamie Wilson (a Minnesota 
girl) and I were married in 1944 and we 
now have two daughers, aged six and two. 
We live in Brookside, a few miles west of 
Morristown, N.J. I have been on the tech¬ 
nical staff of the Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories since leaving the Institute in 1939 
and, except for the period of World War 
II, I have been engaged in television 
transmission work for the entire period. 
My work is now located at the new labo¬ 
ratories in Murray Hill, N.J.” 

We have a little history on Carl Shul- 
man from the Chelsea, Mass., Record 
which is of interest to the Class. “Carl 
Isaac Shulman, although only 34 years 
old, is credited with numerous accom¬ 
plishments in the field of electronics. A 
former student at . . . Technology, where 
he received the degrees of bachelor of 
science and master of science in 1938 and 
1939 respectively, his activities, during 
the short span of his career, have been 
confined to only two organizations. Thus, 
at his first position, he was employed by 
the Submarine Signal Company from 
1939 to 1940. Secondly, he since has 
has been a member of the research staff 
of the Radio Corporation of America 
Laboratories at Princeton, N.J., where he 
is one of the many outstanding scientists 
who have been responsible for the devel¬ 
opment of electronic and other equipment 
for both military and civilian purposes. 
Particular mention should be made of the 
fact that Mr. Shulman has received 
recognition for his original studies and in¬ 
vestigations on ultra high frequency radio 
tubes. Moreover, as may be expected, he 
is active in the leading professional socie¬ 
ties of his field, such as the American 
Physical Society and the Institute of Ra¬ 
dio Engineers, and is a contributor of 
numerous articles to their journals. In¬ 
cluded among his writings are ‘A 
Frequency-Modulated Magnetron for Su- 
per-High Frequencies’ and ‘Small- 
signal Analysis of Traveling Wave Tube,’ 
published respectively in July and De¬ 
cember, 1947. Mr. Shulman makes his 
home in Princeton, New Jersey.” 

Roy Hopgood reports a family of three 
children: Carolyn, eight, Barbara, six, and 
Richard, two and one-half. Don Mitchell 
writes: “I am still in the process of getting 
settled in the new house we moved into 
last summer. My job continues with the 
Walter Baker Chocolate Company and 
last month I had a monograph on the 
chocolate industry published by the Bell¬ 
man Publishing Company.” From Ralph 
Lebow we hear: “Last month I left my 
position as chief of the fuel systems unit, 
Power Plant Laboratory, Wright Field, 
and went back into private industry. I am 
with the Parker Appliance Company as 
staff engineer, aircraft fuel systems, in 
charge of fuel valve development. We 
moved to the following address: 19101 
South Moreland Boulevard, Shaker 
Heights 22, Ohio — a comfortable little 


apartment until we can get a chance to 
look for a house. Still only one child, 
Roger, aged 21 months, who keeps us 
plenty busy.” Jay AuWerter writes: 
“News of me isn’t anything momentous 
outside of the job my wife (primarily), 
and I (secondary) have in taking care of 
our two daughters, Nancy (seven years) 
and Midge (four and one-half years), and 
our son. Chip (two years). When I got 
out of the Air Force early in 1946, I 
started a screw machine plant in Cleve¬ 
land called the Atlantic Automatic Com¬ 
pany. We have been going along in a 
steady expansion and in July, 1948, I pur¬ 
chased another company, the C. E. 
Squires Company which has made steam 
equipment since 1895. I moved the two 
companies together and operate them 
separately, although in the factory you 
can’t tell one from the other without a 
program. We are very busy on defense 
work and running full blast. At present I 
am scratching my memory of thermody¬ 
namics to guide my designing of new 
steam specialties. By the way, look for 
my article on steam traps in February, 
1951, Power Engineering.” 

In the news we find that Bruce Old 
has been elected vice-president of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., and Saul Jacobson has 
been made vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing of the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collander Company of Chicago. The Bos¬ 
ton Sunday Post recently featured an 
article about Francis Hagerty’s shop for 
building boats and knockdown furniture. 
—Albert O. Wilson, Jr., General Sec¬ 
retary, 24 Bennington Road, Lexington 
73, Mass. David E. Acker, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 210 Woburn Street, Lexington 73, 
Mass. 

• 1940 • 

Bob Snyder writes from Augusta, 
Maine, enclosing a check of five dollars 
for his class dues. This covers his dues 
through 1960. Now that Bob has started 
the ball rolling, how about the rest of you 
fellows keeping it going — 50 cents a year 
or five dollars for five years. 

Kenny Lish who is in Colonia, Uruguay, 
writes: “It has been a long time since I’ve 
written and a good deal has happened. I 
missed the 10th reunion last June because 
I left the States about eight weeks before 
that. Anyway, I can report that I was 
married in September of 1949 to Norma 
Katz, Hunter, 1950. After I left the Army 
in 1946, I went with United Merchants 
and Manufacturers as a mechanical en¬ 
gineer in the engineering department. 
The first job I tackled there was the de¬ 
sign of a small commercial steam power 
plant — 1,000 kva. There were to be two 
built from the same plans, one in Uruguay, 
the other in Venezuela. I spent most of 
1948 in Venezuela installing the power 
plant and two large textile mill air-condi¬ 
tioning systems. In that year I really 
learned the meaning of the words: ‘There 
is more than one way to skin a cat.’ There 
is really nothing quite like building a 
plant bice a power house out in the mid¬ 
dle of nowhere when all you have is a 
welding set, a lathe, and a milling ma¬ 
chine. Some of the things you do are far 
from the best engineering practice, but 
they get the job done and the plant run¬ 
ning- 
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‘In 1949, I began the design and pur¬ 
chasing of a rayon plant in Colonia, Uru¬ 
guay, of which I am now superintendent. 
This, too, has been an experience. Out 
here we do with manpower what we do 
with machines at home. I watched a 
180,000-cubic-foot reinforced concrete 
building built with one yard-and-a-half 
concrete mixer and men. Where at home 
we would use a scraper or bulldozer, they 
use 15 men with picks and shovels. The 
work takes longer, but gets done. Our 
biggest problem here is procurement. And 
from experience I can now order a plant 
right down to the last bolt and washer 
for exporting. According to my schedule 
I may be able to make the reunion in 
1952 if it is not too early in June. Any¬ 
how, I want to be on the mailing list for 
1952. 

“Enclosed is a check with this letter for 
my dues. Send The Review down here 
to me at the address given. I won’t get 
it for six weeks, but it will finally arrive 
and be appreciated. If there are notices 
that require any rapid answer, I would 
definitely recommend air mail, as it is a 
three-week boat trip.” Tizzie, your letter 
was appreciated and perhaps will inspire 
a few other classmates to drop me a line 
of their doings or misdoings. 

Have two engagements to report: Lila 
Swift to Donald F. Monell on February 
12; and Patricia T. Fehr to John H. Mc- 
Guigan on January 22. — Tom Gibb gave 
a talk before the Beverly, Mass., Kiwanis 
Club concerning the chemist and his 
value to everyday life. Milt Green writes 
that he is getting his Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia in June and then will join 
the Polaroid Corporation in Cambridge. 
Milt states that he will be glad to get 
back into New England again. 

Bob Bittenbender, chairman of the 10th 
reunion committee, has written to me en¬ 
closing a check for the $300 borrowed 
from the class treasury by the committee 
for operating funds and also included in 
the check was an extra $250 as profits on 
the reunion which can be used for our 
15th reunion. Bob and the rest of the 10th 
reunion committee deserve a vote of 
thanks from the class for the hard work 
they put in to make the reunion a success. 
Bob also writes that he sees some of the 
fellows working around Boston such as 
Hap Farrell, Dick Berry, Wally Schu- 
chard, Dick MacPhaul, John Danforth, 
Bemie Stiff, Abe Rockwood, Doug Eck- 
hardt and Earle Benson. He states that 
Russ Haden was transferred to Lockport, 
N.Y., by Dewey and Almy around the 
first of the year and that Doug and Earle 
are with him at the electronics division of 
Sylvania Electric. They are in the tube 
end of things while Bob is in equipment 
development, which is a far cry from the 
civil engineer Bob started out to be. Bob 
is married and has two youngsters, a boy 
and a girl. — Alvin Guttag, General Sec¬ 
retary, 7114 Marion Lane, Bethesda 14, 
Md. Marshall D. McCuen, Assistant 
Secretary, Oldsmobile Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Lansing 21, Mich. 

• 1941 • 

The 10th reunion is coming closer, the 
week end of June 9 and 10, to be exact, 
and the place is the Curtis Hotel, Lenox, 


Mass. Lenox is in the heart of the Berk- 
shires, 140 miles north of New York and 
140 miles west of Boston. It is just a mile 
and one half from Tanglewood, the per¬ 
manent home of the Berkshire Sym¬ 
phonic Festival and the Berkshire Music 
Center. An interesting and relaxing week 
end is promised by your committee chair¬ 
man, Reid Weedon. You have no doubt 
heard from Reid directly, but if for some 
reason your mailing has strayed, write to 
him at 4 Overlook Way, Winchester, 
Mass. The return to Reid’s first mailing 
was beyond our most optimistic estimate 
and the prospect of a well attended gath¬ 
ering is virtually assured. Your own en¬ 
joyment will depend on the presence at 
reunion of the fellows you knew best at 
Cambridge so why not contact a few of 
them and make sure that they have made 
plans to attend? Plan to arrive at least by 
noon on Saturday, the 9th — luncheon 
will be the first organized activity. Lunch¬ 
eon on Sunday will be the last organ¬ 
ized activity. What goes on during the 
ensuing period will depend on the energy 
and industry of your committee under 
Reid’s direction. But be assured of an af¬ 
ternoon of sports and a banquet. By the 
time you read this column, details on the 
program will have been released — we are 
sure that you will look forward to partici¬ 
pating. Members of the committee in¬ 
clude Ed Marden, Hank Avery, John 
Sexton, Ray Harper, Ivor Collins, Dave 
Howard, Rog Finch and your Secretary. 

Back to the current news, Nathan Owen 
has recently been admitted to general 
partnership in J. H. Whitney and Com¬ 
pany, New York City, a leading venture 
capital firm that invests its funds in new 
businesses formed for the commercial de¬ 
velopment of novel and worthwhile prod¬ 
ucts or processes. Dave McNally has been 
appointed manager of Packard’s newly 
consolidated service parts warehouse and 
central inventory control program. Bob 
Mayer has been selected for honorable 
mention as one of the nation’s outstanding 
young electrical engineers of 1950 by Eta 
Kappa Nu, national electrical engineer¬ 
ing fraternity. Bob was awarded a cer¬ 
tificate in New York at the fraternity’s 
annual recognition dinner, held in con¬ 
nection with the winter convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers. Having obtained his S.B.E.E. and 
S.M.E.E. degrees in 1942 at the Institute, 
Bob joined the Aero and Ordnance Sys¬ 
tems engineering divisions of General 
Electric at Schenectady. Bob was subse¬ 
quently assigned to the Institute’s Radia¬ 
tion Laboratory where he was associated 
with the development and design of 
the SCR-584 automatic radar tracking 
system. After returning to Schenectady 
to help develop servo systems for the con¬ 
trol of an antiaircraft gun director, Bob 
was reassigned to the Radiation Labora¬ 
tory to work on naval gun fire control sys¬ 
tems. Bob has continued in this specialty 
since the war. He fives in Schenectady. 

From Hank Avery: “Saw the item 
about Dave McNally when last in Detroit 
and called Dave for confirmation. Dave 
has settled in Detroit with his family. See 
a number of our classmates quite regu¬ 
larly at the Army 1050th Research and 
Development Group meetings which 
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are held at the Institute. Rog Finch was 
quite instrumental in the formation of 
this group. Among '41 men present: Mert 
Richardson, Bill McKenney, Hank Avery 
and Stan Backer, former member. Herb 
Moody was at the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers’ meeting in Colum¬ 
bus and had photographs of his offspring 
readily available for all interested specta¬ 
tors. Two of the new ultramodern apart¬ 
ments at 100 Memorial Drive are being 
occupied by class members: Sam Mc¬ 
Cauley who is at M.I.T. on a Sloan Fel¬ 
lowship, and Charlie Sauer of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. Ken Seltzer is in the Boston 
laboratories of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
Bud Ackerson is a chemical engineer with 
the Dewey Products Company of 
Cambridge. Colonel Jac Rothschild, who 
received his S.M. degree in 1942 but who 
is well known to many ’41 men, has been 
made commanding officer of the Tech¬ 
nical Command at the Chemical Center 
in Maryland. Ray Foster is back in Boston 
from his extended trip to California for 
the Stone and Webster Engineering 
Corporation.” 

Ivor and Mrs. Collins announce the ar¬ 
rival of a son. Ann Lavery is engaged to 
Jim Tyson. Eileen Kussmal recently be¬ 
came Mrs. John Duncan. Irv Koss has 
been promoted to the rank of major — 
and when last met, in Harvard Square, 
was attending Harvard Business School. 
Eleanor Keating is engaged to Dick Joyce. 
Congratulations to all. And to Hank and 
Mrs. Avery, congratulations on the arrival 
of Deborah Lea Avery on January 1. 
— Stanley Backeh, General Secretary, 
335A Harvard Street, Cambridge 39, 
Mass. Johan M. Andersen, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, Saddle Hill Farm, Hopkinton, 
Mass. 

• 1944 ( 10 - 44 ) • 

Introducing the May guest editor, Ken 
Scheid: “If the function of a guest editor 
is to provide anything comprehensive in 
the way of a report on class members, 
then I will be something of a dud. Per¬ 
haps this is because for the past four 
years I have been somewhat off the well- 
traveled track, first in Minneapolis, with 
General Mills, and now at Technology, 
in the Economics Department. At present 
I am doing some teaching and consider¬ 
ing the pros and cons of continuing here 
for my Ph.D. in Industrial Relations and 
Economics. But there are a few persons 
who visit this way once in a while and a 
few who I have seen or heard from in the 
not-too-distant past. Our roaming Class 
President, Johnny Hull, reported recently 
that he is rather firmly established in 
Albury, N.S.W., Australia, with Betty and 
the two children. The interesting addi¬ 
tional fact is that John is working in an 
aircraft factory as an aeronautical engi¬ 
neer! Quite a change, in a way, from 
UNRRA in China and the IRO in 
Germany. 

“George Quisenberry and I voyaged 
westward last summer to pay a call on 
Cort and Dorie Ames in San Francisco. 
Cort, at last reports, was handling a 
nearby sales territory for the Schlage Lock 
Company and is another strong convert 
to the West Coast way of fife. Quiz is an¬ 
other one of those Course XIII men who 
saw the fight, did some work in XV, and 
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has now established himself as a star sales¬ 
man for the Package Machinery Corpora¬ 
tion in New York City. Quiz and I, by the 
way, remain in the unattached ranks. A 
few people from our Class are here at 
the Institute. Bud Bryant is on the ad¬ 
ministrative staff in the Admissions Office. 
Johnny Woolston is completing advanced 
work in Course XIII for the Navy here and 
reports that his next stop following his 
graduation in June will be the Naval 
Shipyard in San Francisco. Gil Krulee re¬ 
ceived his Ph.D. in Psychology from the 
Institute last June and has been working 
this year with a field research group at the 
University of Michigan. Gil was still single 
when I last saw him. 

“From time to time I have heard from 
or seen a few former members of the Class 
who were abruptly separated from the 
Institute in 1943 when the Army ERC 
and Air Force called the boys up. Stan 
and Jean Smock are living in Dallas 
where Stan is working with Procter and 
Gamble. Jim Phillips’47, whom I see from 
time to time around M.I.T., is with one 
of the Boston insurance companies; he 
and Jane are living in Manchester on the 
North Shore. Lev Pope is doing very well, 
thank you, with the business department 
of the New York Daily News; he and his 
wife are Westchester residents. Ryder 
Amthor’48 is one of the General Electric 
men with the home appliance division in 
Bridgeport. At last reports he was doing 
field market testing for them.” 

First Lieutenant William H. Bamber 
was recently promoted to captain in the 
188th Airborne Infantry Regiment, 11th 
Airborne Division. Robert B. Windsor, 
formally assistant professor of physics at 
Johns Hopkins University, has joined the 
phosphor research staff of the Westing- 
house lamp division. 

Ellen Ann Leavy of Plainfield, N.J., 
and Abbe Institute, N.Y., is engaged to 
Norman Kasmanoff. Norman received his 

M. A. degree at Rutgers and then joined 
the research engineers at the Squier Sig¬ 
nal Corps Engineering Laboratory, Fort 
Monmouth. Emily Dorcas of Plymouth, 
Mass., and Brown University is engaged to 
Brooks Spaulding White who attended 
both M.I.T. and Harvard University and 
is now a senior at the Boston University 
School of Medicine. Margaret Sanders 
Clark of Cleveland and Wellesley Col¬ 
lege is engaged to Joseph Thomas Lester, 
Jr., who has already received his M.S. de¬ 
gree in Mechanical Engineering at M.I.T. 
and is doing scientific research there. 
Helen Elizabeth Fitzpatrick of the Acad¬ 
emy of the Assumption is engaged to Cap¬ 
tain James T. Taylor of the U.S. Engineers. 
Until recently, he was in the export busi¬ 
ness in the Orient and also with the Pitts¬ 
burgh Plate Glass Company of Boston. 

Alt Revoir, I am off to Europe.— 
James S. Mulholland, Jr., General 
Secretary, Reinhold Publishing Corpora¬ 
tion, 330 West 42d Street, New York, 

N. Y. Assistant Secretaries: James B. An- 
cell, 35 Webster Street, West Newton 
65, Mass. Roderick L. Harris, 155 
Spring Lane, Levittown, N.Y. 

• 1945 • 

Since Clint Springer has asked me this 
month to note down what little informa¬ 
tion I have regarding various classmates, 
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it finally gives me a chance to say some¬ 
thing about our esteemed general secre¬ 
tary in addition to what Chick Street told 
you in a recent issue of The Review. 
Chick failed to mention Clint’s pleasant 
surroundings in Providence, R.I. Since it 
is my fortune to travel down that way 
weekly, I can report that he has a very 
pleasant location. There are 80 girls sur¬ 
rounding him in the office, and since 90 
per cent of them are beautiful, that leaves 
eight to date Springer. All kidding aside, 

I think you will agree Clint has done a 
fine job since taking over last June. 

At the midwinter alumni meeting at 
M.I.T. in February, I met the following: 
Bill Meade, Tom McNamara, Bill Mar¬ 
tin, Bob Maglathlin, Jim Hourihan’48, and 
Dick Snow’48, both of Marblehead. After 
starting on the board at Stone and Web¬ 
ster in 1946, Bill Meade has advanced to 
a project engineer’s job and devotes his 
time to power plants. Despite all the 
beautiful women around Boston (remem¬ 
ber?), Bill is still a bachelor, but we’re 
working on him. Bob Maglathlin and Bill 
Martin (Chief Martin, that is) are both 
electronics engineers at the Laboratory for 
Electronics in Boston. Both are married 
but Bill is one up on Bob in the person of 
Bill, Jr., who is now about 17 months old 
and quite a boy. Since leaving Technol¬ 
ogy, Bill has worked at Hytron and Na¬ 
tional Television as well as putting in 
some time as an assistant professor teach¬ 
ing electronics at Pratt Institute. Bob was 
previously with Melpar Electronics down 
in Virginia. He is now planning the con¬ 
struction of a new home in Norwell, Mass. 
Tom McNamara was married in April, 
1950, lives in Dorchester and is working 
at Raytheon as a technical writer on elec¬ 
tronics and radar equipment Ray Pelley 
is with Procter and Gamble doing indus¬ 
trial engineering work in Cincinnati. Ray 
joined that company in 1946 and is very 
well satisfied with his work. He recom¬ 
mends very highly the P and G training 
course for industrial engineers. Ray ana 
his lovely wife, Jeanne, spend their sum¬ 
mer vacation each year in Boston and on 
the Cape, and so we get to see them 
briefly. Keeping the Pelleys company in 
Cincinnati is none other than Matthew B. 
Harrington who is with Shell Oil. Red is 
married and boasts a baby daughter. If 
he’d write to us once in awhile, we could 
give you more information on him. How 
about that, Matthew? 

Westinghouse still claims three of us: 
Andy Marocchi, who is an appliance en¬ 
gineer in Mansfield, Ohio; Waite Stephen¬ 
son, who is in elevator sales in New York; 
and the writer, who is in air handling sales 
in Boston. Both Andy and Steve are 
quite active in the Naval Reserve pro¬ 
gram, but they are still free men as far 
as I know. Max Ruehrmund comes to 
town occasionally on business. Max is sell¬ 
ing coconuts (believe me) for General 
Foods Corporation, working out of Ho¬ 
boken. In the past two years, he has 
traveled quite extensively through the 
country covering the entire coconut mar¬ 
ket and, if questioned, he can quote pre¬ 
cise figures on coconut consumption 
within the United States for the last five 
years. Max was Course X, you know. Ac¬ 
tually, Max’s work also involves product 
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development and, as well as the actual 
sale of coconut, he is also charged with 
the design of coconut processing ma¬ 
chines. Thomas Hickey is well established 
in Boston as a leather salesman. Pete is 
married, has one beautiful little daughter. 
He is living in Hancock Village which is 
on Route 1 in West Roxbury, in case any 
of you want to look him up when you’re in 
town. 

The following information is taken from 
the questionnaires we sent out last year, 
and though it might be a little stale by 
now, it will still tell you where some of the 
boys have been in the last five years. Dave 
Trageser was residing in Lackawanna, 
N.Y., and working as director of the 
Buffalo Station in M.I.T.’s Chemical En¬ 
gineering Department. Dave received his 
master’s degree in 1948 and was married 
in 1949 to Mary Stewart. 

Harland W. Huston, working for Du 
Pont down in Wilmington, Del., was mar¬ 
ried in 1946 to Helen Hogue of Boston 
and has one daughter, aged three and one- 
half. He received an M.B.A. at Harvard 
in 1949. Bob Turner of Course VI is work¬ 
ing at Sperry Gyroscope Company in 
Great Neck, N.Y., and is still a bachelor. 
Roger Hood, living in South Acton, Mass., 
married in 1945, has two children, and is 
working for the United American Soda 
Fountain Corporation in Watertown. Paoli 
Massaglia was married in 1949 to Doris 
Worford and is working in Kansas City. 
Frank Carroll, who was a Course XVI 
man, has been recalled to active duty in 
the Navy as a lieutenant, junior grade. 
While Frank was working at Dennison 
Manufacturing Company in Framingham, 
he joined the active reserve at Squantum 
Naval Air Base as an engineering officer. 
His unit was called back this summer. We 
would like to hear from Frank and get the 
news on present Navy life. Warren Mil¬ 
ler, another bachelor, is living in Buffalo, 
N.Y., and working as an engineer at the 
Battenfeld Grease and Oil Corporation in 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. Eddie Washburn 
is with Stone and Webster as an engineer, 
was married in June, 1948, and is living 
in South Braintree, Mass. 

So much for the meager news I have 
this month. As you can see, our news is 
getting rather old and we urgently re¬ 
quest that you drop us a line and bring 
us up to date. We have not learned as 
yet of the actual date for the alumni ban¬ 
quet this year. We think however that it 
will once more be held on a Monday 
night. Last year our Class held a cocktail 
party in one of the hotel suites before the 
banquet. As those who attended would 
testify, the cocktail party was a hugh 
success and we intend to hold it again 
this year. We would like all of you who 
possibly can to show up for the banquet 
this year. We can count on the regulars 
who live in this area and attend each year, 
but we would really like to see some of 
you who haven’t been since we got out 
of school. I can assure you that you will 
have a good time. 

Before I close, I do have a couple of 
items Springer has just sent me. L. Ulf 
Nilsson is on his way to India as a repre¬ 
sentative of the Goodyear Rubber and 
Tire Company of Akron, Ohio, where he 
has been employed for the past five years. 


He will be living outside Calcutta in an 
English settlement with his wife. The 
other item is announcement of the en¬ 
gagement of Alma Gloria Hendrickson to 
Stanley Donaldson who is with Field 
Television in Islip, Long Island. — Wil¬ 
liam J. McKay, Assistant Secretary, 15 
Barrett Street, Needham, Mass. 

• 1946 ( 2 - 46 ) • 

From the quantity and persistence 
of the engagement and wedding an¬ 
nouncements over the years, it would 
hardly seem possible that there are unat¬ 
tached classmates. This bodes ill for fu¬ 
ture notes; but, for the present, announce¬ 
ments continue to turn up. Art Schiff and 
Gladys Silver of Manchester, N.H., were 
engaged in February. Art’s now working 
with the Industrial Rayon Corporation in 
New York City, so I gather that he met 
his fiancee when he was working in Man¬ 
chester. Warren Turner and Lucille Mil¬ 
ler of Glen Ridge, N.J., are being married 
in September. Warren (whose address is 
249 Forest Avenue, Glen Ridge, N.J.) is 
the reunion committee member-at-large 
in the northern New Jersey area. Those 
of you who live in this garden spot should 
contact him about car pools and latest 
reunion plans. 

In January, Lieutenant (j.g.) Noel Coe, 
United States Naval Reserve, and Janet 
Hobby of New Rochelle, N.Y., were mar¬ 
ried. The military prefix is a surprise; 
maybe Noel can give us the details. Andy 
Bums was married to Betty Truesdale, 
Danbury, Conn., on January 27. The 
couple are presently living in White 
Plains, N.Y., where Andy is working at 
the Norden Laboratories. Kenneth Foster 
and Carol Sevin of Norwich, Conn., were 
married at a candlelight ceremony on 
January 18. We take special note in an¬ 
nouncing the marriage on April 7 of Class 
President Herb Hansell to Jeanne Harris 
in Chicago. Your Secretary wonders how 
Herb, with his big blue eyes and long 
lashes, had maintained his bachelor 
status! 

C. S. Lyon, who, with Bill Siebert, has 
been doing a bang-up job on reunion pub¬ 
licity, is in ‘‘real life” a systems engineer 
on the staff of the Division of Industrial 
Cooperation at the Institute. He is work¬ 
ing with a large electromechancial ana¬ 
logue computer doing flight simulation 
analysis in the Dynamic Analysis and 
Control Laboratory. — Your Secretary had 
dinner the evening of this writing 
with Frank Baldwin and his staff to 
discuss detailed arrangements for the reun¬ 
ion. Their co-operation in making avail¬ 
able to us the exclusive use of the new 
Senior House and its facilities assure 
us an economical and pleasant reunion. 
After dinner we toured the building, and 
it is really a unique and lavish layout. — 
James S. Craig, General Secretary, 387 
Harvard Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

• 1948 • 

With June just around the comer, your 
Secretary has received news of many 
forthcoming marriages. Bill Sewall, now 
with Tibbetts Industries in Camden, N.J., 
has become engaged to Phebe Buckman; 
Bob Shooshan, an engineer for Pratt and 


Whitney of East Hartford, Conn., to 
Nancy Corrington; Bill Krutzsch, a cap¬ 
tain in the New Jersey National Guard, to 
Muriel Emrich; Karl Justin to Georgianna 
Buffham; and Bill Russell to Teresa Silves- 
tro. Bob Reed, currently an engineer with 
the Hazeltine Electronics Corporation in 
Long Island, to Lorraine Christian; Mo 
Rifkin, a graduate student at Columbia 
University, to Natalie Stone, who is doing 
graduate work at the same institution; Ly¬ 
man Morgan, a graduate student in chem¬ 
istry at Georgia Tech, to Evelyn Louise 
Garrison; Bob Dean, now affiliated with 
the Ultrasonic Corporation, to Edith 
Nancy Hayes; Thornton Smith to Shirley 
Wakelee; and Ensign Dan Horan, sta¬ 
tioned aboard the carrier U.S.S. Oriskany, 
to Roberta Majesky. John Wilson, who is 
with the Pharmaceutical Development 
Laboratory of Lederle Laboratories in 
Pearl River, N.Y., to Elizabeth Ann Prid- 
day; and Dan Fink, who is still associated 
with Bell Aircraft as a dynamics engineer, 
to Tobie Weiss. Dan writes that another 
recent ’48 addition to the staff at Bell is 
Joe Deptula, as a rocket engineer. 

Weddings, too, were very much in 
vogue during the months just past: James 
Starkweather was wed to Mary Tomp¬ 
kins; Marvin Campen to Bonnie Jean 
Clark; and Francis Strabala to Alma Mas- 
trangelo; a coed, Rosemary Dumam, to 
Luciano Scala, who is currently doing re¬ 
search work at M.I.T.; Bob Murray, a 
technician with the B. F. Goodrich Com¬ 
pany, to Pauline Hagan; and Donald 
Nelson, an aerodynamics engineer at 
Lockheed Aircraft, to Jane Scott. Leon 
Brettler was married in February to Jac¬ 
queline Voltter of New York City, and 
has since moved to Augusta, Ga., where 
he is employed as an administrative engi¬ 
neer for Du Pont. If there are any Tech 
men “of the younger variety” in the area, 
Leon would like to get in touch with 
them; for several M.I.T. men in the vicin¬ 
ity are thinking of starting an M.I.T. Club 
of Augusta. 

One announcement comes of the ar¬ 
rival of new Technology material, Class 
of '71 — George Evan Weisz, born to 
classmate Bill and Barbara on February 2. 
Henry Dayton, who had been working 
with construction companies in Gotham, 
Mass., and doing free-lance furniture de¬ 
signing, has been drafted into the Army. 
Henry is originally from Czechoslovakia, 
where his home has been turned into an 
orphanage and the family’s textile factory 
nationalized in the Communist satellite 
country. Also in the armed forces is En¬ 
sign Bob Ellsworth, who is a fighter pilot 
in the Naval Air Corps. Elias Corey, who 
received his B.S. in 1948 and Ph.D. in 
1951, was recently appointed to the fac¬ 
ulty of the University of Illinois as an in¬ 
structor in the department of chemistry. 
The newspapers made important mention 
of Dr. Corey’s contribution to his field, 
“one of the most significant during 1950,” 
in a paper entitled, “The Total Synthesis 
of a 5-PhenylpeniciUin.” (If there is a 
chemist who happens to read this; your 
Secretary, a Course XV man, would like 
to know just vaguely what it all means.) 
Also breaking into print recently was Ar- 
mand Feigenbaum, whose technical vol¬ 
ume on quality control was published by 
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McGraw-Hill. Armand is on the staff of 
the manager of the General Electric air¬ 
craft turbine division in the Lynn plant. 

Well, that empties the mailbag for an¬ 
other month. Have compassion for a strug¬ 
gling secretary and send news: any kind, 
shape, or size will do. Even it it’s only to 
complain about the puny size of these 
class notes, let me hear from you. — Wil¬ 
liam R. Zimmerman, General Secre¬ 
tary, in care of Kurt Salmon Associates, 
3000 Albemarle Street, Washington, D.C. 
Richard H. Harris, Assistant Secretary, 
19 Lancaster Street, Worcester, Mass. 

• 1949 • 

A pat on the back at a Harvard dance, 
and there was Ronnie Greene. Ronnie is 
with the Vulcan Mold and Iron Company 
in Latrobe, Pa. Last November he was pro¬ 
moted to plant metallurgist. Learned 
from Ronnie that Greg Meyer was at the 
University of Pittsburgh Law School. A 
letter from George Freund brought forth 
the following: Len McKibben is with 
American Steel Foundries in Indiana 
Harbor Works; Paul Gerhardt is in his sec¬ 
ond year of law school at Northwestern; 
Bob Gillmeister and George were collab¬ 
orating their efforts on the Development 
Program. George is in the Naval Reactor 
Division of Argonne National Lab in Le- 
mont. Ill. Warren Berry announced the 
birth of a daughter, Karen, on November 
6. Tan Hoegfeldt dropped us a line from 
Kokomo, Ind., where he is working with 
Haynes Stellite Division of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation. Jan is a metal¬ 
lurgist in the research department han¬ 
dling customer complaints and aiding 
salesmen on technical problems. Also, he 
has become the manager of the plant bas¬ 
ketball team. In the course of his travels, 
Jan has met Warren Barr in Oak Park, 
Dick Pitler at the Metals Show in Chi¬ 
cago, and Randy Cleworth in Kokomo. 

Engagements: Leslie Cline to Sylvia 
Good of Ventnor City, N.J. Joe Cobb to 
Elizabeth Norberg of Lynn, Mass. Joe is 
a chemical engineer with M. W. Kellogg 
Company of Jersey City, N.J. Roland 
Doran to Norma Giacobbe of Belleville, 
N.J. Roland is with Linde Air Products. 
William Gehl to Barbara Bolger of Mil¬ 
waukee. James Maslon to Margery Finn of 
Newton Center, Mass. William McDonald 
to Priscilla Brown of Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Bill is with Du Pont as a junior engineer 
in their Niagara Falls plant. Richard Perry 
to Barbara Coffin of Marblehead, Mass. 
Stuart Powell to Djuna Budington of 
Stamford, Conn. Stu is with the Scott 
Paper Company of Chester, Pa. Harold 
Proctor to Pauline Wilkins. Hal is with 
Sylvania Electric Products. Henry Rowen 
to Beverly Giffiths of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Weddings : Louis Basel to Penelope Gi- 
atrelis on November 30 in Hamden, 
Conn.; their home will be Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. Bertram Collins to Barbara McCel- 
land on December 23 in Scarsdale, N.Y.; 
Bert is with Atlantic Refining and lives in 
Philadelphia. Charles Smith was an usher. 
Lieutenant Malcolm Dick to Mary Lith- 
grow on November 25 in Morristown, N.J. 
Dan Greenbaum, John Redpath, and 
Ewell Redpath were ushers. Oliver Hag- 
erman to Alice Jones on February 10, in 
Dayton, Ohio; he is with Procter and 
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Gamble. Bill Howlett to Virginia Ford on 
December 23 in Washington, D.C. They 
will live in Rochester, N.Y. Stan Loomis 
to Carol Pope in Montclair, N.J. Alden 
Loud to Ruth Moody on November 18 in 
Morris, Conn. They are living in Boston 
while A1 continues graduate work in the 
Department of Biology at Technology. 
Robert Lovell to Lila Kobel on November 
11 in Lynn, Mass. Bob is with Interna¬ 
tional Business Machines Corporation. 
Stan Margolin to Roslyn Praise in New¬ 
ton, Mass. They are living in Wilmington, 
Del. Sheldon Roberts to Patricia Wiseman 
on October 21 in Cambridge, Mass. A1 
Servi to Caroline Bordetsky on August 25. 
They live in Cambridge. On January 19, 
A1 passed his thesis examination for an 
Sc.D. degree in Metallurgy. Tom Toohy 
to Mary Olmsted on October 28 in Rye, 
N.Y. Tom was working for Procter and 
Gamble when he was called to active 
duty. He is now an ensign, stationed in 
Monterey, Calif. Bill Vicinus to Betty 
Lane of Oxford, England, on February 10 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. — Charles Wil¬ 
lett Holzwarth, Secretary, Mellon 
BC-44, Harvard Business School, Soldiers 
Field, Boston 63, Mass. 

• 1950 • 

I see from the press clippings that our 
Technology men are still being bitten by 
the love bug. I am pleased to pass on to 
the rest of the Class the news of several 
engagements. My drinking buddy, Jim 
Baker, has finally taken the initial step. 
He and Grace Cover have announced 
their engagement and they are planning 
an early summer wedding. A June wed¬ 
ding is being planned by Mildred Downer 
and Caxton Foster. Incidentally, he is still 
at M.I.T. and is associated with the Lab¬ 
oratory for Nuclear Science and Engineer¬ 
ing at present. A June wedding is being 
planned for Roger Milligin and Eloise 
Caroline Martell. Roger is now residing in 
Seattle, Wash., and he is currently em¬ 
ployed as an aeronautical engineer for 
Boeing Aircraft. Marie Paulsen and Hollis 
L. Gray, Jr., both of Belmont, have an¬ 
nounced their engagement, as has Jean 
Carol McCown of Chevy Chase, Md., and 
Nathan Mason Fales of Brewster, Mass. I 
have word of a couple of engagements 
which were announced in February but 
had been planned for early spring wed¬ 
dings. Many happy returns of the day to 
Mary Fish and Charles Donald Dawson, 
and to Ellen Mary Unwin and Michael 
Celentano, if the wedding bells beat the 
release of these notes. 

And speaking of wedding bells, while 
glancing through the clippings this month, 
several of the names were similar to those 
I read last fall. However, then they were 
engagement announcements and I am 
happy to say that they are now wedding 
announcements. Dorothy Marie O’Kane 
and William B. Corcoran, Jr., were wed 
at a very impressive ceremony early in 
February. Bill is associated with the 
Draper Corporation in Hopedale, Mass., 
and he and Marie will make their home in 
Newton. Helen Ketola became the bride 
of Richard K. Rockstroh at a pretty church 
wedding in Maynard, Mass. Richard is 
still at Graduate School at Technology 
and the couple will reside in Belmont at 
present. Another Metropolitan Boston 


wedding is reported for Nancy Keating 
and W. Dieter Hauser. After a pleasant 
wedding trip to Canada, the Hausers are 
settling down in Brighton. Announcement 
also comes of the marriage of Diana Dana 
of Weston, Mass., and Robert Edward 
Kendall of Somerville, Mass. Mary P. 
Doyle and Thomas Dillon were wed at an 
impressive nuptial mass in Brookline. The 
couple will make their home in Wollaston, 
Mass. John Herbert Bickford won’t be 
able to complain of his tough college days 
to his wife, because he was wed to Anne 
Rosie’51, one of Technology’s coeds. They 
will live in New Britain, Conn. 

On January 18, 1951, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carrol I. Johnson were the proudest cou¬ 
ple in Wollaston, Mass. And rightly so, 
since they became the parents of their first 
child, a baby girl. Another news clipping 
tells of the whereabouts of Joseph King. 
Joe was called back into the Army 
through the reserves on November 6, and 
at Christmastime he was stationed at 
Camp Stoneman, California. — I see that 
some of the R.O.T.C. boys answered my 
call. I was very pleasantly surprised to run 
into Lieutenant Jack DeWitt the other 
day. Jack is his wonderful happy-go- 
lucky self. Len Caro is also here at Bel- 
voir now. He, also, has those bright gold 
bars on his shoulder. As long as we are 
mentioning brass, Pete Poletti and Bill 
Clemons were also called into the Army 
via the reserves. Nobody seems to know 
where either Lieutenant Pete or Lieuten¬ 
ant Bill is stationed, but my contacts 
should find out soon and then I’ll pass on 
the news. Jim Butterworth and his buddy, 
Freddy Kurzweil, are also at some post of 
the Army. Exactly where, I don’t know 
right now. 

I was in Boston last week end and 
while there I had the pleasure of seeing 
the Tech Show of 1951. It was a terrific 
take-off of “Call Me Madame” entitled, 
“Call Me Mummy.” The Class of 1950 
was very well represented at the opening 
night. Bob Mann, Mel Gardner, Warren 
Delano, 2-44, and Mark Baxter were a 
few of the boys I noticed. The next day, 
St. Patrick’s Day, Jack McKenna called 
and invited me to a party. I was very 
pleasantly surprised when, upon arriving 
at the party, I found that it was an en¬ 
gagement party and that he and Dot Ma- 
hony are now happily engaged. Jack is 
living in Boston and is employed by the 
Boston Gas Company. Bob Mann, Joe 
O’Leary’51, Warren Houghton’49, and 
Roman Chapelsky’53 were a few of the 
Technology men present. A gala time was 
had by all. 

It was a very busy week end for me 
and in my travels I found my way over 
to Memorial Drive. M.I.T.’s face lifting is 
continuing. Our favorite parking lot in 
front of the swimming pool is now housing 
the framework of the food technology 
wing. Frank Ruccia needed a face lifting 
when I ran into him, too. He was working 
on his ’37 Ford and was full of grease, 
from here to here. Frank is now back with 
Monsanto Chemical. Jim Staikos is work¬ 
ing in the same laboratory as Frank. 
Harry Raab joined the conversation “on 
the troubles of keeping a ’37 Ford mov¬ 
ing.” Harry is finishing out his last semes¬ 
ter in Course VI-A. 


Charlie Renn looks the picture of 
health. And he should; he’s got a South 
Pacific tan. Charlie is working for the 
Weather Bureau and is traveling all over 
the world. He works out of Andrew Field 
in Washington, D.C., but when 1 met him 
he had just returned from Europe and he 
was on his way to the South Pacific. Nice 
deal, if I must say so myself. — A news 
letter from Jack Cord states that he, 
Archer’48, and Delano are still working on 
the testing and analysis of bridges and 
shelters. Sol Mashal is still with Jackson 
and Moreland in Boston. Joe D’Annunzio 
is working for a contractor in New York 
City. Joe’s bad back is acting up again 
and so far it has kept him out of the Army. 

I received an excellent news report 
from Ed Berninger and I’ll just pass it on 
to you intact: ‘Tor your column in The 
Review, I’m sending what news I have of 
the 1950 Phi Kaps and any Technology 
graduates around Cincinnati. Dick Eccles, 
II, is working in the aircraft gas turbine 
division of General Electric at Lynn, Mass. 
Dick spent last summer in the General 
Electric Boston sales office and was trans¬ 
ferred to Lynn in September. Although 
he’s a nonveteran and an Air Force lieu¬ 
tenant (via the R.O.T.C.), Dick is still a 
civilian as far as I know. John MacMillan, 
II, is studying gas turbines at Imperial 
College in London under a Rotary Inter¬ 
national Scholarship. He’s engaged to Kay 
Richards (Boston University’50) with the 
wedding set for some time this summer. 
Letters and a Christmas card from Mac 
talk about plans to ski in the Alps and visit 
Colonel Crossman (M.I.T. ordnance 
R.O.T.C. boss, now in Germany) during 
Christmas vacation. From all reports, he 
is really enjoying study abroad. Jack 
Reeves, VII, is in his first year at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical School. 
Howie Larsen, X, spent the summer and 
fall at Oak Ridge Practice School, Janu¬ 
ary at M.I.T., and is now studying at the 
University of Illinois where he expects to 
receive his masters in the summer. Dick 
Lemmerman, X, is taking graduate work 
at Technology in Physics and Chemical 
Engineering. Lem is married and living 
in or around Natick. Gordon Evans, IX, 
is studying at Cornell Law School in Ith¬ 
aca. John Kocher, II, one of the few Phi 
Kaps who didn’t go into R.O.T.C., is also 
the only one in service. John was drafted 
last fall. Lennie Smith, XV, is working in 
or around New York City for a manage¬ 
ment consultant. Stener Rosenberg, I, has 
returned to his native Norway at last re¬ 
port. Jack Corrie, II (how did a Theta Chi 
get in here), is at the Harvard Business 
School. 

“Here in Cincinnati, several M.I.T. 
1950 graduates are working, including 
Dirk de Vries, XV, who is working for 
Procter and Gamble in their general buy¬ 
ing department. Dirk is engaged to Jo El- 
lamen, former Technology secretary 
whose home is in nearby Troy, Ohio. The 
wedding is set for sometime this spring. 
St. John Bain, IX, is working in Formica s 
Engineering Department, here in Cincin¬ 
nati, on research and development of 
laminated plastics. Dick Stephan, XIV, is 
another Formica man. Dick is now in their 
Philadelphia sales office after completing 
a sales training course here in Cincinnati. 
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Charlie Davis, XX, ’49, and X, ’50, is in 
training for production work in Procter 
and Gamble’s overseas division. At pres¬ 
ent he is learning all about making Tide 
at Procter and Gamble’s St. Bernard plant 
on the outskirts of Cincinnati. Charlie was 
married last fall. Saff Peacock, XV, was 
working for Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company last summer and fall, but is now 
in the armed forces somewhere. Ed Fox, 
II, is here working in the Procter and 
Gamble central engineering division on 
process equipment heat transfer work. 
Vern Ellenberger, I, is working here in 


Procter and Gamble’s overseas division. 
As for myself, Ed Beminger, II, I’m also 
in Procter and Gamble’s engineering divi¬ 
sion where I’m doing very interesting and 
varied work in the heat and power de¬ 
partment. I’ve found both Procter and 
Gamble and Cincinnati most enjoyable.” 

Thanks, Ed, for a fine job of reporting. 
— I ran into Ulysses A. Poumaras, XIII, 
again. He is here at Belvoir, going to 
school and learning all about being a con¬ 
struction foreman. Ulysses informs me 
that John Nicholson’s (V) sister, Anne 
Nicholson, was to be wed to D. George 


Dimitriou sometime in April. — As for Pri¬ 
vate John Weaver, I’m still here at Bel¬ 
voir. I’ve applied for Officer’s Candidate 
School and right now I’m going through 
an eight-week course in Army leadership. 
I won’t know for some time yet, but I 
hope to be able to attend the new engi¬ 
neer O.C.S. that is scheduled to open here 
in Belvoir this summer. Time will tell. In 
the meantime, I hope all of you who can, 
are making plans to attend Alumni Day 
on Monday, June 11. — John T. Weaver, 
General Secretary, 1772 East Tremont 
Avenue, New York 60, N.Y. 

t 


ALUMNI DAY, MONDAY, JUNE 11, 1951 


Your program will include: 

Departmental reunions. Thirteen Courses will hold their own reunions 
on the morning of Alumni Day — a chance to visit with Alumni and 
Faculty of your Department. 10:30 A.M. 

Luncheon. In the Great Court with friends and family. 12:30 P.M. 

President Killian’s Open House. Meet President and Mrs. Killian at 
their Open House for Alumni and guests attending the day’s events. 
4:00 P.M. 

Inspection Tours. A chance to visit such new facilities as the new Hydro¬ 
dynamics Laboratory and Ship Model Towing Tank and the 12-M.E. Y. 
Van de Graaff generator. 

Alumni Banquet. The annual banquet, for the second year at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, with the most distinctive stein yet to add to your collec¬ 
tion. 7:00 p.m. 

For the Ladies — A Special Program 


XXXVI 


THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 




ALCOHOLS 

— synthetic 

- from wood distillation 

industrial grades from molasses and grain 
from sulfite waste liquor 
anhydrous, Vulcan process 
10I — beverage, neutral spirits 
I Allyl alcohol 

Butanol 


ESTERS 

Methyl acetate 
Ethyl acetate 
Butyl acetate 
Vinyl acetate 
Dibutyl phthalate 


ALDEHYDES 

Acetaldehyde 

Bufyraldehyde 

Furfural 


ETHERS 

Ethyl ether 
Isopropyl ether 


KETONES 

Acetone 

Methyl ethyl ketone 


GLYCOLS 


Ethylene glycol 


Butylene glycol 


CHLORINATED 

HYDROCARBONS 

Chloroethane 

Chlorobenzenes 

Chlorotoluenes 


ACID: 


HYDROCARBONS 

'Utadiene Toluene 

leptane Styrene 

ienzene Diphenyl 


PHENOLS 

Phenol 

Naphthol 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Citronellal 
Cottonseed Oil 
Geraniol 


Essential oils 
Cellulose derivatives 
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Uniform Output and Excellent Stability 


THE G-R Type 1302-A Oscillator is finding 
wide application in the laboratory as an audio 
and supersonic frequency source of very wide 
range, good frequency stability and uniform 
output. 


It is very convenient to use, having a large 
semi-logarithmic dial, with open scale, reading 
from 10 to 100 cycles, and push-button switches 
to multiply the scale by 10,100 and 1,000. 



Type 1302-A Oscillator... $375 

Modified Wien Bridge with two-stage amplifier feedback circuit; vari¬ 
able condensers used in place of variable resistors for frequency- 
controlling elements. 

Buffer Amplifier output control ahead of final amplifier avoiding any 
effects on balance and magnitude of load impedances. 

Constant Output Level — within ±1 db by use of bridge-type auto¬ 
matic amplitude control; 80 milliwatts into 5000-ohm unbalanced 
load and 40 milliwatts into 600-ohm balanced load. 

Extremely Small Frequency Drift — drift is constant percentage of oper¬ 
ating frequency; warm-up drift less than 1% in first 10 minutes 
and less than 0.2% per hour thereafter. 


Low Harmonic Distortion — less than 1% at all frequencies and out¬ 
put values. 

Voltage-Regulated Power Supply eliminates effects of line voltage varia¬ 
tions between 105 and 125 (210 and 250) volts. 

Two Output Circuits — balanced600 ohms and unbalanced 5,000ohms. 

Coaxial Output Connector for using oscillator for bridge measurements 
with very sensitive detectors. Binding post output terminals pro¬ 
vided, also. 


STROBOSCOPES • VARIACS . SOUND-LEVEL METERS 
VIBRATION METERS.IMPEDANCE BRIDGES 
SIGNAL GENERATORS • OSCILLATORS 
WAVE ANALYZERS . DISTORTION METERS 
IMPEDANCE STANDARDS • VACUUM-TUBE 
. FREQUENCY STANDARDS 
PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


GENERAL RADIO Company 

275 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Mass. 

90 West Street NEW YORK 6 920 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 5 1000 N. Seward St. LOS ANGELES 38 


Since 1915—Designers and Manufacturers 

of Electronic Test Equipment 


VOLTMETERS 
BROADCAST MONITORS • 


















